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2OOOKG VALVES 








IN 28 YEARS 





OUTSTAN DING 
FEATURES 


1. Rotating Discs. 

Are self cleaning and eliminate un- 
even wear. 

2. Seats Wear Evenly. 

In closing the valve there is no side 
thrust exerted upon the discs until 
the discs are in position to seat and 
at this point they are expanded 
against the seats by the gibs, which 
come in contact with the bottom 
cone. This feature prevents scoring 
the faced surfaces, thus assuring a 
tight closure. 

3. Open Easily. 

Gibs release the closing pressure be- 
fore discs move upward, thus avoid- 
ing sticking of discs to seats. 

4. Double Closing Pressure. 

Due to lever action of gibs applied 
evenly at the center of the discs. 

5. Operate in Any Position. 

Vertical or horizontal, either on edge 
or side. 

6. Rugged Construction. 

Bodies and caps of 18” diameter and 
up are ribbed. 16” diameter and up 
are uipped with cast steel yokes 
and gibs. 


7. 2 Cleaning Holes 

Are provided for removing tar or 
other matter which may collect in 
valve. The two large cleaning holes 
are located at the base of the valve 
directly opposite each other to facil- 
itate easy cleaning. 


8. Continuous Operation. 


Western Valves installed 35 years ago 
are still in active service. 
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ALES of over 2000 valves in 

the last 2 years, including 
many repeat orders, are add- 
ed proof of the popularity of 
Western Valves. 


Western Valves are built. 
especially for gas service and 
perform faithfully the duties 
of controlling large and cost- 
ly gas apparatus, including 
producer and coke oven gas. 


Western Valves have success- 
fully served the gas industry 
for a period of 35 years, which 
shows that the design and 
engineering principles as 
originally adopted have prov- 
en to be a success. 


Write for illustrated bulletin 
showing table of dimensions 
and the various sizes and 
types of rising and non-ris- 
ing stem valves, equipped 
with bevel, miter or spur 
gears for convenient opera- 
tion. 
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The Builders of Stacey Holders for Over 79 Years 
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High pressure gas holder designed and furnished by The Stacey Manufacturing Company for the City of Santos Improvement Co., Santos, Brazil. 


AnExampleofShop Accuracy 


This holder of welded construction through- 
out, operated at 50 pounds working pressure, 
was designed and fabricated in the Stacey 
Manufacturing Company’s plant in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and shipped across,the equator 
to Santos, Brazil, where it was assembled 
and welded by the local gas company engi- 
neér using local labor. 


Each part of the assembled tank fitted per- 
fectly, demonstrating the accuracy of our 
shop fabrication. 


An order for a duplicate holder has been re- 
ceived and is now under construction in 
Santos, Brazil. 


We will be glad to serve you as well. 


High and low pressure gas holders to meet, your requirements 


THE STACEY MANUFACTURINGC®. 


ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 


J. FRANK STACEY, A. A. RANSHAW, Vice-President. 
President and General Mgr. W. D. BIRBECK, Sales Engineer. 
GEO. H. CRESSLER, Genera! Sales, Mgr. A. E. HARVEY, Sales Engineer. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


S220 E 


EDW. J. ewe 
ecretary and Treasurer. 
FRANK O. PANDORF, Chief Baginee. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue 


SINCE 1851 
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Tue carbureted water gas fuel handling system shown brings 
coal or coke from separate hoppers. It automatically weighs, records 
and charges and at no time permits gases to escape at the top of 
the generator. 


Semet-Solvay Fuel Handling Systems are designed so that each 
installation may take utmost advantage of local conditions and 
meet most effectively all individual operating requirements. 


It will profit you to bring your plant problems to us. 
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The Smoot Steam Accumulator 
is a “Shock Absorber” for the 
boilers in a water gas plant and a 
solution of the problem of syn- 
chronizing the constant flow of 
exhaust steam from the auxilia- 
ries of the plant with the variable 


steam demand of the generators. 
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The storage capacity of the ac- 
cumulator provides for the large 
instantaneous steam demands of 
the generators and thus smooths 
out the fluctuations in steam flow 


from the boilers. 











SMOOT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


New York 








SMOOT CONTROL 
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SAVINGS 


In Water Gas Manufacture 


FROM U.G.l. EQUIPMENT 


During the coming year gas companies will give greater consideration 
than ever to savings obtainable through the use of modern equipment, appa- 


ratus and processes. 


The following U. G. I. apparatus will aid in obtaining increased output of 


water gas at lower cost: 


U. G. I. Automatic Control Machine 


Saves labor by requiring one operator for several sets. Saves fuel and oil by: 
uniform operation. Increases capacity. 


U. G. I. Blast Gas Waste Heat Boiler 


Saves boiler room labor. Saves fuel. Postpones necessity for additional Works 


Boilers. 
U. G. I. Mechanical Generator and Charger 


Saves labor. Makes continuous operation possible for extended periods with 
low fuel consumption. High capacity. 


Equipment for Use of Exhaust Steam 


U. G. I. design of system with U. G. I. equipment, and the Smoot Accumulator 
and Regulator provide for replacing live steam with exhaust steam, important 
savings resulting. 


U. G. I. Cyclonic Dust Catcher 


Collects most of the dust at the outlet of Generator, resulting in savings in; 
checkering costs, and savings in oil on account of clean checker brick. 


Pier Process for Bituminous Coal 


Increases capacity and efficiency with ease of operation. 


U. G. I. Gas Handling Apparatus 


U. G. I. High Duty Condenser amd Cottrell Tar Precipitator give savings in 
condensing, tar removal and purification costs. 


U. G. I. Reforming Process 


This process provides in certain situations for the reforming of refinery oil gas 
and natural gas. 


Let us assist you in your efforts to reduce costs. 


THE U. G.I. CONTRACTING COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS 


INCORPORATED 
DWIGHT P. ROBINSON, PresIpENT 


Philadelphia 
Broad and Arch Streets 








MAXIMUM RETURN TO CLIENTS PER DOLLAR 
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GAS and oil pipe lines require joints that are 100% Dissolved Acetylene 
t z ‘ The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. 
_ @fficient—as strong as the pipe, tough, ductile, and 
permanently leakproof. Linde Procedure Control ug 
for welding applied to the construction of thousands Quuelq 
of miles of Oxwelded lines has assured permanent Apparatus and Supplies 
tightness — minimum leakage losses — and lasting Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
satisfaction in their operation. ~ 
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Under 
Linde Procedure 
Control 








Pioneers in Procedure Control 
for Welding 


LINDE OXYGEN 
The Linde Air Products Co. 


Prest-O te 


UNION CARBIDE 
Union Carbide Sales Co. 


Bhs) hte 


Units of 


















| UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
General Offices UCC) Sales Offices 
30 East 42nd Street, N. Y. C. In principal cities of the country 





64 Linde Plants—45 Prest-O-Lite Plants—154 Oxygen Warehouse Stocks—138 Acetylene Warehouse Stocks—38 Apparatus 
Warebouse Stocks— 235 Carbide Warebouse Stocks 
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Positive and Economical Treatment 
of Tar Emulsions 
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APPARATUS 





‘Twetrorertas 








24. Separating Tank which 
contains Emulsions to be 
treated. 

















2—A circulating pump. 





3A heat exchanger using 
exhaust steam. 





















































4 Separating sprays in top 
of separating tank. 























___A small Jet Condenser for 
~ condensing small amounts 
of light oil and water 
vapor 











PROCESS 


__-Pumping to a pressure which gives 5 to flash into steam which breaks up 
— per square inch at the spray the emulsion without foaming. 
nozzles. 


4—Mechanical separation in the separat- 
2— Heating Emulsion to about 220° F. ing tank. 


5— Drawing off separated water. 


___ Emulsion leaves sprays reducing the 
pressure causing some of the water 6— Drawing off tar to dry tar Storage. 


RESULT 


A dry tar containing about 1% moisture. 
Low Operating Costs 


Send for full details of design and operation of this Positive and 
Economical Process. 


THE GAS MACHINERY COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


New York Office 812 Graybar Building E. E. Witherby, Eastern Representative 
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This is a photograph of 8 riveted steel 
Purifiers, 28x36x13 feet, arranged in 
two units 36 feet wide x 112 feet long. 
Complete with steel* supports, 30-inch 
manifold and gantry for lifting cover. 


This OUTSIDE picture gives but a glimpse 
of an important INSIDE story! 


The story is of the soundness of Cruse-Kemper 
erigineering—of the care that guides each step 
from design to operation, 


The picture that tells this story in the most im- 
pressive way comes not from a camera, nor from 
an artist’s skill. It comes from records showing 
satisfactory operation and low-cost maintenance 
of Cruse-Kemper equipment. 


CRUSE-KEMPER CO. 


AMEBLER.PA. 


Manufacturers of GAS HOLDERS and other major equipment units for the GAS INDUSTRY 
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COoNNERSVILLE 


Blowers - Gas Pumps - Meters - Cycloidal Pumps 











A modern Conners- 
ville high speed, high 
pressure motor driv- 
en gas booster. 
Available also in 
Connersville Blowers. 








To produce the best machines on the 
basis of operating costs, maintenance 
expense and length of service, has been 
the standard on which all Connersville 
equipment has been built since the 
company was formed in 1893. 


Throughout the years, progressive engi- 
neers have been making improvements in 
both design and construction. Each 
improvement has increased the value of 
Connersville products to the processes 
they serve, meeting the heavier require- 
ments and broadening the number of 
different applications, where the positive, 
economical characteristics are valuable 
to the operators. 


Where air or gas is handled or measured, 
or liquids are moved under moderate 
heads, Connersville Blowers, Gas Pumps, 


Meters or Cycloidal Pumps are serving 


dependably and economically. 


The 


Connersville Blower Company, Inc., 


12th St. & Columbia Ave. 
Connersville, Ind. 


Branch Sales Offices 


114 Lhberty St., New York. 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
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Products 


Blowers; for smelters, foundries, 
oil or gas burners, pneumatic 
conveying, aeration and agita- 
tion of liquids, pressure and 
vacuum cleaning, ete. 

Gas Exhausters; for gas and 
coke plants; chemical manu- 
facturing, oil refineries, etc. 

Gas Boosters, for gas distribu 
tion systems; industrial «mas 
furnaces, natural gas _ lines, 
etc. 

Meters; for air, gas or liquids in 
gas manufacturing, distribution 
and use, chemidal products, 
etc. 

Pumps; to move oil, tar, syrups, 
magma and heavier liquids at 
moderate heads. 

More information is given in 

Connersville Bulletins. Send for 

recent editions, 
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TO PAINT OR NOT TO PAINT 


That is a Question. 


Do you paint your entire Gasholder every two or three 
years? You probably do—for the sake of uniformity 
—since the dipping lifts discolor and deteriorate more 
rapidly than the other surfaces. 


Imunol will keep the dipping lifts permanently painted 
and protected. Good paints will last five years or 
longer on the non-dipping surfaces. Why not get full 
service out of your paint by Imunizing those parts 
which ordinarily require re-painting after a vear or two. 


Imunol is an automatic paint for the dipping lifts. No 
scaffolds, painters or scraping necessary. It is merely 
poured into the water-seals of Gasholders where it re- 
mains floating. The lifts pick up a film as they pass 
thru the seal. Imunol will save you time, trouble and 
money. Write us for further details. 


INERTOL COMPANY, INC. 
253 Broadway New York City 


Representatives and Stocks in 
Principal Cities 
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Many Activities, A Single Objective---- Your Satisfaction 














































MERICAN METER COMPANY is an engineering and 
A service organization as well as a meter manufacturing 
corporation... This Company maintains an experienced staff 
of gas measurement engineers. It supports laboratories that 
are known for completeness and precision of equipment, 


and for tangible results obtained. It develops and manu- 


factures gas and meter testing apparatus that is standard 


equipment in laboratories... American Meter Company Gas 


Meters are the result of long experience, practical research 


and painstaking manufacture. Their serviceability and accu- 


racy makes them economical to use . 


the complete infor- 
American Meter 
Various requirements 


engineering will be 





Incorporated 


General Offices: 105 West 40th St., New York, New York 


. « An outline of 
mation furnished by 
Company service on the 
of gas measurement 


sent on request. 


AMERICAN METER COMPANY 
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Dependability 


EVENTY-THREE years of 
manufacturing experience 
have gone into Mueller Stops. 
That’s why leading gas com- 
panies have standardized on 
Mueller—the test of time is the 
test of quality. 


Service failures are too costly 
to take chances with anything but 
the best. Mueller Stops are made 
to the highest standards, provid- 
ing strength where strength is 
most needed. Thorough inspec- 
tion methods insure perfection. 
The complete Mueller line of 
gas stops includes flat, tee square 


Mueller Flat Head 
Service Stop, G-11026 














Mueller Flat Head 
Service Stop, G-11007 


and socket head with or without 
check, as well as with Minne- 
apolis top and with lock wings. 


Through strict laboratory con- 
trol of each furnace heat, a metal 
with much higher tensile strength 
and elasticity is produced than is 
possible even with the same com- 
position under ordinary fur- 
nacing. 


MUELLER CO. (Established 
1857), Decatur, Illinois; 
Branches: New York, Dallas, 
Atlanta, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles; Canadian Factory: 
MUELLER, Limited, Sarnia. 


MUELLER 


Service Stops 
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for more than 


25 YEARS 


nomical method of manufacturing gas. 
The constantly increasing output of 
coal gas indicates that it will be the 





Having devoted more than twenty-five years to 
specializing in designing and constructing coal car- 
bonizing equipment, we are prepared to assist you in 
numerous ways. No task is too small or too large. 
Many operators find our aid particularly valuable be- 
cause they are unable to maintain a staff of special- 
ists to handle their problems. 


If a new plant is required, we will design and con- 
struct the carbonizing units, the coal and coke han- 
dling equipment, buildings and other requisites. In 
existing plants, we will modify, alter or add to the 
carbonizing units. 


MAIN OFFICE — 24 STATE STREET, 
BATTERY PARK BLDG., NEW YORK 


ENGINEERS 
NEW YORK 





Wherever we do work, we always direct and in- 
struct the operators in the most efficient method of 
operating the equipment and in its proper mainte- 
nance. Our work is never finished until everything is 
operating smoothly. 


Another type of assistance is to remedy produc- 
tion troubles. Regardless of the type of carbonizing 
equipment you are using, we have practical, ex- 
perienced operators to help you out of your difficulty. 
We analyze your troubles and then help you to put 
the carbonizing units in proper operating order. 


Whatever assignment you give us—new equipment 
or operating problems—it receives the individual at- 
tention of men thoroughly qualified to help you— 
and from start to finish, the service is competently 
supervised. 


BRANCH OFFICE—205 W. WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


IMPROVED EQUIPMENT- RUSSELLENGINEERING CORPORATION 


ENGINEERING’ BLDG., 


BUILDERS 
CHICAGO 
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New Dry Quenching 
Installation at FLINT 
NOW IN OPERATION 


PPROXIMATELY one-third of the steam re- 
A quired at the Consumers Power Company’s 

plant at Flint. Michigan, is produced by the new 
Dry Quenching installation. This steam is secured 
by reclaiming the sensible heat of the hot coke instead 
of wasting it to the atmosphere by wet quenching. 










At present, provision is made for quenching two 
hundred and sixty-six tons of coke a day, and from 
each ton of coke dry quenched about 
1,000 pounds of steam is produced. 
The coke enters the dry quencher at a 
temperature of approximately 1800 
deg. fahr. and when it is discharged 
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In addition to the steam produced through 
dry quenching, the coke is of a more uni- 


form quality and of a tougher texture en- 


mr. 


abling it to withstand crumbling in handl- 
ing. It is a cleaner coke. 


A Pelee Mle 


An abstract of the paper “Experiences 
with Dry Quenching of Coke by the Sulzer 
Process” delivered by A. M. Beebee before 
the American Blast Furnace & Coke Asso- 
ciation in Chicago, is available. A copy 
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= 
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will be sent upon request. 


DRY QUENCHING EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
International Combustion Building « 200 Madison Ave., New York 
A SUBSIDIARY OF INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
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“For every joint on every line” 


Me J 
A FEW OF THE 


COMPANIES USING 


VICTAULIC 
COUPLINGS 


Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
Sinclair Oil & Gas Company 
Pan American Petroleam Company 
Texas Pipe Line Company 
Shell Petroleum Company 










e 
Associated Gas & Electric Co. 
Hope Natural Gas Company 
Kansas Osage Gas Company 
* 

Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
Tennessee Copper Company 


St. Joseph Lead Company / VICTAULIC 
p DISTRIBUTORS 
Bucyrus Company HANLON-WATERS, INC. 
Merritt, Chapman & Scott Co. Tulsa, Oklahoma 
American Cyanamid Company Coast 


DUCOMMUN CORPORATION 
2 ¥ los Angeles, California 

For all sizes of steel, wrought iron, cast 
iron and spiral weld pipe — any pressure. 


Western Pennsylvania 
PITTSBURGH SUPPLY COMPANY 


Mail the coupon for detailed information. Pistchurgh, Penneytvania 

Minois, Indiana 
VICTAULIC COMPANY OF AMERICA say eee 
26 Broadway New York 2 


Ohio 


FLEXIBLE LEAK-PROOF  “"™*Gnstrou"™™ 


Mi Wi in, lowa 
“For every joint on F. S. VAN BERGEN 
ve ie 
every line” — 
Canada 
D. B. McWILLIAMS 
. Toronto, Canada 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. West Virginia and Kentucky 


PB! PE CcCoOoU PLI MN GS THE McJUNKIN SUPPLY CO. 


Charleston, West Virginia 














FOR CRUDE OIL GAS WATER SEWAGE COMPRESSED AIR ETC. 





For uses, installations, VICTAULIC COMPANY OF AMERICA Stine na sadenndencieddbbetebittimmadadines tetierenpidaaad 
specifications and 


prices, fill in and mail 
this coupon. Please send me Victaulic Bulletin No.7 Address 


26 Broadway New York 
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We'll 
Wager that 
ROOTS PUMPS 


will be ordered 
for the stations, for 
Martians are advanced in 
civilization, according to au- 
thorities, and they would hot be & 
Satisfied with obsolete or ineffi- 

cient equipment. 
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Write 
for 


Details ! 


he P.H.8 EM.ROOTS CO. 


mstticaco = CONNERSVILLE, INDIANA edXE¥298,, 
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SAVINGS IN 
GAS MAIN CONSTRUCTION 


Because we provide each job with adequate modern 
labor-saving equipment— 


Because each field organization is composed of men 
experienced in pipe line construction— 


Because we apply the same efficient methods to gas 
main work that have been successful in our 
general construction work— 


Because all our work is done on the basis of cost plus 
a fee, with 100% of all savings reverting to the 
client— 


WE CAN BUILD GAS LINES AT LOW COST. 


For Information Address our Nearest Office 


THE U. G.I. CONTRACTING COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS 


INCORPORATED 
DWIGHT P. ROBINSON, PresIvENT 


Philadelphia Conway Building 
Broad and Arch Streets Chicago 


MAXIMUM RETURN TO CLIENTS PER DOLLAR INVESTED 
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REYNOLDS Meets and Answers 
Every Demand » » 


ARYING conditions —unusual require- 

ments—are problems every Gas Engi- 
neer has to solve. Reynolds Regulators 
meet and solve these difficult problems of 
Gas Control. Their standard of perform- 
ance is dependable under the hardest and 
most trying conditions. Constant research 
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by a skilled Staff of Engineers, keeps 
Reynolds always one step ahead. Let 
these men help you solve your problems. 


Model O-—the old standard—has suc- 


cessfully served for a quarter of a century. 





j ane i) 
Model 10 features all working parts Nt — O yi-A)) 
accessible and interchangeable while in " | > —_—_— 
pipe line. Model 20 working parts are 1 4 
so accurate as to permit complete inter- : | 


changeability in shops. ° 
WRITE! 








GAS CONTROL SINCE 1892 


(PALL; 
Las Regulator C. = ii 


Anderson, /ndiana 
Eastern Service Company, Bo Mass FE. Ne 


hos. ( Corin Detroit al chi igan Bran } re or aht i 
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Dresser Couplings are made 
for every standard size of 
pipe, both steel and cast iron, 
from %” up. 

Here is a section of a 48” 
cast iron pipe manufactured 
gas main that has been in op- 
eration for several years in 
connection with the system 
of Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company, of Chicago 
Illinois. When completed the 
line tested absolutely bottle- 
tight, and it will remain per- 
manently so. An inquiry to 
the owners of this and many 
other Dresser mains aggregat- 
ing hundreds of miles will tell 
you that leaks do not develop 
in transmission systems of 
this type of construction. 

8. R. DRESSER MFG. CO., 
Bradford, Pa. 
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FIFTY-FOUR YEARS 


HELPING THE GAS INDUSTRY 
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5-50 District Governor 





Back Pressure Valve 





Connelly 
Balance Governor 





Automatic 
Station Governor 





Mercury Seal Governor 





»HE American Nation was celebrating its One- 
‘y)) Hundredth Birthday in 1876, when we began to help 
“=” the gas industry to make purer gas and distribute it 
more economically and with greater safety. 


During the ensuing 54 years we have, through our experi- 
ence and direct contact with the industry, kept abreast of 
the immense progress made in the gas field and have im- 
proved our product to meet the changed conditions. 


Therefore, you can place implicit confidence in any pro- 
duct bearing the Connelly trade-mark, with the knowledge 
that it is the last word in up-to-date design, quality of 
material and expert workmanship; made possible by over 
half a century of knowing how. 


Our Engineers will gladly answer all questions relative to 
the purification and distribution of gas. 


Iron Sponge Precipitated 
The Ideal Gas Purifier. Made in U. S. A. 


Because of its dependability, Iron Sponge is 
widely used as standard purifying material. 
But in extraordinary cases where boxes are 
small and revivification is necessary, Iron 
Sponge Precipitated is recommended. It does 
not heat to a high point. 








Miller Grip Packing 


Every joint is an expansion 
joint when it is made with 
Miller Grip Packing. This 
packing is flexible at all 
times and permanently tight. 
Connelly 
Counter-Balanced 


Manhole 


Revivif ying Machines 


Safety Gas Tape 


Waterproof and binding, it 
is excellent for temporary 
repairs to mains and 
services. 

Gas Main Bags 
The Jones Jet 
Photometer 
Siphon Pressure Guages 


Street Dept. Requisities 


CONNELLY IRON SPONGE & GOVERNOR CO. 


For 54 Years Makers of Dependable Governors and 
Purifying Material 


200 South Second Street, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Chicago Office and Plant 


3154 South California Ave. 
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The UNIVERSAL 


OXIDE CONDITIONER 





Economically and Efficiently Disintegrates, Aerates and 
Piles Oxide Purifying Materials —in a Single Operation 


O other method now in use can accomplish 
the physical conditioning and revivification 
of oxide purifying materials in a better 


manner, shorter time and at a less expense than is 
possible with the Universal Oxide Conditioner. 


Mechanically operated, The Universal Oxide Con- 
ditioner thoroughly disintegrates the material and 
deposits it with a blast effect in fluffy piles com- 
pletely aerated and ready for use without in any 
way damaging the material. This method greatly 
hastens the atmospheric action of revivification as 
the iron oxide is immediately regenerated with the 





The machine is port- 
able and can _ be 
readily moved. Ma- 
terial can be piled in 
any direction to suit 
conditions. 








reaction of the sulphides to the action of the air. 


The Universal Oxide Conditioner does the job in a 
manner far superior to the slow and expensive hand 
labor methods and makes it possible to operate with 
less material lying idle until complete revivification 
has taken place. It also eliminates the tying up of 
capital and ground space for a long period of time. 


As a time and labor saver, this machine knows no 
equal. It pays for itself in direct savings and 
conditions purifier much more efficiently than by 
any other method. Its many advantages are worthy 
of your consideration. 





Model No. 150, with 15 H.P. motor, 
Capacity 1200 to 1800 cu. ft. per hour 























THE UNIVERSAL SAND EQUIPMENT CO. 


1835 COLUMBUS ROAD 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Combined Pressure and Tem- 

perature Recorder in plant of 

Denver Fire be 4 Co., Denver, 
olo 





Safeguard for Both 


The Customer and the Gas Company 


The Denver Fire Clay Co. recently changed from oil to gas fuel, and in their en- 
deavor to check costs, installed modern instruments, Mr. C. H. Butz, of their Engi- 
neering Department, writes, 


“The installation of the Brown combined pressure and temperature 
recorder has enabled us to correct their billing with a saving as great 
as 1 or 2%. With a consumption of gas between ten and fourteen 
million cubic feet per month, this might amount to a good deal during 
the year. 

“There may be other places throughout the country in which the same 
instrument can be used for the same purpose. It would be a safeguard 
for both the customer and the Public Service Company.” 


Brown Flow Meters, Thermometers, and Pyrometers will enable you to effect sav- 
ings in gas manufacture or use. Write for further data or quotations or have a 
Brown Engineer call and analyse your problem. 


THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
4473 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Branches in 20 principal cities 


Brown Instruments 





“to measure is to economize " 
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is a chrome base cement that will meet your severest 
requirements for a high temperature cement, 
especially where there is heavy slagging 
action. It has a fusion point of over 
3400° F, 
We will gladty tell you more 
about GREFCO and the 

service records that 
have been made in 


many furnace 
linings. 





STANDARD 


Silica Bonding Cement, another G. R. product, is rec- 
ommended where conditions are not so severe and tem- 
peratures range to 2800° F. It is ideal for bonding fire clay 
and silica brick, patching, and general repair work. 
G. R. Representatives will gladly make recommendations that will 
meet your specific furnace conditions. 
GENERAL REFRACTORIES COMPANY 


106 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
District Offices: 
Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, New York, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco 
Representatives: Seattle, Montreal, Havana, Cuba a 


TAND ARD 


Al -EMENT 
TEFRACT RIES» 


or 
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Hl This is all You Need to Open 
a or Close a Darling Valve 


Comparisons favor Darlings. Take it from any 
slant you like—ease of operation, long life, 
accessibility, quick repair, or ultimate cost. 














who have made a thorough study of valve per- 
formance under the most trying conditions, find 
Darlings most economical and most reliable in 
service. 


Men of wide experience in field practice—men | 
| 
| 





Write for details of design and construction. 


DARLING VALVE & MFG. CO. 





} 
$ 
Hl WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
rete Darling Outside Screw and Yoke 
54 ; Forged Steel, Flanged End Gate New York Chicago Oklahoma City Houston 
Valve. Dar-o-loy trimmed. 








DARLING 


GATE VALVES 


401 
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ReE REFRACTORY CEMENTS ! 
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R&E 
CEMENTS 


for 


GAS PLANTS 


R & E * 3000 


You can’t find a better cement for all- 
around service in gas plants. R & E 
#3000 air-sets to full strength; retains 
its bond; makes brick dislodgement 
impossible when “barring down;” 
will not crumble. Unusual adhesive- 
ness makes {3000 extremely efficient 
for hot or cold patching. Fine tex- 
ture permits extremely thin joints 
which, together with its excellent 
bond, is a further safeguard against 
bricks “pulling out.” 

#3000 will not bloat or puff at low 
temperatures; does not crumble or 
fall when equipment is “‘off the line.” 
Withstands temperatures in excess of 
3000 F. 

Conveniently shipped ready for use 
in plastic form in 100 and 500 Ib. 
steel drums. Try a drum today. 


“Moldit” 


We recommend Moldit for such work 
as monolithic floors, checker work 
and arches. It avoids delays in 
waiting for special tiles or brick. 
Just add a little fresh water and 
mold it into any desired shape. 
Moldit “‘air-sets” and attains full 
strength without heat. It does not 
shrink and meets the most severe 
requirements of modern construction. 
You can use Moldit under tempera- 
tures up to 3000° F. It’s easy to 
use, too. Add a little fresh water 
and pour—no ramming, no hammer- 
ing—just mold it. Weighs only 100 
Ibs. per cu. ft. molded. Shipped in 
convenient 100 Ib. waterproof bags. 


“Moldit-A” 


Use Moldit-A for service under tem- 
peratures between 200° F. and 
2400° F. It works the same as 
“‘Moldit” and can be used for mono- 
lithic floors, standpipes, doors, etc., 
any place where great structural 
strength is essential, or desired. Like 
other R & E Cements, Moldit-A 
air-sets and gains full strength with- 
out heat. It weighs approximately 
100 lbs. per cubic foot and is shipped 
in 100 Ib. handy waterproof bags. 

Order a few bags on trial today. 








(ive Lon GER 
SERVICE 


—and savings naturally follow! 


When one of leading gas plants in the country in- 
creases “‘machine” brickwork life by 33% and an- 
other saves a considerable sum by simply pouring 
its monolithic standpipes and oven floors and still 
another patches two or three tiles in a row with- 
out shutting down—there must be some unusual 
merit in R & E Refractory Cements. There is! 
All of these plants are saving hundreds of 
dollars annually in refractory repairs—not 
because we say so but because actual prac- 
tice is proving R & E Refractory Cements 
far above the average. 


We Guarantee Our Products 


So sure are we that our cements will 
perform exactly as we claim and 
entirely to your satisfaction that 
we give a definite guarantee. 
Try a shipment (the smallest 
standard container if you 
choose) and if you are not 
satisfied, we will not charge 
a single cent. That’s fair 
enough, isn’t it? 


REFRACTORY & ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 


Pittsburgh Baltimore Philadelphia Chicago 
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COTTRELL 


” ELECTRICAL PRECIPITATION PROCESSES 


for the removal of 


| _ DUSTS, FUMES, MISTS, TARS 
and OTHER SUSPENDED MATTER from GASES 





Seta hamster ean Fe 5S Ss Re a ar ee rer 


vee 
The following applications of the Cottrell Processes aré estab- 
t 
| lished by satisfactory performance and the removals effected 
| being only dependent on the Purchasers’ requirements. 
4 a! Carburetted Water Gas . . 95%—99% removal 
at By-Product Coke Oven Gas . 95%—99% “ 
| Powdered Coal Ash. . . . 90%—95% “ 
As | Carbon and Lamp Black . . 95%—99% 
a Hot Roaster Gas. . . . . 95%—99% “ 
if! Sulphuric Acid Mist. . . . 95%—99% ° 
- | Contact Acid Gas Purification 99% : 
ee Phosphoric Acid Recovery. . 95%—99% “ 
Miscellaneous Applications . 90%—99% 


Our experience gained through the construction and successful 

operation of Cottrell Electrical Precipitation Process Installations 

of a total gas capacity exceeding 10,000,000 cubic feet per 

minute treating different types of gases enables us to intelligently 

study any new problem in gas cleaning. If our Process can be 

adapted, we are prepared to offer a complete installation guar- 
anteed to effect the desired result. 











Gas Detarring Air Cleaning 


| 
inne dete RESEARCH CORPORATION iinccu 


: Powdered Fuel si Removal 25 West 43rd Street Paper & Pulp Mill Processes 
arbon and Lamp Black Recover Sulphuric Acid Recover 
. . NEW YORK, N. Y. ; - 


Asphalt Products Recovery Roaster Gas Cleaning 


Chicago Office, 343 S. Dearborn Street 
Non-Ferrous Metal Treatments Plant and Laboratory, Bound Brook, N. J. Miscellaneous Acid Recovery 
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PHILFUELS PROCESS 


of 
Gsas Manufacture 



























































Flow Diagram of Philfuels Process Plant 
BUTANE-AIR CARBURETION 


A—CONTROL BOARD F—SURGE TANK 
B—STORAGE WATER HEATER G—COMPRESSOR 
C—VAPORIZER H—STATION REGULATOR 
D—BUTANE METER I—STATION METER 


E—PROPORTIONING MACHINE 


For The Gas Industry 
This Process Opens New Markets 
Now Unserved with Gas and 
Converts Unprofitable Plants Into 


Revenue-Producing Properties 


PHILFUELS COMPANY 


(Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company) 


7-101 General Motors Bldg. Detroit, Michigan 


Gas Manufacturing Division 
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THE BARTLETT HAYWARD COMPANY 


Main Office and Works Pershing Square Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md. New York City 





DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 
Complete Coal Gas Plants 
Carburetted Water Gas Plants 
Blue Water Gas Plants 
Oil Gas Plants 
By-Product Plants 


peregrine 


ee ime 


| De Brouwer Charging and Discharging Machines 
Salt Water and Fresh Water Condensers 

Tar Extractors 

Purifiers 


B. H. Co. Vertical Centrifugal Scrubbers 


(Feld Type) 


| B. H. Co. Thickener 


(Genter Type) 


Steel Tanks 
it Vertical Waste Heat Boilers 
. B. H. Co. Westling Valve 


(Patent Applied For) 


7 Fast’s Flexible Couplings 


GAS HOLDERS 











Tue Barttett HAywarp COoMPANY’s MAIN PLANT 
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Does the Industry Need a Consulting 
Architect ? 


AS IN ITS TRANSIT from the 

field or manufacturing plant to the 
point of ultimate consumption finds its 
way into some sort of building or struc- 
ture, whether this be a home, a factory or 
an institution. It is therefore paramount 
that the Gas Industry sees to it that the 
plant or home offers easy and adequate 
housing for the appliance to be used. Ob- 
viously this will not only make for livabil- 
ity in the home and satisfactory operation 
of the plant but, what is somewhat more 
urgent, will guarantee to gas fuel its 
proper place in the general scheme of 
affairs. 

Industry in general and living habits and 
conditions are undergoing quite rapid 
changes and adjustments, and almost over- 
night we might face a situation wherein 
the well recognized adaptability of the 
average gas appliance will not be so 
secure. Reference is here made to the in- 
fluence of changes in architectural pro- 
cedure. 

But, aside from any upset of this nature, 
and merely considering the existing 
status of home and factory building, it is 
astonishing how many truly reputable 
architects and builders are ignorant of how 
a gas appliance should be located and in- 
deed, why gas should be used at all. In 
this regard the Gas Industry might con- 


tend that the architect ought to know 


more about gas and its utilization. But, 
candor compels us to admit that the archi- 
tect can very properly argue that the gas 
man ought to know more about architec- 
ture. As a matter of fact, both sides of the 
argument can stand a bit of cultivation. 
And, after all, at least for the present, the 
architect is in the commanding position. 
He can proceed to design his structure and 
let the equipment man and others worry 
about accommodating their appliances to it 
while specifically, the gas man cannot, as 
yet, present an appliance to the architect 
and demand that he build a house around 
it. 

If we admit that there should be an in- 
terchange of information that will be put 
to practical use it would appear that there 
should be an easy and efficiently function- 
ing method of handling the matter. Merely 
chanting the battle cry of “Cooperation” 
will not suffice. We need to retain some- 
one who knows a good deal about architec- 
ture; someone who can tell us sufficiently 
in advance whether the home is coming to 
some radical change that will affect us; 
someone to get around amongst the better 
architects and builders and spread the gas 
story; someone, in short who will speed 
the happy day when a home or other build- 
ing will not be called modern unless it 
can accommodate and utilize gas from 
every standpoint. 
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As Al Jolson 
Would Say 


O THOSE INDIVIDUALS who might shed a 
copious tear in alleging that the Gas Industry is 
woefully lacking in selling ability we would es- 

pecially recommend the burning of a modicum of “mid- 
night oil” in studying what a Brooklyn Union Gas Com- 
pany salesman did in creating a record during December 
for the sales of gas refrigerators—and this in the face 
of seemingly adverse business conditions. 

This man, Mr. J. P. Conklin, evidently took a care- 
ful inventory of these adverse conditions, called on his 
reserve energy and native ingenuity and went out and 
“licked” the job. 

It is interesting to note some of the basic rules for 
success used by Mr. Conklin. He lengthened his work- 
ing day ; reasoning that the law of averages would guar- 
antee that the more people he called on the more sales 
he would make. He called on many of his prospects 
after supper time. He “worked” very old prospects 
long after the average salesman would have consigned 
them to the discard. And, best of all, he hewed to the 
line in a dogged manner that must have been refreshing 
to his: superiors—and remunerative to himself in the 
meanwhile. 

The heartening thought to be drawn from this man’s 
achievement is that similar results can be obtained by 
other salesmen, not only with gas refrigerators but with 
other appliances as well; not only in Brooklyn but else- 
where. It only remains for the ambitious to follow out 
his elementary but potent plan for turning the trick. 

It is felt that, what with the various means that are 
available to the salesman for improving his work, we 
will see more and more of records like Mr. Conklin has 
set up. The Gas Industry has the proper raw material 
to be turned into first class salesmen and, looking a bit 
into the future, we are. prompted to quote Al Jolson in 
contending that “you aint seen nothin’ yet.” 


-—— 4% —— - 


Chicago Succeeds in 
Scattering Moving Days 


HICAGO HAS DECIDED to stagger its moving 
days instead of staggering on a single moving day 
each spring and fall. A concerted effort has been 

made by public utility companies, real estate men, mov- 
ing companies, and civic organizations of that city, to 
scatter the expiration dates of house and apartment 
leases in order to reduce the great shock upon business 
generally which formerly attended moving days of April 
30 and September 30. The Business Week reports that 
this effort has been a success. It is believed that about 
one-third of the leases which have been written during 
the past year have been arranged for expiration dates 
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other than for the two which formerly were recog- 
nized. 


Evidently the public has caught hold of the idea and 
decided that there are many convenient times in the year 
at which to move. Gas companies throughout the coun- 
try will do well to exercise the most vigorous part which 
they can in encouraging similar movements elsewhere. 

Even though mid-winter is not a common moving time 
it is a very convenient time at which to organize a cam- 
paign for changing lease-expiring dates. 
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Proper Settings for 
Accessory Equipment 


ONTINUOUS and efficient operation of a works 
depends upon the proper functioning of accesscry 
equipment, such as pumps and compressors, just 

as much as upon the purchase of proper coal and the 
use of proper refractory materials in a generator or 
oven. Yet one would not think that this was the case 
upon visiting many gas works. Pumps are tucked into 
any spare corner, accessories are on temporary-looking 
foundations, and an air of casualness prevails through- 
out. This should not be so. 

The Compressed Air Society, whose membership in- 
cludes a number of the ablest builders of compressed- 
air equipment, recognizes the error of careless plant 
practice in the very first paragraph which it sets forth in 
the revised trade standards for installation and care of 
compressors. These paragraphs provide “plenty of 
light,” “ample room all around the. compressor,” “a 
dust-tight room,” and other necessities for the stable 
placing, proper cleaning and inspection, and permanent 
satisfactory functioning of the machine. It is not out 
of place to have these items first in such a discussion, 
for the first matter to be considered in the course of in- 
stallation of mechanical equipment is a proper setting 
where stable foundation, clean air, and adequate light 
and working space are assured. 

AMERICAN Gas JOURNAL suggests that some day each 
superintendent set aside an hour or two and go over his 
entire works with the sole purpose of viewing accessory 
equipment and minor mechanical parts. Look at every- 
thing from oil holes and grease cups to the major ac- 
cessories, such as pushers, charging machines, and the 
like. Look at them from the standpoint of the plant 
operator who must inspect, clean, lubricate, and care 
for the device. Take along a large notebook and write 
down your observations. We venture to forecast that 
you will have lots of overhauling ideas in mind when 
again you sit down at your own desk. You may even 
have a better understanding of why certain plant me- 
chanics or operators seem always to be in trouble, with 
never any time for new and constructive effort. In any 
event, the idea is worth a trial. 
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Appliance Selection— 
A Job for Home Service 
UCCESSFUL AND PROFITABLE merchandis- 
ing of gas appliances demands that great care be 
exercised in the selection of styles of equipment 
that are to be sold. No matter how many laboratory 
approvals may attach to a domestic gas-burning device, 
it is not easily and profitably sold unless it has an appeal 
to the housewife. 
The best paid members of any department store staff 
are its buyers. These 
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and saleability. A@@R6tild be considered when placing 
contracts for the season’s appliance supply. 


Gas and 
the Doctor 


ESPITE the rapid changes in nearly everything 
the average person participates in during the 
daily round, the doctor, particularly the family 

physician, still retains his old-time hold on the intima- 
cies of the home circle. 


He generally knows more of 
financial status of his 





individuals must an- 
ticipate accurately the 
preferences, even the 
whims, of the pur- 
chasing public. In a 
lesser degree this 
same situation is true 
of the appliance buying 
for gas companies. 
We have never 
taken a canvass of 
gas company purchas- 
ing methods in order 
to prove quantitative- 
ly the relative influ- 
ence of general man- 
ager, sales manager, 
and home service di- 
rector in the types se- 
lected for sale. But 
without such data we still feel confident of the conclu- 
sion that the home service director has had far too little 
influence. When we look at many of the appliances, 
unnecessarily ugly, obviously archaic, and lacking in 





style value, even grotesque in form and finish, we won- 
der who either perpetuated or purchased the outrage. 

We suggest that home service directors be given more 
influence in these matters even if it may somewhat de- 
tract from their cooking school and recipe distribution 
functions. If the present directors are not competent 
to advise on appliance style and finish then we should 
get additional persons in the industry who are competent. 
These persons should work closely in cooperation with 
that group of technical men and women who are dealing 
with the fundamentals of design and testing. Obvious- 
ly, they should not do away with the tests which deter- 
mine safety, efficiency, or durability of the appliance. 
But these basic factors are no more important than style 





Now who could have sent him such a valentine? 


patients than the most 
expert credit associa- 
tion that was ever in- 
vented. He is familiar 
with Aunt Sarah’s pet 
hates and knows just 
about how far Uncle 
Clem can drive from 
the first tee. All told 
he’s a tolerably canny 
fellow. But, does he 
know much about the 
gas business? 

Why should he 
know anything about 
our industry? 

Wouldn’t it be at 
least a little desirable 
for him to know that 
gas house heating 
will keep the house at an even temperature—not to men- 
tion the temperature of his patients—thereby promoting 
better health? Shouldn’t he know that the gas refrig- 
erator will obviate spoiled food and its attendant ills? 
Wouldn’t it help for him to know a lot of other things 
about gas, particularly as they are concerned with its 
domestic utilization? Through some agency of other, he 
doubtless knows quite a bit about electricity—the heat- 
ing pad, the heater for the bathroom, the electric refrig- 
erator, the violet ray apparatus, etc. 

It would seem worth while for some plan to be 
worked out whereby gas men would address meetings 
of physicians and vice versa. We already have a real 
story to tell them about the abatement of the smoke 
nuisance and they in turn are amply familiar with the 
baneful effects of soot. 

Let’s work out some plan for cultivating the medical 
profession in a real way. 
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The Appliances in This Permanent Exhibit in 


Los Angeles are Connected for 


Actual Demonstration 
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Upper Left—American Radiator Company's Gas-fired House Heating Boiler and Byrent Boilers displayed by Crane Company. 
Upper right—Industrial Gas Furnaces for space heating and drying 
Lower left—Industrial Heat Treating Furnaces 


Lower right—Small miscellaneous burner display in center foreground. Soft metal melting pots and heat treating furnace in 


right foreground. Bristol Control display in background. 
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Promoting 
Industrial Gas Sales 


The recently inaugurated exhibit of industrial gas burning 
equipment at Los Angeles planned along practical lines 


J. LYLE VANCE 


Exhibit Manager, Natural Gas Bureau, Los Angeles 


HROUGH an_ intermediate organization, 
known as the Natural Gas Bureau the three 
utility companies; viz., The Los Angeles Gas & 
Electric Corporation, The Southern California 
Gas Company and the Southern Counties Gas 
Company, with offices in Los Angeles and gas distribu- 
tion systems extending throughout six of the eight 
Southern California Counties, have established a per- 
manent exhibit of industrial gas burning equipment. 

A ground floor building, with a floor area of 6,875 
sq. ft., has been leased and space allotted to heavy and 
light duty industrial and commercial gas burning equip- 
ment manufacturers who have installed and connected 
their appliances for actual operation and demonstration. 


Stimulating Use of Natural Gas 


The three utility companies have for a long time seen 
the need of cooperative efforts of this kind and their 
present move will encourage the greater use of natural 
gas in industrial and commercial lines. The oil and gas 
fields of California have for years been producing nat- 
ural gas in enormous quantities; so much in fact, that 
many millions of cubic feet have in the past been ex- 
hausted into the air. The State has recently taken steps 
to conserve this resource, so the effort the gas com- 
panies are putting forth ties in opportunely with the 
State’s effort. 

Plant managers and executives can now visit the ex- 
hibit, see the equipment in operation and may even ac- 
tually use the equipment, if they so desire, to try out 
the effectiveness of gas as applied to their own heating 
problem. 

The Natural Gas Bureau has functioned in the past, 
handling matters of common interest to the three utility 
companies, as well as exhibits in temporary shows, fairs 
and expositions, this work being carried on by a com- 
mittee composed of Mr. C. M. Grow of the Southern 
California Gas Company, Chairman, Mr. Frank Weiss 
of the Los Angeles Gas & Electric Corporation and Mr. 
Clyde Potter of the Southern Counties Gas Company. 
When the permanent exhibit was decided upon it was 
recognized that the above committee should be enlarged 
so that the three original members could have assistance 
in the new venture. A sub-committee was then formed 
and given immediate charge of establishing the perman- 
ent gas equipment exhibit. Mr. Charles L. Ferry of the 
Southern Counties Gas Company was appointed as 
Chairman of the Exhibit Committee with Mr. C. A. 
Thorp of the Los Angeles Gas & Electric Corporation 


and Mr. E. M. DeRemer of the Southern California Gas 
Company serving with him. It is this committee which 
has carried through and made the exhibit a reality. 

The building selected has a frontage of 50 feet and 
a depth of 125 feet. Being a little wider in the rear, the 
building averages 55 feet in width, all of which is 
ground floor space, well lighted by means of ten large 
skylights and having a large window which has been 
converted into a show window. A reception room and 
private office, beautifully designed and furnished has 
been built in. 

In all of the display spaces gas, water and electric 
outlets were installed. The piping for these connections 
were buried in the concrete floor and the outlets brought 
up beneath or behind the various pieces of equipment. 

Space being limited, the number of exhibitors in each 
particular line was restricted to three or four and these 
were selected and invited to display their equipment be- 
cause of responsibility of the manufacturer, the high 
standard of their product, the fuel economy it effected 
and the sales and service representation the manufac- 
turer had locally. To these selected exhibitors no charge 
is made for the space their displays occupy, but their 
goods are installed on consignment and each exhibitor 
has paid for the total cost of installation. They are 
further required to keep their displays up to date and 
to replace all obsolete equipment with the newer models 
as they come out. The exhibit in turn is as much a 
show-room for the exhibitor as it is for the commercial 
and industrial sales engineers of the several gas com- 
panies and they are using it as such. 


Selling the Employees First 


In opening the exhibit to the industrial public it was 
decided that the first necessity was to sell the sales 
organizations of each gas company on the merits 
of the exhibit and the equipment shown. Therefore a 
series of previews were arranged at which times the ex- 
hibitors received the sales organizations of the three gas 
companies en masse. Their equipment was all in full 
operation and the salesmen were organized into groups 
who met in turn each of the exhibitors, saw the working 
demonstration and heard the merits of the equipment 
explained in detail. Since these previews, salesmen have 
gone into the field with enthusiasm and are constantly 
bringing in the interested prospects for demonstrations. 

In addition to maintaining the displays now installed, 
it is the intention of the Natural Gas Bureau to inves- 
tigate all new uses of gas and to assemble all new types 
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of equipment which prove worthy of recognition, thus 
making the exhibit the one central place where the best 
equipment in these lines may be found. 


Automatic Control Emphasized 


The equipment for heat treating and metal melting 
which is prominently displayed is of special interest to 
the various large and small manufacturers who have 
become such an important factor in the development of 
Southern California in the last decade. Here will be 
found furnaces for hardening, annealing, malleabilizing 
normalizing, tempering, forging, etc. Special stress in 
these displays is being laid on the importance of auto- 
matic temperature controls because of its effect on the 
quality of the product turned out, its saving of labor 
and time, its saving of fuel and general lowering of 
costs of operation, as well as its general desirability. All 
heat treating equipment is therefore, fitted with the 
latest control devices and here are to be seen those 
which record the temperatures of all the heats run, as 
well as those which merely indicate the temperature 
at which the various pieces of equipment are operating 
when under fire. As shown, this equipment conclusively 
demonstrates the supremacy of gas for these indus- 
trial operations over any other fuel or energy used for 
heat treatment. 

Some of the spaces have been alloted to temperature 
control manufacturers who show their complete lines. 

The generation of steam with gas is demonstrated in 
the displays of cast iron sectional low pressure steam 
boilers and high pressure tubular steel boilers. All of 
these boilers are of the very latest types with full auto- 
matic controls, low water feeds and cut-offs and safety 
pilots, as well as being equipped with the best and most 
approved methods of insulation and encased in the new 
and attractive jackets. 


A Saving of Consequence 


The gas generated steam from this equipment is put 
to practical demonstration by means of applying it to 
space heating, water heating, cooking, auto cleaning, dis- 
tillation and many other uses. Direct water heating in 
large volume is shown by means of the best and most 
economical equipment obtainable. Large volume direct 
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gas heated air for use in heating of large spaces, such as 
auditoriums and factories is shown and the same equip- 
ment also demonstrates its adaptability for commercial 
drying and dehydrating of all sorts of products. 

Considerable space has been given over to hotel and 
restaurant ranges, ovens and miscellaneous kitchen spe- 
cialties, featuring thermostatic controls and every latest 
and newest development and improvement. Along side 
this section is to be found Bakers’ ovens of the various 
types including deck ovens, rotating or revolving and 
travelling ovens. 

Industrial and commercial gas burners are being fea- 
tured prominently. Some of these are in brick setting 
which will show their application to various uses, prom- 
inent among these being the burners’ adaptability for 
firing steam boilers of all types, cooking of such items 
as varnish, foodstuffs, etc. Smaller burners, torches 
and various bench furnaces are also shown for use in 
lighter duty gas burning. 


Shows for Special Industries 


It is the intention of the Natural Gas Bureau to set 
aside, from time to time, certain days or weeks when 
special shows will be given for the benefit of some par- 
ticular industry. These shows will ordinarily feature 
the putting on the market of some new type or kind of 
equipment which will be of interest to those in this in- 
dustry. When these special shows are being held the 
exhibit will be open evenings, as well as during the day, 
and because of the fact that the building has been es- 
pecially fitted with adequate lighting facilities this will 
be very effective. In designing the lighting system par- 
ticular thought was given the encouragement of proper 
lighting in factories and similar establishments. The im- 
portance of proper ventilation in places where men and 
women work was also considered and the building is 
equipped with an exhaust fan of large capacity so that 
burned gases may be quickly exhausted and the building 
maintained at comfortable temperature during all times. 

It is the intention of the gas companies to call at- 
tention at various times to the exhibit in their general 
advertising so as to keep the idea constantly before the 
public. The Bureau will also carry on a consistent cam- 
paign by direct mail advertising and education direct to 
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General view front to rear 


the various industrial groups so that the exhibitors and 
the gas companies will get tangible results from their 
cooperative effort. 

A register of all visitors to the exhibit is being kept 
with a notation of the equipment in which they are in- 
terested. At the end of each day a report is sent to the 
Industrial Sales Department of each of the three spon- 
soring gas companies, as to the number of visitors, their 
names, addresses and their interest in the exhibit. At 
the same time another report is sent to the exhibitors in 
whose equipment they are interested. After a few days 
a follow-up inquiry is sent to the gas company’s sales 
engineer and the exhibitor as a reminder and also to get 
definite information as to the results being obtained by 
the maintenance of the exhibit. No direct follow-up to 
the prospect is made by the exhibit personnel because it 
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Cooperation with Heating 
Contractors 


N A paper, “Selling Gas Boilers with the Coopera- 

tion of the Heating Contractors,” read before the 
Pacific Coast Gas Assn. by W. L. Hoyt, American 
Radiator Company, the following outline of a partner- 
ship plan between the Utility and the Heating Contrac- 
tors was stressed. 


I. The salesman interviews the prospect and obtains 
a request for a figure on the cost of installation. 

II. The salesman then files prospect with the boiler 
specialist who obtains a complete figure on the 
installation from a contractor together with a 
guarantee. 


III. The salesman presents this figure to his customer 
as the cash price on the installation and with the 
help of the contact man sells him. 

IV. On completion of the installation, the contractor 


is paid in full by the Utility, usually less the 
trade price of the boiler and controls which are 
furnished him. 
V. The trade contact man jobs boilers to the con- 
tractors and assists them in making their own 
sales—which is the real purpose of the plan. 
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is the desire of the Natural Gas Bureau that it become 
generally recognized that anyone interested in industrial 
gas can visit the Exhibit and study the advantages of 
the various pieces of equipment shown without being 
urged to buy at the Exhibit. 

The Exhibit is manned by the Exhibit Manager, Mr. 
J. Lyle Vance, formerly an industrial gas sales engineer 
with the Southern Counties Gas Company, an assistant 
and the Manager’s secretary. 

Although the Exhibit has been open to the public only 
two months, the effectiveness has become plainly evi- 
dent. A very high percentage of prospects coming to 
the Exhibit have actually made purchases and it is cer- 
tain that the public and the manufacturer will benefit 
equally with the gas utility companies who are sponsor- 
ing, financing and maintaining the Exhibit. 


The advantages of this plan to the Utility are as 
follows :— 

1. It greatly simplifies the sales organization and 
training. 

It lessens the sales resistance for the selling 
force. 

. It encourages independent selling by the con- 
tractor. 

It assures the proper installation of the boiler. 
It gives gas boiler heating the backing of the 
heating fraternity. 

It opens the door to volume gas boiler sales. 
Now let us review the advantages to the con- 
tractor :— 

1. It gives him an active selling force. 

2. It gives him his regular profit on all material. 
3. It gives him an opportunity to finance his in- 
4. 
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stallations, thru the Utility. 
It assists him in his efforts to put in quality 
installations and gets him out of the com- 
petitive field. 
It opens a large field he has not touched. 
When a Utility works on a plan of this nature, it is 
not hard to make the contractor realize what gas fired 
boilers will do for him for it is proven by his own in- 
stallations. He knows that the gas fired boiler is the 
cheapest fully automatic radiator heating system, but he 
needs the Utility cooperative selling to convince him 
that gas is the best fuel for his clients. 
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Induction Gas Burner 


Application of the annular orifice induction gas burner to furnace practice, pet- 


mitting the induction of high temperature primary air 


GILBERT E. SEIL’, HAROLD A. HEILIGMAN® 
CHARLES N. WITHEROW* 


ASEOUS FUELS, in phase with and miscible 
in all proportions with the supporter of com- 
bustion, permit of closer regulation of burn- 
ing conditions than do solid or liquid fuels. 
Liquid fuels of course include pulverized solid 
fuels. This flexibility, due to the absolute uniformity 
of the combustible mixture, accounts for -the perfect 
control possible with gaseous fuels under normal con- 
ditions. The usual venturi type burner on the market 
today accomplishes this control when cold air or slight- 
ly preheated air is used. However when high tempera- 
tures are necessary and fuel economy is imperative, 
highly preheated air must be used. In some instances 
the burner must induce hot air against a definite fur- 
nace pressure. In all of these cases it is not possible to 
use the single or double type venturi induction burner. 
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The burner which is herein described is of the an- 
nular orifice type and is so constructed that the surface 
of the gas stream which induces the air for combustion 
is infinitely greater than in any other burner with which 
the authors are familiar. Where the usual venturi burner 
has a circular opening one-tenth of an inch in diameter, 
this burner has an annular orifice of exactly the same ef- 
fective area, but 2’ in diameter and infinitely greater in 
effective area. In actual figures the one-tenth of an inch 
circular opening has an effective surface area of .31416 
sq. in. per inch of gas stream at the opening, whereas 
the 2” annular opening of the same gas capacity has an 
effective surface of 6.2832 sq. in. on each side of the 
hollow cylinder of gas. If all the air induced through 
the center of the burner the effective area is 6.2832 sq. 
in. per inch of gas stream but if the double induction 
principal is used this area is at least doubled. Because 
of these features the gas will induce sufficient air for 


1Technical Director; *Research Engineer Research 
Lavina and Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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combustion at a much lower presure than will the usual 
venturi type burner. Furthermore the gas itself forms 
a venturi opening of the proper shape when this type of 
burner is used for single induction. 

This burner was primarily developed to induce air at 
2000° F. into the fire zone of a continuous kiln, removing 
the air from the same kiln from a point 85 feet from 
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the burner against a chimney effect of approximately 
four feet. Under these conditions with a gas pressure 
of two to five pounds, depending on the kiln pressure, it 
was possible to get perfect combustion in the fire zone. 

By increasing the gas pressure it was possible to in- 
duce sufficient air to keep the entire kiln under strongly 
oxidizing conditions. Venturi burners at 18 pounds 
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Figure 2 
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pressure did not in any case give neutral conditions, but 
were very definitely on the reducing side. When the 
pressure on the average venturi burner was increased 
sufficiently to induce sufficient air for combustion, the 
velocity of the mixture was greater than the velocity of 
flame propagation and combustion took place far in the 
kiln. The annular type burner also has the advantage 
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of inducing the air inside of the very thin gas stream 
causing a turbulance which insures a definite, accurate, 
and homogeneous mixture. 

In the design of a gas burner, the following factors 
must be considered :— 


1—Fuel efficiency 

2—Ease of regulation 

3—Simplicity of design 

4—Simplicity of installation, to permit of easy re- 
moval, cleaning, repair, replacement, etc. 
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Figure 4 
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In a continuous furnace, atmospheric conditions are 
best controlled by admitting a large proportion of the 
air necessary for combustion in regulated amounts at 
the burner, but in order to secure maximum fuel effi- 
ciency this air must bring back to the furnace the sen- 
sible heat which was held by the finished ware as it left 
the fire zone, and which it releases as it approaches the 
exit. Preheating the air may be accomplished by the 
use of expensive checker work bringing back to the fur- 
nace the sensible heat of the products of combustion, 
or by the use of burners which induce the air pre- 
heated by the ware leaving the fire zone to flow directly 
to the burners. This latter method can be readily in- 
corporated into standard continuous furnace practice. 

Induction burners utilize the pressure of the gas 
through the medium of a jet to inspirate sufficient air 
for combustion. Several types are illustrated in the 
drawings. 

Figure 1 shows a very simple type which consists of 
a gas jet and a tube, with means of regulating by orifice 
both the gas and air flow. This type is used in the Bun- 
sen Burner -nd in the common gas range. 

Figure 2 shows a burner using a venturi throat in 
addition to the jet. The venturi throat aids in the 
proper mixing and turbulence of the air and gas, de- 
creases the losses due to friction and eddy currents, 
and builds up a secondary pressure which is utilized in the 
design of certain types of furnaces. 

Figure 3 depicts a burner which uses two venturi 
throats, securing greater efficiency in the induction of 
the air and in mixing and turbulence of the air and fuel. 

Figure 4 shows a burner of the annular orifice type, 
combined with a venturi throat. This is the most ef- 
ficient type of induction burner, and a full description 
of its advantages will be given later. 

The induction type of gas burner operates on two 
basic principles :— 


1—The changing of relatively high pressure and 
low velocity to low pressure and high velocity. 
The constant mass and increased velocity tend 
to entrain or inspirate the air for combustion. 
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2—The utilization of a device, in this case the ven- 
turi throat, to secure proper mixing of air and 
gas, to cut down losses from eddy currents and 
friction, and to build up a secondary pressure 
which will nullify the harmful effects of fur- 
nace back pressure due to the rapid combustion 
of the gases, by acting as a guide for the move- 
ment of the combustible mixture. 


In order to calculate the forces acting in the induc- 
tion type of burner, the total energy at different points 
of a limited system, as shown in Figure 5 can, be con- 
sidered. For the sake of simplicity, a simple jet and 
venturi are used in this illustration, as the basic prin- 
ciples which apply in this case are also applicable to the 
annular orifice type of burner. 

The total energy entering the system is the sum 
of the potential energy and the kinetic energy of the 
gas leaving the jet at position A and is represented by 
the equation : 


(1) Ea= P+ ¥% CMV? 
where Ea = total energy in the gas leaving the jet at 
point A. 
P = potential energy, due to the work done com- 


pressing the gas to the pressure existing at this point. 
C = constant depending on the density of the gas. 
M = mass of the gas. 
V = velocity of the gas. 

At point B, the high pressure (P) and the low veloc- 
ity (V) are changed into a low pressure (P2) and a 
high velocity (V2), and these factors result in a region 
of diminished pressure just beyond the jet, causing the 
entrainment of the air required for combustion. The 
total energy in the gas at this point is represented by 
the equation : 

(2) E, = P2 Y, C2.M2V2? 
= potential energy in the gas at point B. 
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Cz. = constant depending on the density of the gas, 
the frictional losses, and the general efficiency 
of the system. 


Ms = mass of the gas. 
V2 = velocity of gas at point B 
P2 must be great enough to overcome any back 


pressure caused by the constriction at the 
throat of the venturi. 

At point C the mixture has passed through the ven- 
turi throat, and the total energy in the mixture is repre- 
sented by the equation: 

(3) E, — P3 > y, CsM3V3" 
where E, = potential energy in the gas at point C. 

Cs; = constant depending on the density of the mix- 
ture, the frictional losses, and the general 
efficiency of the system. 

Ms; = mass of the mixture. 
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Vs = velocity of the mixture at point C 
Ps must be great enough to overcome the back 
pressure of the furnace. 

The function of the venturi is to guide the expanding 
gases, and to control the direction of the velocity 
change, thus decreasing the losses due to friction and 
to eddy currents. The high velocity in the throat, and 
the shape of the throat prevent the back pressure of the 
furnace from baffling and wasting the useful energy of 
the jet in eddy currents and high frictional losses. 

The above discussion indicates briefly the principles 
on which induction burners operate, but since there are 
many variables which are difficult to determine and con- 
trol, mathematical calculations are unsatisfactory in this 
type of equipment. 

Although induction burners using cold air have been 
successfully used in heating operations, there are few 
induction burners which can induce sufficient hot air 
for the combustion of the fuel. Using preheated air 
places a greater burden on the burner, since the entrain- 
ment of a much larger volume of air is necessary. The 
volume of a constant weight of gas varies directly as the 
absolute temperature, provided all other conditions are 
constant, and the given weight of air will have approxi- 
mately four times the volume at 1100°C. that it has at 
ordinary temperatures. This larger volume means in- 
creased velocity, increased losses due to friction and 
eddy currents, and therefore considerably more energy 
is required to inspirate the same amount of air at 1100°- 
C. than at ordinary temperatures. 
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Figure 6 


























. In order to test induction burners, using preheated 


* air at various temperatures, a test furnace, shown di- 


agrammatically in Figure 6 was built. This furnace was 
so constructed that all the air used for combustion en- 
tered the furnace through carborundum tubes (B) and 
was taken to the burner (D) through a flue (C). The 
carborundum tubes and the flue were filled with broken 
brick to secure sufficient heating surface to preheat the 
air, and the volume blower (A) was used to supply the 
necessary pressure. Pressures were measured by means 
of inclined gauges in the hot air flue, in the chamber 
before the venturi throat, and in the furnace chamber. 
Samples for gas analysis were taken from the stack at 
point E. 

For testing, each burner was placed in position, and 
burning tests were run at various flue pressures, furnace 
pressures, and temperatures of preheated air. The ef- 
ficiency of the burner as a device for inspirating air was 
determined, at different gas pressures, by analysis of 
the stack gases, which indicated excess or deficiency of 
air. 

The burner which met all conditions most success- 
fully is shown in Figure 7. Gas under pressure is 
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forced through the annular orifice, and as has been pre- 
viously explained, the hollow cylinder of rapidly mov- 
ing gas inspirates the air necessary for combustion. 
By changing dimensions this burner can be made to pass 
any desired number of cubic feet of gas per hour at 
any desired pressure. The amount of air inspirated 
can be controlled by an air regulator, so arranged that 
it can be placed in any desired position in the air open- 
ing. 

Figure 8 shows the same type of burner, water cooled, 
for use in furnaces where the burners are subjected to 
unusually high temperatures. 

The annular orifice type of induction burner has the 
following advantages over the jet type: 

1—The surface of high velocity gas exposed for the 
entrainment of air in a jet type of burner is the surface 
of a thin cylinder of gas, the diameter of which is the 
size of the jet opening. In the annular orifice type the 
surface exposed is the inside of a hollow cylinder the 
size of the air opening, and this surface is much greater 
than that exposed by a jet passing the same amount of 
gas at the same pressure. Further, when the burner is 
used in combination with a venturi throat, as shown in 
Figure 4, both inside and outside surface of the gas 
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cylinder are used to entrain air. 

2—The air is drawn into a thin walled 
cylinder of gas, and the gas and air are 
more intimately mixed than in the jet type 
of burner. 


3—There is almost no danger of clogging 


due to dust and foreign particles in the 
gas. Should a particle of dust become 
wedged in the annular orifice, only a very 
small part of the effective area is lost, and 
it is practically impossible to completely 
close the annular orifice. On the other 
hand one particle may practically close the 
effective area of a round orifice. 
4—The annular orifice is really a center ven- 
turi, which varies with the gas pressure, 
and adapts itself to give maximum efficiency 
regardless of the gas pressure. The jet type 
burner and venturi throat must be in defi 
nite relationship in order to obtain maximum efficiency. 

S—The use of a regulating device on the air opening 
of the annular orifice type permits accurate control of 
the air and gas mixture, and of the atmospheric condi- 
tions in the furnace. The gas-air ratio may also be con- 
trolled by the pressure differential due to the absolute 
fire box pressure. 

6—Air at 1100°C. which can not be compressed or 
blown can be induced by a burner of this type. 

Burners of the annular orifice type can be designed 
to meet any requirements, and a properly designed, and 
carefully manufactured burner, will give satisfactory 
service with very little care. In designing and operating 
a burner of this type several factors must be borne in 
mind: 

1—The annular orifice must be large enough to pass 
the required amount of gas at the given pressure, and 
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the orifice and the pressure must be such as to inspirate 
the required volume of air against the furnace back 
pressure. The area of the orifice, and the gas pressure 
necessary under different conditions can be determined 
by a study of the curves in Figures 9 and 10, and ref- 
erence to the standard hand books. 

2—The area of the center orifice must be sufficiently 
large to pass the required volume of air at a reasonable 
velocity. 

3—The gas pressure required depends on the back 
pressure of the furnace, the temperature of the induced 
air, and the B. T. U. value of the gas used. 

4—The induction burner works on a weight basis, not 
a volume basis. If the frictional losses and the gen- 
eral efficiency of the system were constant at all temper- 
atures, the mass of air inspirated would be constant. At 
higher temperatures, there is a large increase in the 
frictional losses due to increased volume and to in- 
creased velocity, and the decrease in the amount of the 
gas inspirated is not directly proportional to the increase 
in temperature, but varies with the density and chemical 


nature of the gas. 
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Health Promotion 


ICKNESS causes more lost time than accidents. We 

stand apalled at the thousands of hours lost by rea- 

son of accidental injuries but are just beginning to 
worry about the time that is chargeable to illness. 

How to reduce this expense is a problem with which 
some have been struggling for some time and on which 
others are just beginning to work. 

One solution of this question, though not the final 
answer, is the physical examination required by many 
companies in the case of new men coming into the or- 
ganization and either required or advised in the case of 
the older employes. This has proven of great value in 
many cases in showing the man and his boss that he 
should not do certain work or indicating medical atten- 
tion that will greatly improve the health and efficiency 
of the individual. Many physical defects are thus dis- 
covered which, if not known, might make the man very 
susceptible to accidents, thus making him a liability to 
the company and to himself. 

If the doctor’s findings and advice are carefully fol- 
lowed up the general health level of the organization 
should be raised to an appreciable and profitable degree. 
National Safety Council. 
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Insulating Materials and 
Fuel Savings 


A non-technical discussion of the principles of heat transfer 
as applied to thermal insulation of buildings 


EAT is transferred by conduction, convection, 
and radiation, which may operate either sepa- 
arately or in combination, depending upon the 
particular conditions. In any case the flow of 
heat invariably takes place from regions of 

higher temperature to regions of lower temperature. 

In solid materials heat is transferred by conduction, 
the amount of heat conducted from one region to an- 
other being proportional to the temperature difference 
between the two regions in question. Metals, in general, 
are far better heat conductors than nonmetallic sub- 
stances and it therefore follows that nonmetallic mate- 
rials are, in general, better insulators than metals. Gases, 
with two exceptions, are the poorest conductors of heat, 
but heat transfer through gases is usually complicated 
by other factors besides conduction. 

The numerical measure of the ability of a substance 
to conduct heat is called its thermal conductivity, de- 
fined in customary units as the amount of heat in B. t. u. 
which will flow in one hour through a uniform layer 
of material 1 square foot in area and 1 inch in thickness 
when the temperature difference between the surfaces 
of the layer is maintained at 1° F. The insulating value 
or thermal resistivity of a material is equal to the recip- 
rocal of its conductivity. 


Thermal Conductivity Considerations 


Thermal conductivity is a property of the material 
itself, not depending upon the size and shape of a par- 
ticular piece of the material in question, providing the 
latter is of uniform structure. It is therefore incorrect 
to speak of the conductivity of a wall or other structure 
but only of the conductivity of the material or materials 
of which the structure is composed. 

When dealing with a given body, such as a building 


-wall, its insulating value as a whole is measured inverse- 


ly by a property known as conductance, defined as the 
amount of heat flowing through the wall per unit time 
and per unit area when the temperature difference be- 
tween the surfaces of the wall is 1°. The insulating 
value or thermal resistance is equal to the reciprocal of 
the conductance. The conductance of a wall depends 
upon the conductivity, size, and arrangement of the ma- 
terials of which the wall is composed. If it consists of 
a single uniform material, its conductance is numerically 
equal to the conductivity of the material divided by the 
thickness of the wall. If the wall is composed of 
parallel layers of different materials, its conductance can 
be easily calculated from respective thicknesses of the 
layers and the conductivities of the materials composing 
them. The insulating value of the wall is equal to the 
sum of the respective insulating values of the different 
layers. If, on the other hand, the wall does not consist 
simply of parallel layers, the calculation of the insulat- 
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ing value from the conductivity and dimensions of the 
wall components is much more difficult. 

The transfer of heat in a liquid or gas is usually com- 
plicated by other factors besides conduction. Conduc- 
tion is always present, but the heat transfer is ordinarily 
greatly increased by fluid motion called convection, set 
up either automatically by reason of temperature dif- 
ferences or by means of mechanical stirring or blowing. 
The former is called natural or free convection and the 
latter forced convection. The exchange of heat between 
the air in a room and the inside surface of the external 
wall is one of the simplest examples of natural convec- 
tion. The heat loss from the outside wall surface to 
the outside air on a windy day is a familiar example of 
forced convection. The phenomenon of convection is 
rather complicated and can not be accurately expressed 
in terms of simple laws like those of conduction; but 
as an approximation, heat transfer by convection can be 
regarded as proportional to the temperature difference. 

The transfer of heat from one solid body to another 
through the intervening air or other fluid medium is still 
further complicated by radiation, which results in a heat 
transfer practically independent of the presence of the 
air. The process is the same as the transfer of heat 


from the sun to the earth through the intervening space 


devoid of matter. 

It is not so generally recognized that radiation plays 
a very important role in heat transfer at ordinary tem- 
peratures. In fact, about one-half of the heat transfer 
from a heated room to the inside surface of the exterior 
walls takes place by direct radiation from interior ob- 
jects and partition walls. The other half is the result 
of convection in the air near the exterior walls. 


Air Spaces as Thermal Insulators 


_ Although air is a very poor conductor of heat, the 
insulating value of an ordinary air space is rather small, 
on account of the large transfer of heat by convection 
and radiation. Radiation is largely responsible for the 
ineffectiveness of air spaces bounded by ordinary build- 
ing materials, such as are found in frame or other hol- 
low walls. The low insulating value is often erroneous- 
ly attributed to convection; but, as a matter of fact, 
from 50 to 80 per cent of the heat transfer across air 
spaces of ordinary sizes takes place by radiation. If the 
air spaces were bounded by bright metallic surfaces, the 
transfer of heat by radiation would be greatly dimin- 
ished, since clean metallic surfaces are much poorer ra- 
diators than nonmetallic surfaces, such as brick, stone, 
glass, wood, plaster, paper, etc. 

The terms conductance and resistance (insulating 
value), as already defined, can be applied to an air space 
as well as to a slab of solid material. On account of 
the large effects of radiation and convection, however, 
the insulating value of an air space is not proportional 
to its width (thickness), as would be the case with a 
slab of uniform solid material. Furthermore, the in- 
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sulating value varies considerably with both mean tem- 
perature and temperature difference. For spaces more 
than about three-fourths inch wide the insulating value 
is practically constant, independent of the width. Nar- 
rower spaces have less insulating value, and below about 
one-half inch the insulating value is approximately pro- 
portional to the width. Under average conditions the 
conductance of the vertical air spaces commonly found 
in building walls is about 1 B. t. u. per hour, per square 
foot, and per temperature difference of 1° F. This fig- 
ure corresponds to an insulating value approximately 
equivalent to a one-third inch thickness of average in- 
sulating material. 


Insulating Materials 


A thermal insulator is essentially a material having a 
large percentage of relatively small voids containing air. 
Little, if any, convection can take place within such a 
material, and the solid portions effectively screen off the 
1adiation, so that the low conductivity of air is utilized 
to a much greater extent than in an air space. Since 
every known solid material has a greater thermal con- 
ductivity than air, it is evident that the conductivity of 
air fixes the lower limit of the conductivity of insulating 
materials containing air. By exhausting the air from an 
insulating material the conductivity can be materially 
reduced, and although this principle is made use of in 
certain types or thermos bottles and jars, it is impracti- 
cable on a large scale. 

The application of the term thermal conductivity has 
thus far been restricted to uniform or homogeneous ma- 
terials. Insulating materials are obviously not homo- 
geneous in the microscopic sense, but in a practical 
sense they may be considered homogeneous since their 
structure is fine-grained in comparison with the size 
of the specimens ordinarily dealt with. Bearing this in 
mind, we may use the terms thermal conductivity and 
insulating value in the same sense as they have been 
used in the case of homogeneous materials. 

Investigation has shown that the differences in the 
respective thermal conductivities of the various light 
fibrous or cellular materials are not very great. The 
conductivities of most materials manufactured and sold 
primarily as insulators fall within the range 0.25 to 
0.35 B. t. u. per hour, square foot, and temperature 
gradient of 1° F. per inch thickness. Of such insulators 
less than 1% inches of the poorest material is equivalent 
in insulating value to 1 inch of the best. The better in- 
sulators approach fairly closely to the ideal limit, since 
the thermal conductivity of air is only slightly less than 
0.2 B. t. u. 

Commercial insulating materials can be divided into 
two general groups—(1) fibrous materials either in 
loose form or fabricated into soft flexible quilts confined 
between relatively thin layers of paper or textile and (2) 
more or less rigid boards in which the components are 
bonded together in some way. The differences in the 
respective insulating values of materials within each 
group are usually so small that the average purchaser 
can neglect them. In fact, the tabulation of these small 
differences often tends to obscure other far more im- 
portant facts. In general, the lighter the material per 
unit total volume the better its insulating value per inch 
of thickness. Stiff fibrous insulating boards having con- 
siderable structural strength are somewhat poorer in- 
sulators than lighter and looser materials. Dense high- 
ly compressed wall boards made of wood or other or- 
ganic fiber are not as good insulators as less compressed 
boards of the same general character. Heavy wall 
board containing plaster in one form or another are 
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relatively poor insulators, although they are very useful 
building materials, and like building paper, may be 
valuable in reducing infiltration of air through an other- 
wise porous wall. 
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Figure 1 shows in a general way the respective insu- 
lating values of a number of classes of poor heat-con- 
ducting materials. Insulating values, as previously de- 
fined, are plotted against the weight per unit volume of 
the material. The upper limit shown is the insulating 
value of a layer of still air 1 inch in thickness, and all 
other values are calculated on the basis of the same 
thickness. As discussed above the high insulating value 
of air alone can not be completely utilized in practice, 
but it represents the ideal case. It must not be supposed 
that the insulating values of all materials fall exactly 
on one or another of the lines shown in Figuge 1. These 
lines are only approximate, but they give a general pic- 
ture which is accurate enough for most purposes. One 
class of materials used to some extent for insulation— 
namely, loose powdered or granular materials, such as 
granulated cork, sawdust, charcoal, etc.—can not be rep- 
resented by a single line in Figure 1. The insulating 
values of materials of this class fall within the area in- 
closed by the dotted lines shown in the figure. 

In Figure 2 the data are presented from a somewhat 
different point of view where commercial materials have 
been divided into more restricted groups, taking into 
account average densities within each group. 


Insulation of Buildings 


From the point of view of insulation only, the most 
important question is the thickness of insulating ma- 
terial to be applied, rather than what material to select, 
provided the choice is restricted to the class of cellular 
or fibrous materials. No known material in a very thin 
layer can be expected to provide an appreciable amount 
of insulation. On the other hand, a relatively thick lay- 
er may not be economical, since relatively little addi- 
tional gain is made over some layer of intermediate 
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thickness. The selection of a mater- 
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governed largely by the require- 
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structural strength, cost, fire haz- 
ard, etc. The real cost of an insu- 
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added to a wall, the insulating 
value of the wall will be increased 
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value of the layer of material added. Ficure 2—Thickness of various materials having equivalent heat-insulating 


The thicker the layer the greater 

will be the insulating value of the 

resulting wall. The percentage increase in the insu- 
lating value of the wall, however, will depend upon 
the original insulating value of the wall without in- 
sulation. The percentage increase in the insulating 
value of an actual wall containing windows will 
also obviously depend upon the amount of glass 
surface and the air leakage around windows and doors, 
since these factors are unaffected by the addition of in- 
sulating material. 

_ A great many types of walls and roofs are to be found 
in present-day dwelling-house construction. The insu- 
lating value of one type or individual may be consider- 
ably different from that of another, but in an actual! 
building heat losses through and around windows and 
doors tend to level out the effect of these differences in 
the properties of the walls themselves to such an extent 
that there are no wide variations in the amounts of fuel 
required to heat houses of various types of the same size 
in the same locality, unless air leakage around windows 
and doors or through very poorly constructed walls is 
excessive. 

With regard to roof insulation it may be remarked 
that if the building has an attic or air space, insulation is 
best applied either on or in between the ceiling joists of 
the top story. This, of course, assumes that there is no 
necessity for keeping the attic warm in winter. If there 
isa necessity for doing this, the insulation must be ap- 
plied to the roof itself. 


. Estimate of Savings 
* An estimate of the probable savings in fuel resulting 
from insulating or weather stripping an ordinary dwell- 
ing house is given in Table 1. The first part of the 
table gives the fuel saving expressed in per cent of fuel 
which would have been required for a similar house 
without insulation or weather stripping. In the second 
part of the table the savings are expressed in per cent 
of fuel required for a house without insulation but with 
weather stripped windows. The calculations were based 
on data on heat transfer in building construction taken 
from the “Guide,” published by the American Society 
of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. An average in- 
sulating material (K=0.31) is assumed, but no com- 
mercial fibrous or cellular insulating material departs 
far enough from this average value to make a significant 
difference in the approximate figures in Table 1. In 
taking into account the effect of windows and doors, it 
is assumed that the aggregate area of such openings is 
equal to one-fifth of the total side-wall surface, and that 
the heat loss through such openings is that correspond- 
ing to a 5-mile wind striking perpendicular to the wall. 


This corresponds roughly to average conditions over a 





values. 


large part of the country. Whenever insulation is in- 
volved, it is assumed that the insulation is applied to 
both walls and roof, and that the insulation is not sub- 
stituted for some other member which is present in the 
uninsulated construction. 


TABLE NO. 1 


; Approximate fuel savings in dwelling houses : 
Expressed in percentage of fuel which would have been required 
for similar house without insulation or weather stripping 


Saving 

Per cent 
No insulation, weather stripped ...............-+- 15 to 20. 
Same, with double (storm) windows............. 25 to 30. 
'4-inch insulation, not weather stripped .......... 20 to 30. 
14-inch insulation, weather stripped .............. About 40. 
¥4-inch insulation, with double windows .......... About 50. 
l-inch insulation, not weather stripped ........... 30 to 40. 
l-inch insulation, weather stripped .............. About 50. 
l-inch insulation, with double windows ............ About 60. 


Expressed in percentage of fuel which would have been required 
for similar house without insulation, but with weather stripping 


Per cent 
With double windows, no insulation .............. 10 to 15. 
S4=2Ch ISAO GOT fo iés bin vieins edaie bac Caw k yee 25 to 35. 
14-inch insulation, with double windows .......... 40 to 45. 
leinch insulation omly. . obi. 6 ince ce ce ceulk o's acne 35 to 45. 
l-inch insulation with double windows ........... 50 to 55. 


The ranges in values correspond to the extremes in 
wall constructions usually encountered in average dwell- 
ing house. As a general rule, ordinary walls of solid 
masonry are somewhat less effective in retarding heat 
loss than well constructed frame or hollow tile walls. A 
somewhat greater percentage saving in fuel is therefore 
obtained by insulating a solid masonry wall than by ap- 
plying the same insulation to a frame or hollow tile con- 
struction. Any house representing a considerable initial 
investment, particularly one with solid masonry walls 
should be insulated, since the cost of insulation is a 
small proportion of the total, and the resulting addi- 
tional comfort and fuel saving is considerable. 

It should be borne in mind that any calculations de- 
pendent on experimental values of air leakage around 
windows are subject to great uncertainty on account of 
the variability of the factors involved. A well-built 
house without weather stripping may when new show 
less heat loss by air leakage than has been assumed in 
calculating the fuel savings given in Table 1. The gain 
resulting from weather stripping such a house would be 
correspondingly less. It’should also be realized that in- 
filtration of air is not necessarily disadvantageous, since 
a certain amount of ventilation is necessary. In the 
ordinary dwelling house air leakage is relied upon to 
furnish part of the ventilation, and it is unwise to at- 
tempt to prevent such leakage altogether. It does not 
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appear, however, that ordinary weather stripping will 
reduce the air leakage to an excessively low value. 

The calculations involving insulation are much more 
definite and certain than those involving air leakage. 
The application of insulation results in a certain ab- 
solute saving which is independent of heat loss through 
or around windows and doors. The per cent saving of 
fuel, however, is still dependent upon the heat loss 
through the uninsulated openings. 

If a layer of material is placed in the middle of a 
wide air space, such as that between the studs in a frame 
wall, greater additional insulating value is obtained 
than if the material is placed in contact with the sheath- 
ing, or as a plaster base, as has been assumed in the 
calculation for Table 1. In the former case the insu- 
lating layer not only furnishes its own insulating value, 
but, in addition, divides the air space into two parts, 
each of which has about the same insulating value as 
the original air space. The addition of a %-inch layer 
of insulation in the middle of the air space in a frame 
wall is therefore the equivalent of adding a little more 
than three-fourths inch at some other place in the wall. 
The process of subdivision of an air space, however, 
can not be carried too 4ar since the resultant spaces be- 
come narrow and are not so effective as insulators. The 
air space formed by the use of furring strips under 
plaster or stucco is nearly as effective as a wider air 
space, but narrower air spaces than this are less ef- 
fective. 

Aside from the saving in average fuel consumption 
and possible increase in comfort, the insulation of a 
house may allow a smaller initial investment for heating 
plant. In the extreme case of a structural wall of low 
insulating value the addition of insulation may also pre- 
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vent possible condensation of moisture on the inside 
surfaces of the external walls. Such condensation is 
due to the fact that the temperature of the inside sur- 
face of a poor wall may fall below the dew point of the 
air in the room. Decreasing the heat transfer through 
the wall by the addition of insulation will increase the 
temperature of the inside surfaces, and thus tend to pre- 
vent condensation. 

In summer, the effect of insulation is beneficial, but 
too much should not be expected in this respect. In- 
creasing the total insulating value of a wall or roof will 
always tend to keep the building cooler during the hot 
part of the day, but many other factors in addition to 
the insulating value enter into the question in a rather 
complicated way. In general, thick masonry walls hav- 
ing large heat-storing capacities are better than relative- 
ly thin insulated walls. The insulation of roofs is prob- 
ably much more effective than the insulation of walls, 
since the former have much greater exposure to the sun. 

A great deal of misconception is prevalent regarding 
the use of paints as insulators. Since a paint film is 
relatively thin, it can offer but slight resistence to heat 
flow by conduction. The color of the external paint, 
however, has a considerable effect on the absorption of 
heat from the sun. Light-colored paints are more de- 
sirable, since they do not absorb as much solar heat as 
dark-colored paints. - The reradiation of heat from the 
underside of a hot roof can also be reduced by coating 
the underside with paint containing metallic flakes in 
its composition, such as aluminum paint. The beneficial 
effects of proper painting are considerable if the roof 
has practically no insulating value in itself (for ex- 
ample, a tent), but if the roof itself has considerable 
insulating value the effects of painting are small. 


—_—r—_ 


Mechanism of Gas Explosions 


XPLOSIONS of inflammable gas-air mixtures in 

mines, industrial operations, and private dwellings 

exact an annual toll of life and property damage, 
observes the United States Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Prevention of these explosions de- 
mands that more be known about the intimate mechan- 
ism by which such explosions are initiated and propa- 
gated. Recent study of the kinetics of gas reactions has 
led to the concept of chain reactions. It is believed that 
these reaction chains are involved in gas explosions be- 
cause of the enormous speed at which explosive reac- 
tions take place. In a reaction chain, a single inter- 
action between two molecules may generate products 
which react further in a whole cycle of reactions 
through the medium of a regenerated active product. 
When an accumulation or branching of chains occurs, 
due to the formation of the initial reaction centers dur- 
ing the process, the reaction may speed up in an auto- 
catalytic manner and give rise to an explosion. 


In certain chain reactions the chains can be broken 
and the reaction inhibited by the addition of appropriate 
substances. It is interesting to speculate on the possi- 
bility that substances may be found which will diminish 
the ease of ignition of inflammable gas-air mixtures. 
Such substances may function in one of two ways: (1) 
as reactants, properly speaking; (2) as dissipators of 
energy. In the first category, the substance must be of 
a specific nature depending on the reaction. In the 


second it may act by reason of its ability to take up 
energy or by its ease of decomposition without, of 
course, giving rise to reacting dissociated products. An 
example of the first case is the known fact that thor- 
oughly dried mixtures of carbon monoxide and air or 
oxygen are ignited only with great difficulty. A flame 
of carbon monoxide gas burning in a Bunsen burner 
will go out if both gas and surrounding air are dried. 
The water vapor is believed to take part in a chain re- 
action which accelerates the combination of carbon 
monoxide and oxygen. An example of the second class 
may be the “cooling agents” used in non-flash ammuni- 
tion and in permissible explosives. A large charge of 
a permissible explosive containing ten per cent of sod- 
ium chloride may be fired into an inflammable mixture 
of methane and air without causing ignition. It is pos- 
sible that the sodium chloride owes its efficacy to the 
fact that it absorbs energy which normally would be 
passed on in the reaction chain to activate other mole- 
cules of gas. 


In any fundamental study of gas explosions the sepa- 
rate intermediate reactions are of prime importance, 
for obviously a study of the prevention and inhibition 
of explosions can only bear fruit by pointing out what 
part of the reaction propagating the explosion is cap- 
able of being arrested. A study of the kinetics of a 
number of explosive-gas reactions is being made at the 
Pittsburgh Experiment Station of the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines in the effort to learn more about the me- 
chanism of explosions and hence the best methods for 
their control and prevention. 
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Blizzard 


How gas cleared the way for 
railroad transportation 
and “licked” a raging 
snowstorm 


S. C. PARKER 


The Peoples Gas and Coke Company A 


N December 18-19 Chicago, the world’s great- 
est railroad center, was held in the grip of 
one of the worst blizzards in the city’s history. 
For forty hours the storm raged, while the 

wind reached a velocity of 50 miles per hour. The city 
was covered with 14.8 inches of snow and drifts 6 feet 
deep were not uncommon. Highways leading to the 
city were completely blocked and hundreds of automo- 
biles were marooned. Twenty-seven human lives were 
part of the storm’s toll. 

Railroads, naturally, came in for a large part of the 
bad consequences. Snow entirely covered the rails and 








Figure 1. Slip switches cleared by gas 
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Figure 2. Gas enables train to enter yards 


made the maze of switches and cross-overs practically 
inoperative. 

Money and brains had made wonderful progress in 
improving equipment and maintaining excellent service, 
but all these improvements were seriously handicapped 
under such conditions. 

Safety campaigns among shop, train, and other rail- 
road forces had been going on for years, but still 3 lives 
were lost endeavoring to keep switches clear during this 
one blizzard, as reported by local newspapers. 

On December 19th, is was a common sight to see 
groups of men scattered around the railroad yards using 
every means available to keep the switches clear. Red 
Caps with brooms, foremen and laborers alike, with 
shovels, picks, and what not, were doggedly clearing 
snow away only to have the gale relentlessly sweep it 
back. 

Last fall the Industrial Engineers of The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Company of Chicago approached the 
officials of several roads on the subject of a new burner 
that had been developed for sale by the Ruby Railway 
Equipment Company of Philadelphia for the purpose of 
heating switch points during severe winter storms, This 
burner had previously been tested in the Gas Company 
laboratory and it was found that the flame could not be 
extinguished even by a wind having a velocity of 45 
miles per hour. 

It is not hard to understand why anyone would not 
be interested in winter storms after the extreme heat of 
the summer. However, executives of the Chicago 
Union Station Company, being on the alert to take ad- 
vantage of any development that would be of service 
to the public, decided to give the burner a tryout. 

Four double slip switches at the south approach near 
Harrison Street were equipped with 376 Vaughan Gas 
Switch Heaters. The local gas company ran a service 
and set a meter in a building adjacent to the slips. All 
piping was laid on the surface in such a way as to per- 
mit the condensation to drain into a trap near the outlet 
of the meter. 

The accompanying photographs, taken during the 
blizzard, tell the story. The four slips in the back- 
ground and in front of the locomotive in Figure 1 are 
those mentioned above, which required no attention dur- 
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HEATER 


ing the 40-hour duration of the storm. Fig- 
ure 2 illustrates one of the Pennsylvania 
R. R. Blue Ribbon trains entering the yards. 

The principle of the Vaughan Gas Burn- 
ing Switch Heater can be readily understood 
as it is simple in construction and opera- 
tion. Gas is turned on at a central point 
and the burners lighted with a long-handled 
torch. The rails, heated before the snow accumu- 
lates, melt it as it falls, resulting in a clean throat 
at all times. The metallurgy of the switch is by no 
means affected, as the temperature seldom exceeds 
125° under stormy weather conditions. 

The heater unit is a small device that is attached to 
the rails by means of a clamp and a gas flame is applied 
by a grey iron burner, as shown in Figure 3. 

Each individual burner has a normal capacity of 25 
cubic feet of gas per hour, and each unit is connected 
to the main gas supply by means of a flexible hose. 

For all places, except at movable point frogs, the in- 
side jaws A-A are used to clamp the units to the rail. 
At movable point frogs with “Easer” rails at knuckles, 
the outside jaws B-B’ are used. 

At double slip switches, when the unit cannot be 
clamped to the rails on account of double switch rods, it 
can be permitted to rest on the ballast or on an impro- 
vised support. This will answer every purpose for 
special places and permit the use of a standard unit in 
any situation. One unit is placed between each tie space 
and clamped to the rail by springing back the jaws. 

An 18 foot single switch requires 18 heaters and a 
slip utilizes 94 heaters. 





— t73-¢ 
INSULATED 
JOINT HEATER 


Details of heater and its application 


To electrically insulate the rails from each other, the 
piping between the burners is separated by a special in- 
sulating joint. The installation mentioned in this article 
has not been in operation long enough to authentically 
determine the real cost. 

During the December 18-19 blizzard the 376 burners 
had a maximum demand of 6000 cubic feet of gas per 
hour or 1500 cubic feet per slip per hour (4-%8 double 
slips). 

The average consumption of the Chicago Union Sta- 
tion Company installation has been considerably less 
than the maximum demand yet with efficient operation 
of the burners. On January 18th, 26,500 cubic feet of 
gas were consumed after 1214 hours of operation, or an 
average of 2200 cubic feet per hour for 4 slips. 

Needless to say, the local gas company has been busy 
making estimates on further installations. Some 1000 
switches are being figured on at the present time. 

When we consider the thousands upon thousands of 
switches that are in every large city, the importance of 
this new use for gas cannot be too greatly emphasized. 

From the gas man’s standpoint, the question may arise 
as to the advisability of taking on such a load during a 
peak period, when some plants are already taxed to the 
limit. 

However, the Gas Company, being a public utility, 
can, as such, win the good will of the public by being of 
great aid in helping to solve one of the hardest problems 
of a modern city—that of Transportation. 
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Far Reaching Utility Decision 
Rendered by Supreme Court 


Requisite rate of return on capital, system of calculating 
valuation, and other rate features are decided 


HE SUPREME COURT of the United States 

announced on January 6 a decision of far reach- 

ing import to gas utilities when presenting its 

opinion in the case of the United Railways and 

Electric Company of Baltimore, which had ap- 
pealed a rate-making decision of the Maryland Public 
Service Commission. The Court’s findings, though di- 
rectly applicable to a street railway case, have equal 
force in any other utility matter. Indeed, it seems that 
the Court undertook to give broad meaning to its find- 
ings with the purpose of clearing up general under- 
standing regarding rate-making principle. The most 
significant paragraphs from the text of the opinion of 
the Court follow. These constitute a part of the major 
opinion, from which there was some dissent by Justices 
Brandeis, Holmes, and Stone. 


Rate Set by Commission 


“The commission fixed a rate of fare permitting the 
company to earn a return of 6.26 per cent on this valua- 
tion; and the case resolves itself into the simple ques- 
tion whether that return is so inadequate as to result 
in a deprivation of property in violation of the due pro- 
cess of law clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. In 
answering that question, the fundamental principle to 
be observed is that the property of a public utility, al- 
though devoted to the public service and impressed with 
a public interest, is still private property; and neither 
the corpus of that property nor the use thereof constitu- 

‘ tionally can be taken for a compulsory price which falls 
below the measure of just compensation. One is confis- 
cation no less than the other. 

““What is a fair return within this principle cannot be 
settled by invoking decisions of this court made years 
ago based upon conditions radically different from those 
which prevail today. The problem is one to be tested 
primarily by present day conditions. Annual returns 
upon capital and enterprise, like wages of employes, 
cost of maintenance and related expenses, have mate- 
rially increased the country over. This is common 
knowledge. A rate of return upon capital invested 
in street railway lines and other public utilities which 
might have been proper a few years ago no longer fur- 
nishes a safe criterion either for the present or the fu- 
ture. Lincoln Gas Co. v. Lincoln, 250 U. S. 256, 268. 
Nor can a rule be laid down which will apply uniformly 
to all sorts of utilities. 

“There is much evidence in the record to the effect 
that in order to induce the investment of capital in the 
enterprise or to enable the company to compete success- 
fully in the market for money to finance its operations, 
a net return upon the valuation fixed by the commis- 


sion should be not far from 8 per cent. Since 1920 the 
company has borrowed from time to time some $18,000,- 
000, upon which it has been obliged to pay an average 
rate of interest ranging well over 7 per cent and this has 
been the experience of street railway lines, quite gen- 
erally. 

“Upon the valuation fixed, with an allowance for de- 
preciation calculated with reference to that valuation, 
and upon the then prescribed rates, the company for the 
years 1920 to 1926, both inclusive, obtained a return of 
little more than 5 per cent per annum. It is manifest 
that just compensation for a utility, requiring for ef- 
ficient public service skillful and prudent management 
as well as use of the plant, and whose rates are subject 
to public regulation, is more than current interest on 
mere investment. 

“Sound business management requires that after pay- 
ing all expenses of operation, setting aside the necessary 
sums for depreciation, payment of interest and reason- 
able dividends, there should still remain something to be 
passed to the surplus account; and a rate of return 
which does not admit of that being done is not suf- 
ficient to assure confidence in the financial soundness 
of the utility to maintain its credit and enable it to raise 
money necessary for the proper discharge of its public 
duties. 

“In this view of the matter, a return of 6.26 per cent 
is clearly inadequate. In the light of recent decisions of 
this court and other Federal decisions, it is not certain 
that rates securing a return of 72 per cent or even 8 
per cent on the value of the property would not be 
necessary to avoid confiscation. But this we need not 
decide, since the company itself sought from the com- 
mission a rate which it appears would produce a return 
of about 7.44 per cent, at the same time insisting that 
such return fell short of being adequate. Upon the 
present record, we are of opinion that to enforce rates 
producing less than this would be confiscatory and in 
violation of the due process clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 


Depreciation Allowance 


“The allowance for annual depreciation made by the 
commission was based upon cost. The court of appeals 
held that this was erroneous and that it should have 
been based upon present value. The court’s view of the 
matter was plainly right. One of the items of expense 
to be ascertained and deducted is the amount necessary 
to restore property worn out or impaired, so as continu- 
ously to maintain it as nearly as practicable at the same 
level of efficiency for the public service. 

“The amount set aside periodically for this purpose 
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is the so-called depreciation allowance. Manifestly, this 
allowance cannot be limited by the original cost, be- 
cause, if values have advanced, the allowance is not suf- 
ficient to maintain the level of efficiency. The utility 
“is entitled to see that from earnings the value of the 
property invested is kept unimpaired, so that at the end 
of any given term of years the original investment re- 
mains as it was at the beginning.” 

“This naturally calls for expenditures equal to the 
cost of the worn out equipment at the time of replace- 
ment ; and this, for all practical purposes, means present 
value. It is the settled rule of this court that the rate 
base is present value, and it would be wholly illogical 
to adopt a different rule for depreciation.” 


—fo—_______ 


Some Notes on Carbon Black 


ARBON black is made only from natural gas and 

only in the United States. The present rate of pro- 

duction is in excess of 300,000,000 pounds annually 
and has been increasing rapidly due to its use in auto- 
mobile tires and to the phenomenal growth of the use 
of printed matter. This enormous production is the 
more impressive when one considers that a single pound 
will make sufficient ink to print 100 copies of an or- 
dinary novel, and that 750 cubic feet of gas must be 
burned to produce a pound. 

Should production of carbon black cease, due to de- 
pletion of gas resources, we would not only find it im- 
possible to print quickly and cheaply, but would find 
our tire bill doubled or trebled. The use of carbon 
black is the principal reason why the automobile tire of 
today goes 15,000 miles as compared with less than 
5,000 miles before the World War. Thus this humble 
pigment is saving the autoists of the world at the least 
estimate $1,500,000,000 annually. 

Of the 600,000,000 cubic feet of gas consumed daily 
in the production of carbon black, nearly two-thirds is 
casinghead gas from oil wells which was formerly 
blown into the air and would still be wasted but for the 
carbon black industry which has been forced by the 
terrific competition of recent years to locate its plant 
where gas can be bought at a nominal cost. So long 
as there are large quantities of gas in remote sections 
of the country for which there is no present market, no 
carbon black manufacturer can buy gas which could be 
sold for domestic purposes; the price would make it 
impossible for him to compete with plants using waste 
gas. 

Chemistry tells us that we can extract 35 pounds of 
carbon from a thousand cubic feet of natural gas. The 
average yield of the carbon black industry is less than 
1.4 pounds per thousand cubic feet. Research on a vast 
scale has not shown us a way to increase the yield ex- 
cept by small percentages without giving a carbon prod- 
uct having few of the desirable physical and chemical 
properties of a true carbon black. Carbon black is not 
simply carbon. Analysis shows it contains the follow- 





ing: 
85.00—96.0% ....... Carbon 
3.00 — 12.0% Oxygen 
56— 1.3% Hydrogen 
02— 1% tne trogen 
OO— 5% Sulphur 


Its properties of color, tinting strength, rubber re- 
enforcement, etc., make it valuable. Purer carbons, 
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such as coke or charcoal, have no such properties. 

The method of producing carbon black is fundamen- 
tally simple. Gas is burned in ordinary jets and the 
flames play on the bottom of plates from which the soot 
is scraped. In a modern factory the jets are slotted 
lava tips, the plates are steel channels laid with the flat 
side of the web down. The scraping, conveying, bolt- 
ing or separating, condensing, and packing is done by 
automatic machinery. When made, the black is very 
light, and even after it is condensed in agitators and 
packers, a quarter-barrel sack holds but 12% pounds 
For some customers the black is compressed by apply- 
ing as much as 100 tons to a single sack. Shipment is 
ordinarily made in carloads of paper sacks, or in wood- 
en boxes for export, and the present price for ordinary 
grades is 7%4 cents per pound. 

As the search for petroleum progresses, more gas 
will inevitably be discovered in localities remote from 
markets. If the gas comes with the oil it will be wasted 
except where it is used for carbon black manufacture, 
for the oil producer cannot afford not to produce the 
oil he has discovered. Conservation laws cannot pro- 
hibit this waste. Only the carbon black industry can 
utilize it. 
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The Public and Rates 


THE most important right of the public with respect 
to rates, is the right to be enabled to make, at a rea- 

sonable cost, the full use of electricity and gas 
necessary to perform all the labor saving and comfort 
giving functions for which these services are economi- 
cally adapted. This does not mean that there is any 
public right for any class of utility customers to be 
served at a loss or any right on the part of any class of 
customers to insist that a substantial cost of the part 
of serving them shall be assessed against and paid for 
by other classes of customers. This is nothing more 
or less in effect than discrimination. The rate problem 
should be considered from the standpoint of whether 
our rates are in such form as to permit our customers 
to use all of our services that they would like to use 
and it is from this angle that rate reductions should be 
made. 

After all, this is only good business judgment on our 
part. Even if higher rates yield us a fair return, it 1s 
uneconomic to keep such rates in effect if by changing 
the form of the rate we can produce for the customer a 
lower average rate for his use of those additional quan- 
tities of gas and electricity which he needs to use in 
order to have our service of greater value to him. In 
other words, we have a real obligation to put our rate 
schedules into such shape that every residence customer 
on our lines from the humblest to the wealthiest can 
make the full use of electricity that he ought to make 
in fairness to himself. If this is done and if it is fol- 
lowed up with consistent intelligent advertising, our net 
revenues will be increased, the public will be happier 
and we shall come nearer to fulfilling the public func- 
tion with which we have been entrusted. Here is a real 
opportunity for public service which must not be lost 
by any indifference on our part. It avails us nothing 
to make improvements under compulsion, good business 
judgment alone should be sufficient inducement to us to 
act—Charles S. Ruffner, before the Empire State Gas & 
Electric Assn. 
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From The Gas Company 


A study of the make-up and best method of having the bill 
reach the customer 


H. T. EAST 


Assistant to Vice-President, Public Service Company of Northern Illinois 


NCE a month every gas user in the country 

receives a communication which states the 

amount due the gas company for the past 

month’s service with an implied request that 

it be paid. The patrons are few indeed who 
do not know that failure or delay in “answering” this 
communication will lead to their being deprived of 
service. The gas company may either consider the bill 
merely as a statement of account or may look upon it 
as a periodical contact with all its customers. If it is 
regarded as a monthly customer contact, as it certainly 
should be, the natural tendency is to study the com- 
munication and carefully consider means of improving 
it. Neat, accurate, distinctive and easily understood 
statements help to produce good-will and offset, to some 
extent at least, the unwelcome feeling which the re- 
ceipt of any communication calling for a cash remit- 
tance naturally produces. Whether the effect will be 
negative or positive depends entirely upon the bill itself. 
A detailed study of bills and their handling may indi- 
cate the possibilities which exist for improvement in 
this important feature of utility operation. 

The general appearance of the gas bill should be 
pleasing. Quality of paper, style of type, arrangement 
of detail, and method of entering data are important 
features, but care must be used to have the bill as a 
whole present a pleasing appearance for it is upon the 
general appearance that the positive or negative reac- 
tion of the customer will depend. Dignified simplicity 
should be the aim. Erasures and corrections are par- 
ticularly objectionable as they cannot fail to register a 
poor impression of the company. 


Should Bills Bear a Title? 


The desirability of having a title on the bill is a de- 
batable question. Many companies have a name for the 
bill which is printed plainly on its face in large type. 
The titles most commonly used are “Gas Service State- 
ment,” “Bill for Gas Service,” or “Gas Bill.” Some 
companies feel that the bill is sufficiently identified in 
other ways and is too well-known to customers to make 
a title necessary. Although a title is not essential it 
appears that a suitable title printed at the top of the 
bill would immediately identify it and improve it some- 
what from the customer’s viewpoint. 

The shape and size of gas bills are determined largely 


by delivery methods. There are many shapes and the 
size varies from the postal cards used by some com- 
panies to a standard letter size sheet. A survey of bills 
used by several representative companies shows wide 
usage of an oblong form of a width such that will fit 
into a standard size envelope without horizontal fold- 
ing. The use of this width bill is frequently a con- 
venience to the customer too since it can be slipped into 
ordinary envelopes when returned by mail. The length 
of the bill should be the minimum possible for use in the 
billing and addressing machines now in common use. 


Good Paper Necessary 


Nothing detracts so much from the appearance of the 
bill as a poor quality of paper. A high grade bond or 
ledger stock does much to improve appearance. If the 
paper selected is too light in weight it will not take 
printing well and printing on the reverse side may show 
through. A smooth but unglazed finish is best. Al- 
though white paper is most generally used, some com- 
panies employ distinctive tints and assorted colors are 
sometimes used for the different bills used by the same 
company. One advantage claimed for tinted paper is 
that it readily distinguishes the gas bill from those ren- 
dered by other local utilities, that is, the distinctive color 
has the effect of telling the customer “This is your gas 
bill.” It goes without saying that where tinted paper 
is used it must not be gaudy, a fast neutral color which 
will not fade under exposure being preferable. In 
choosing a paper, consideration must be given costs, 
but the question is of such importance that quality ought 
never be sacrificed for economy. 

The importance of the quality of printing and the 
style of type used should not be underestimated. To 
make the bill more easily read the type should be plain 
in character and of a style which is easily read even in 
the smaller sizes. Black is always the more dignified 
color. Care is necessary to avoid a crowded effect and 
the finished bill should always present a balanced ap- 
pearance. 

A study of a group of billing forms used by gas com- 
panies proves without a doubt that such forms are not 
always prepared by persons familiar with such matters. 
Does the bill not deserve as much attention as the ad- 
vertising copy you place before the public eye? 
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Information on Bills 


Only information which the customer 
should have to check the computations or un- 
derstand the billing should be shown on the 
bill. It is considered good practice to show all 
or nearly all of the following: 


Title. 
Name of gas company. 

Addresses where bill may be paid, with 
office hours. 

Company telephone number. 

Name and address of customer. 

Customer’s account number or 
account identification. 

Date bill was issued. 

Actual dates of present and previous 
meter readings. 

Present and previous meter index. 

Total units of gas used. 

Amount charged at each rate. 

Gross bill. 

Discount. 

Net bill. 2 

Date discount expires. 

Unpaid previous bill (Best not called 
arrears 

Total amount due. 





other 


In addition to the basic information men- 
tioned above other information may properly 
be shown. Addresses of stores and other au- 
thorized collection agencies will aid the cus- 
tomer. Bills covering more than one month’s 
service should be plainly marked so as to ex- 
plain the increase and to avoid complaints. 
in case no reading is obtained it is good prac- 














tice to send a blank bill stating that no read- 

ing was taken and that the bill for period will 

be included in next billing. Other informa- 

tion which may properly appear on the face of the bill 
is a request that the stub be returned with mail remit- 
tances and that the bill itself be presented when making 
payment at an office or agency. In order to avoid 
crowding the bill with printed matter, it is imperative 
that only information which will aid the customer be 
included. To avoid misdirected mail payments the com- 
pany name and address should also be shown on the 
stub where the stub system is used. 


Rate Schedules on Bills 


Since the computations used in determining the total 
bill cannot be checked without the rates they should be 
printed on the bill. If thé rates vary in different sec- 
tions it is difficult and unpolitic to show them unless 
separate bills are used for each section of the territory. 
When rates are printed on bills great care must be 
taken to set them up in such a manner that they will be 
easily understood and applied by the average individual. 
If the filed schedules are complicated they should not 
be quoted, it being better to omit the schedule entirely 
than to show only a part of the essential information. 
The rates can usually be briefed so as to permit publish- 
ing them on the bill and this plan has much to recom- 
mend it. 

Space must also be provided for showing previous 
unpaid bills. Companies which make a practice of bill- 
ing merchandise payments on the service bill must also 
provide space for such entries. There is a question 


Some typical gas Bills 


as to the propriety of billing merchandise with service, 
but many companies do so in the honest belief that 
it is a convenience to the customer. Some companies 
merely fasten the merchandise bill to the service state- 
ment. 


Shall That Reverse Side of Bill Be Used? 


Many companies have long avoided using the reverse 
side of the bill claiming that the printing shows through. 
The advantage of printing the rate schedules and other 
pertinent information on bills has been proved and this 
information can usually be accommodated best on the 
reverse side. There is no valid objection to this policy 
provided the paper used is heavy enough to prevent the 
printing showing through or roughening the face of the 
bill. 

Advertising on Bills 


Small merchandise advertisements are frequently 
printed on gas bills. This is an effective medium for 
telling each customer of featured merchandise and the 
practice has been productive of results from an ad- 
vertising standpoint. But is it a good policy to use bills 
for this purpose? Many officials feel that since bills 
are to serve a definite purpose and are in the nature of 
privileged communications the customer is entitled to 
the consideration of having all matter which does not 
pertain to the statement rendered left off the bill. Ad- 
vertising on bills may produce an unfavorable reaction, 
particularly where the matter is overdone. Opinion on 
this matter has not been crystallized to a point where 
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it can be stated that the bill should not be used for ad- 
vertising messages, but the subject is one that deserves 
careful consideration and certainly the amount of space 
devoted to advertising material should be restricted so 
as to avoid the position of forcing advertising upon your 
patrons. A majority of companies do not use bills for 
such purposes. 
Messages on Bills 

Bills have also been used as a medium for carrying 
messages of various kinds to customers. The range of 
information so communicated varies widely. Illustra- 
tions of this practice are warnings against permitting 
unidentified company representatives to enter premises, 
instructions as to how to read meters, announcements 
of store openings, changes in rates, new policies, or 
service messages designed to promote public relations. 
These messages are oftentimes alternated with adver- 
tisements. Although the bill is without question a splen- 
did medium for reaching customers, the objections 
raised to advertisements apply, although to a somewhat 
lesser extent. Many companies have adopted the prac- 
tice of printing these messages on flyers which are glued 
or stapled to the bill itself. There appears to be a strong 
tendency away from using gas bills for such purposes. 


Entries of Data 
Billing data is either handwritten, typewritten, 
. Stamped or entered by billing machines. Handwritten 
bills seldom appear neat and the writing is sometimes 


done so hurriedly and the figures are not legible. Hand 
written bills are rapidly passing out of use. Printed en- 
tries are neater and more desirable in every way. It is a 


problem, however, to provide a means of printing all the 
information appearing on the average bill. The most ad- 
vanced practice is to enter the customer’s name, address, 
account number, and other information particular to 
the individual bill by addressograph machine. Where 
electric items appear on the same bill, or where mer- 
chandise and arrears must be added, entries and totals 
are made by typewriter or by hand. Here again the pen 
and ink entries, by contrast presented, do much to spoil 
the appearance of the finished bill. Considerable prog- 
ress has been made in the development of mechanical 
means for preparing bills and the time may come when 
recourse to pen and ink methods, even in special cases, 
will be unnecessary. Every effort should be made to 
avoid pen and ink and rubber stamp entries on printed 
bills since it appears that the extra expense made neces- 
sary by other methods is justified. There is much room 
for improvement in this particular. 


Bill Inclosures 


The practice of inclosing printed matter, such as 
messages and advertisements, with bills has grown until 
today many customers have difficulty in finding their 
service bill among the miscellaneous printed matter con- 
tained in the envelope. The objections to inclosures 
with the bill have largely grown from abuses of the 
privilege. While it is permissible to include printed 
matter, it is highly desirable that the privilege be re- 
stricted to avoid inconvenience and annoyance to cus- 
tomers. One large operating company will not permit 
any bill inclosure except upon the express approval of 
the company’s highest executive. 


Bill Delivery Methods 


Too much stress cannot be laid on the importance of 
proper bill delivery. Each bill should reach the cus- 
tomer at the proper time and at the proper place. There 
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are three general methods of delivery in use at the pres- 
ent time: By special bill deliverers, by United States 
mail, and by meter readers, Selection of the method is 
usually determined by such factors as character of terri- 
tory, cost and discount policies. Delivery by United 
States mail has found favor with the majority of com- 
panies because of inherent advantages. Mail delivery 
prevents annoyance to customers, insures privacy of the 
communication, is positive delivery, and is the most dig- 
nified method. Bills sent out by mail which are un- 
claimed are returned by the postal authorities and the 
company can immediately follow up these cases for col- 
lection. Another advantage is the fact that where cus- 
tomers are absent for extended periods the bill will be 
forwarded them. 

Bill delivery practice varies so widely that a survey 
was recently made of the principal companies in the 
United States to obtain detailed information on the sub- 
ject. It was found that approximately sixty percent of 
all bills are now being delivered by mail. It was inter- 
esting to note that practically every reporting company 
now using the mail had at one time or another tried the 
hand delivery system and nearly all admit having ex- 
perienced difficulties, such as failure to deliver, improp- 
er delivery, and objections of postal authorities. These 
discarded hand delivery in favor of mail delivery after 
carefully analyzing the advantages of the two plans. 
Usually it was a question of weighing reduced delivery 
costs against increased efficiency, added dignity, and bet- 
ter customer relations. Where bills are delivered by 
hand it is necessary to deliver a portion of them by 
mail due to customer’s preference, remote location, type 
of mail box, or other reasons. Since this is true a uni- 
form policy can only be had by adopting mail delivery. 


Use of Post Cards 


Several companies print their bills on standard size 
United States postal cards which cost one cent for paper 
and postage. A portion of the card is perforated or 
marked for chopping and serves as an accounting stub. 
One disadvantage is the fact that postal cards cannot 
carry arrears marked as such because of postal regula- 
tions. Postal card bills do not provide as much space 
as is considered necessary by most companies but it 
does offer most of the advantages of mail delivery at a 
cost which more closely approximates that of the hand 
delivery system. 

Companies which do not have a prompt payment dis- 
count sometimes attempt collection at the time bills are 
delivered. Thus the men delivering bills are in one 
sense collectors. This policy is born of the desire to 
bring about early collection of the accounts. 

Since the principal argument in favor of hand de- 
livery is an economic one the prevailing wage scales in 
any given locality help to determine the method to be 
adopted. Each of the several delivery plans has its op- 
ponents and proponents, each has its advantages and 
disadvantages. It is significant that although practical- 
ly every company has at one time or another delivered 
bills by hand the majority now come to the customer 
by United States mail. The trend is decidedly in this 
direction and since the plan appears superior from a 
customer relations standpoint it is probable the trend 
toward the use of the mails for delivery of gas bills will 
continue. 

The bill for service has not completed its task until 
it is returned to the company paid. Therefore, it is 
deemed proper to insert a word or two at this point re- 
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garding facilities for receiving payment. Arrangements 
must be made for receiving payments from customers 
without placing them at any great inconvenience. This 
is particularly true with customers who do not have 
checking accounts or access to postal stations or express 
money order agencies. When many bills fall due on the 
same date provisions must be made for handling them 
without requiring customers to stand in line for long 
periods. This condition may be avoided by a continuous 
meter reading policy which has the effect of distributing 
the payment dates over the entire month. 


The Bill as a Receipt 


Almost without exception the bill form is used as a 
receipt for payments made. The usual plan is to have 
a stub which is detached and retained by the cashier 
who marks the bill “PAID” in some manner and re- 
turns it to the customer. Bills may be receipted by a 
perforating machine or rubber stamp. In either case 
the date of payment should be shown and a means pro- 
vided for authenticating the receipt and identifying the 
cashier who received it. Because of legal decisions it 
is desirable to avoid -marking receipts “PAID IN 
FULL” since the accdunts are seldom paid up to the 
date of receipt, because service has been furnished con- 
tinuously since the reading date. When a customer 
pays a bill with a check of greater amount than the bill 
the check should be marked to show the amount of cash 
returned as a safeguard against claims for additional 
credit at a later date. 

When making remittances some customers mail in the 
entire bill instead of only the stub and the question 
arises as to whether the bill should be receipted and 
returned. Theoretically the customer is entitled to a re- 
ceipt, but the expense of returning them by mail is con- 
siderable and actual surveys have shown that only a com- 
paratively small number of customers who send in the 
entire bill expect or desire a receipt. Where payments 
are made by check the check provides a suitable receipt. 
Generally speaking it is a safe plan to only return re- 
ceipted bills upon request and this policy may be printed 
upon the bill. 

Preventing Errors 


The old copy book rule of “Accuracy before Speed”’ 
cannot be emphasized too strongly in connection with 
service bills. If a customer finds an error in one bill, 
he is much more likely to question other bills and re- 
currence of errors will reflect upon the company. Errors 
can only be prevented by persistent and rigid checking 
methods. Such procedure is somewhat troublesome 
and expensive but is certainly justified from a customer 
relations standpoint. With the machine method of bill- 
ing the checking of computations is made easy by the 
use of a carbon copy check sheet of the bills. A num- 
ber of bills can be proved at one operation by this 
method. 

Customers are also very sensitive and easily annoyed 
by errors in initials, spelling of names, and addresses. 
These are constantly being corrected but more care 
should be taken to prevent their occurrence in the first 
place. Periodical checks can be made by mailing return 
postal cards which ask customers to indicate thereon 
such errors. Accuracy in these small things as well as 
in the larger ones tends to give the customer confidence 
in the company and its methods. 

A study of the bills sent twelve time a year to each 
gas user by the gas utility companies of America proves 
that bills and billing have never received the attention 
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deserved. A gas bill is a letter. Because of the num- 
ber to be sent and the similarity of the message they 
have become form letters. In effect, the gas bill is a 
message which tells the customer the quantity of gas 
used during the stated period and the amount of his bill 
together with other information which will assist him 
in understanding the statement and aid him in remitting 
payment. The bill should not be expected to accom- 
plish more than the purpose for which it was intended. 
Companies which would be much concerned about the 
appearance, construction, and phraseology of a monthly 
letter addressed to their patrons continue to send out 
bills which violate many rules of good correspondence 
practice. Inaccurate, cheap looking, or ill-appearing 
statements create a poor impression and any improve- 
ment made will react to the company’s benefit. 


——— 


More Turkeys---More Gas 


Sendout 


NCREASED consumption of turkeys on Thanksgiv- 
I ing Day and Christmas Day by Brooklyn and Queens 
families is believed to be responsible for the establish- 
ment of new high records for gas sendouts by this com- 
pany, between 1 and 2 P. M., according to the Holder 
Distribution Division of Brooklyn Union Gas Company. 

On Thanksgiving Day, with which turkeys are com- 
monly associated, between 1 and 2 P. M., the sendout 
reached a total of 7,323,000 cubic feet of gas. During 
the same hour on Christmas Day the sendout was 7,167,- 
000 cubic feet. 

Previous to Thanksgiving Day, the greatest sendout 
for this hour of the day was 6,907,000 cubic feet on Feb. 
28, 1926. This latter date was during the year of the 
coal strike. Between 11 A. M. and 12 M. on the same 
day, Feb. 28, 1926, occurred the largest single hour 
sendout for the company, 8,625,000 cubic feet of gas. 

As the hour in question, 1 to 2 P. M. is one in which 
families are cooking their dinners it is evident that more 
home cooking was done on the two holidays. As it re- 
quires longer to cook one large turkey than two or three 
chickens of equal combined weight it is believed that 
the increased sendout is due to the use of more turkeys 
for Thanksgiving and Christmas dinners. 

Evidence in support of this belief is given by Henry 
C. Bohack, president of H. C. Bohack, Inc., one of the 
leading retail chain grocery and butcher organizations. 
Mr. Bohack stated that more turkeys were sold this 
year than any previous one. Incentive to greater tur- 
key buying was given in the price of the fowl. This 
Christmas turkeys sold at 37 cents a pound as compared 
with 57 cents a pound a year ago. 

a 


Gas-Fired Refrigeration Cars 


UCCESSFUL application of the gas-fired refriger- 

ator to freight cars for the shipment of perishable 
food is reported by “Railway Age.” No mechanical 
power is required, the operation being performed by 
heat from gas, which is carried in a tank on the car. 
Frozen fish, oranges, and cantaloupes were used on 
test trips. In one test the car was loaded with fish at 
a temperature of —2° F. After the loading was com- 
pleted the temperature was 18° F.;, at the end of a 
journey, lasting 11 days, the temperature was 14° F.; 
or four degrees lowe1. 
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Dear Sam: 


So you're goin' to be a gas mani Well, I don't kmow.a better sign that times 
have changed in the gas business than the difference in the way a pair of fond 
parents ~ or a' old granpap like me ~ takes that piece of news nowadays. 


Sixty year ago when I sprung that same news on my dai I was at the awkward 
age = too old for the reform school an! too young for the pen'tentiary. So there 
wasn't nothin’ legal he could do about my wayward tendency. But I rickollect he 
called in the minister an' they had a right smart spell of prayer, fastin', sassa- 
fras tea, an' liver medicine in their fruitless efforts to keep me in the 
straight an' narrer,. 


You see, Sam, in them days the gas business was different. Then when mothers 
wanted to keep the children from bellerin' for a nickel's worth of horehound candy 
or copper toes on their boots like Willie Schmalts had, they'd tell ‘em "Shut 
up or a gas man'll get you!" 


Nowadays you can't tell a gas man from a prise-fighter or any other literary — 
character just by lookin’ at him. Like as not he sneaks a quarter in the collection, 
eats peas with his fork when his wife's lookin’, and b*lieves what the papers say 
about Babe Ruth's salery, just the same as anybody else, 


But back in them days a gas man dealt in light an’ dwelt in darkness, poboty 
ever seen him except through a heavy wire gratin’ with signs on it PAY BILLS HERE. 
If you wanted to be insulted you went to the gas office. They didn't believe none in 
coddlin' the customers. That Famous Sayin' of a Famous Man; "The public be damned, * 
originated with a railroad man ~ but he got the idee while payin’ his gas bill. 


Those of America's great men that lived in cities was raised in dark four-story 
houses made darker by open-faced gas burners that hung from the ceilin', an' children 
grew tall tryin' to git close enough to the light to read by it. Ant their kindliest 
idee of a gas man was.of the whiskered old terrier with the asbestos—-lined breath 


that went around on horseback late every afternoon an’ lit the street lights one by 
one. 


Some of our bravest Admirals an' Gen'rals got that way by havin! the guts to 
cook by gas, an’ then buildin' up to the Civil War battles an’ Spanish War embalmed 
beef from there. 


An', outside of lightin' an' cookin! for the chosen few, nobody ever thought ef 
gas except as a bad smell an’ furnishin' a hangout for the Gas House zang. 
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But I've lived to see the change. When Edison's first electric lamps burned 
all night without havin' to hustle Johnny over to the chain store to buy a new bulb, 
seven gas men was injured in the rush to buy crepe for the front doors of their 
business the next day. 


Them old boys had exactly the same amount of imagination as a!’ spavined oyster 
with sinus trouble an’ house-maid's knee. Their screams could be heard for miles 
on a still night that the gas business was gone to hell, 


An' it was — the way they run it. 


But more light than electric was beginnin' to dawn at that. Somethin’ an' some~- 
body besides whale~oil, pine splinters, an’ Coal O11 Johnny had come along, an' 
they found out that competition can be more than the life of trade; that it could 
put life in the gas business. It was like fleas on a pup =~ a reasonable quantity 
of ‘em keeps him active. Until nowadays if a good gas man still maybe don't 
remember his competitors in his prayers he at least remembers ‘em durin’ business 
hours. An’ that ain't a bad idee, ever. 


Well, since then they ain't nothin's give me more fun an! faith in my feller 


humans than the way the gas boys has sweated theirselves out of a bad traffic jem 
into a glorious future, 


For the first time, somebody asked What's gas good for? an' got an answer longer 
than two words, An' it wasn't no time after that 'til a gas man was kind to a 
customer once, 


When the surprised consumer was fetched to after that with cold water an' a 
brisk slappin' of his wrists while havin' feathers burned under his nose, he busted 
into tears an! signed up for four new chandeliers. An' a new era was born} Treat 


the damned nuisancesnice an! they'll buy more gas, was the startlin' discovery 
datin' from that event. 


An' now, —- all kiddin’ aside, son, - there never was a day when a' up an comin’ 
youngster like yourself could be prouder of bein’ a gas man. They ain't a live-r, 
saner, an' more promisin’ place today for a young man to team up for life than the 
gas industry. My old head sorter swims every time I think of it. It's growed to 
be a giant = an! it ain't even started to grow yet. Everything in these newer an! 
better ways of livin' that folks has come to calle for more gas. An' it ain't even 
touchin' the fringes yet of some of its new fields, 


Boy, I wish I could go with you as far as you're goin’, an‘ see all you're goin! 
to see. But the years ain't left in me. An', as next best thing, I'm goin’ to 
spend a heap of time now in jest goin’ about an seein’ what's bein’ done to build 
an! better the industry - a sales kink here, a plant twist there, that knowin! 
about will maybe help you on your way up. So I'm a'goin to write you one of these 
letters every month for a spell, an’ sort of let you see these things through old 
eyes. 


Don't hesitate, either, to write an’ ask me for more dope on anything that gets 


extra far under your skin. The day's past when a man can know too much about his 
business. 


An' I'm goin! to sign these here epistles by the old nickname they gave me 
some sixty~odd years back, I reckon they gave it to me durin! the old political 
scraps we had in the Gas House district —- possibly because I swung a tol'able 
accurate right an' gen'ally knocked ‘em ont. 


Yours for arrivin! at. the top quick an' handsome. YA, = Mike 
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Naphthalene Stoppages 


The Use of Tetralin as a Solvent in the Removal of 
: Naphthalene From Gas 


DR. FRITZ SCHUSTER 


Das Gas und Wasserfach, 1929, pages 650-653. 


HE cause of the undesirable property of naph- 

thalene to precipitate in the mains is the quite 

high vapor pressure of this substance even in 

the solid state. As soon as the temperature of 

a gas decreases below the “naphthalene dew- 
point,” the solid naphthalene precipitates, and inasmuch 
as it is scarcely soluble in the aqueous condensate, 
which is deposited along with it, it accumulates in the 
mains and under certain conditions will actually fill 
them up. These phenomena are promoted by the fact 
that the “naphthalene dewpoint” of the purified coal 
gas lies as a general rule not inconsiderably above zero 
degrees C. (32 degrees F.). 

The processes which have been used up to the pres- 
ent time for preventing the disturbances arising from 
the increasing naphthalene content of the gas are based 
on the removal of the naphthalene from the gas, prin- 
cipally by washing. Certain processes are also based on 
the removal of the deposits of naphthalene from the 
main by dissolving them out in certain liquids. In both 
cases the naphthalene is converted into the liquid state 
by treatment with liquid substances. 


Use of Wash Oil 


Tar oils serve as washing media for absorbing naph- 
thalene from gas, the latter being brought into intimate 
contact with the oils. Thus the gas is sprayed with a 
large excess of the oil in standard washers. The wash 


‘oil theoretically absorbs naphthalene from the gas for 


the time that the partial vapor pressure of the dis- 
solved naphthalene is equal to the vapor pressure of 


* the naphthalene which is still contained in the gas. The 


washing operation cannot, however, be carried out to 
such a point in practice, for the speed of absorption 
amongst other factors is proportional on the one hand 
to the difference in vapor pressure of the substance 
contained in the gas and of that already absorbed by 
the oil, and because a certain minimum difference in 
vapor pressure must be maintained. Otherwise, ‘the 
speed of washing is too slow. 

The naphthalene washing processes are costly, par- 
ticularly because of the consumption of wash oil and 
the cost of upkeep and of power in running the installa- 
tion. The washing operation can itself never be com- 
plete, even though it is supplemented by the rest of the 
gas purification apparatus, particularly the tar separ- 
ators and the benzol washers. A portion of the naph- 
thalene always remains behind in the gas, and this 
phenomenon can lead to stoppages in the mains, in 
spite of the fact that the gas has been washed. The 
danger of this happening is not avoided by naphthalene 
washing alone. 


When the fact that naphthalene has been deposited 
in the gas mains in sufficient amounts to clog them up is 
manifested by interruption in the flow of gas or undue 
reduction of pressure, then the usual practice is to dis- 
solve out these deposits by means of liquids, such as 
alcohol, petroleum ether and particularly xylene. These 
liquids are sprayed into the mains at the points where 
the trouble is caused. The naphthalene 1s thereby dis- 
solved out, but the remedy is only local. Furthermore, 
the costs involved are high and the remedy is applied too 
late, for it is only when difficulties in maintaining a 
proper supply of gas to the consumer arise that the 
remedy is used. 

The fundamental principle on which the new method 
described herein is based, is the treatment of the gas, 
not with liquids, but with vapors of liquids which easily 
dissolve naphthalene. These vapors must be present in 
the gas in such proportions, that, when the gas cools 
off, the quantities of the vapors condensed in the mains 
must be sufficient to keep the simultaneously condensed 
naphthalene vapors in a state of complete solution. The 
result is that solid deposits of naphthalene are not 
formed, but only liquid precipitates, which can be re- 
moved from the mains in the usual manner. 

While naphthalene occurs according to the condi- 
tions that exist in the processes commonly used for its 
removal in the vapor formed, dissolved (that is, in the 
liquid form) and in the solid state, in the new process 
it exists only in the vapor form or in the liquid state 
(that is, dissolved). 


Operations of a Physical Nature 


All the operations are purely physical in nature. 
They are caused by the alternate effect between the 
solubility of the naphthalene in the added substance 
and the saturation pressure of the added substance ail 
naphthalene. The quantities of the two substances, 
which are precipitated by cooling at a certain definite 
temperature, depend on the saturation pressures at the 
cooling temperature and on the content of naphthalene 
in the gas before cooling. 

Based on these considerations, the substances, which 
are suitable for use for this purpose, must meet the 
following requirements. In the first place, naphthalene 
must be easily soluble in them, so that small amounts 
of these substances are sufficient to take up all the 
naphthalene. In the second place, the saturation pres- 
sure of the substance, used as a solvent, must not be 
too luw, because the vaporized substance in the gas 
on contingent later cooling will otherwise not be suffi- 
cient in quantity to dissolve the naphthalene completely. 
In the third place, the saturation pressure must also 
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not be too high. If that were the case, the gas would 
contain too much of the solvent after cooling. This 
would cause on the one hand, too high a consumption 
of the solvent and on the other, the properties of the 
gas under such conditions might be markedly changed. 
In the fourth place, the solidification point of the sol- 
vent must be very low, so that it does not deposit in 
the solid state under the conditions that exist in the 
mains and thus make the nuisance worse instead of 
doing away with it. Lastly, the price of the solvent 
must be such that its use is economical. 


Procedure in Using Tetralin 


One substance which fulfills all of these prereq- 
uisites is tetrahydronaphthalene, otherwise known as tet- 
ralin. (Tetralin is a solvent which was developed in 
Germany during the war to take the place of petroleum 
distillates which were very scarce in Germany at that 
time. Its use has spread to many other countries be- 
sides Germany since that time. It can be bought in this 
country, the latest quotation being twenty cents a pound 
in drums. Editor). 


The following example shows how this substance is 
used and whai its action is. A coal gas, as it enters the 
mains, contains 13.33 grams (0.53 ounce) naphtha- 
lene in one hundred cubic meters (3530 cubic feet). 
When the gas is cooled down to a temperature of 











Fig. 1. Installation for Small Plants 


zero degrees C. (32 degrees F.), then, according to the 
the saturation curve of naphthalene, 4.5 grams (0.18 
ounce) of the naphthalene remains behind, which 
means that 13.3 — 4.5 =' 8.83 grams or 0.35 ounce of 
naphthalene is precipitated. If, however, the gas is 
carburated with tetralin, so that 131 grams (5.24 
ounces) are contained in-one hundred cubic meters 
(3530 cubic feet), which is possible due to the satur- 
ation pressure of tetralin at an original gas temperature 
of 20 degrees C. (68 degrees F.), then, on cooling down 
to a temperature of zero degrees C. (32 degrees F.), 
131 — 60 = 71 grams (2.84 ounces) of tetralin are 
precipitated along with the naphthalene. The figure 
60 grams or 2.4 ounces is the saturation value of tet- 
ralin vapor at a temperature of zero degrees C. (32 
degrees F.). Inasmuch as the saturation of the liquid 
tetralin with naphthalene at a temperature of zero 
degrees C. (32 degrees F.) amounts to 12.4 per cent, 
the 71 grams (2.84 ounces) are sufficient to completely 
dissolve the 0.35 ounce fof naphthalene. The result 


is a solution which contains 11.2 per cent of naph- 
thalene. 
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The treatment of the gas with vaporous tetralin pre- 
supposes certain definite limits of naphthalene content 
in the gas. If these limits are not maintained, then 
the treatment must be carried out first with liquid tet- 
ralin. An example will explain the details of this pro- 
cess, 


Typical Calculations 


A gas, which is saturated with naphthalene, contains 
at 20 degrees C. (68 degrees F.) 40 grams (or 1.6 
ounce) of naphthalene in one hundred cubic meters 
(or 3530 cubic feet). If the gas is cooled down to a 
temperature of 10 degrees C. (50 degrees F.), then 24 
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Fig. 2. Installation for Large Works 


grams of naphthalene are deposited (0.96 ounce), in- 
asmuch as the saturation value at a temperature of 
10 degrees C. (50 degrees F.) is in round numbers 16 
grams (0.64 ounce). The quantity of tetralin vapor 
contained in the gas at saturation at a temperature of 
20 degrees C. (68 degrees F.) is 198 grams (7.92 
ounces) in one hundred cubic meters (3530 cubic feet), 
and 114 grams (4.56 ounces) at a temperature of 10 
degrees C (50 degrees F). Thus, on cooling down, 24 
grams (0.96 ounce) of naphthalene were precipitated 
with 84 grams (3.36 ounces) of tetralin. This would 
give a solution which contains 22.2 per cent of naphtha- 
lene (24/ (24 + 84) X 100). Inasmuch as a saturated 
solution of naphthalene in tetralin at a temperature of 
10 degrees C. (50 degrees F.) contains only 16.4 per 
cent of the aforementioned substance, the tetralin is not 
sufficient to dissolve the naphthalene. In such cases, 
which however occur but very seldom in actual prac- 
tice, the gas is either treated beforehand with liquid 
tetralin, or the gas is artificially supersaturated with 
tetralin vapors and the excess is then again removed 
by cooling shortly after the tetralin has been sprayed 
in. 

The liquids which have been mentioned before and 
which are suitable partly for washing the gas and 
partly for dissolving out naphthalene stoppages are not 
suitable for use according to the described method. 

The saturation pressure of the naphthalene wash oil 
is too small; that of xylol too small, which is indicated 
in the following example. 

A gas contains 17.7 grams (0.708 ounce) of naph- 
thalene in one hundred cubic meters (3530 cubic feet) 
on entering the holder. When it is cooled down to a 
temperature of 10 degrees C. (50 degrees F.), at which 
temperature the quantity of naphthalene for saturation 
amounts to 15.4 grams (0.616 ounce), 2.3 grams 
(0.092 ounce) are precipitated. In order to maintain 
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this amount of naphthalene in solution at a temperature 
of 10 degrees C. (50 degrees F.), there is required the 
following amount of tetralin:—2.3 (100—16.4) /16.4 
or 12 grams (0.48 ounce), for the reason that a sat- 
urated solution contains 16.4 per cent of naphthalene 
at a temperature of 10 degrees C. (50 degrees F.). One 
hundred cubic meters (3530 cubic feet) of gas at a 
temperature of 10 degrees C. (50 degrees F.) contain 
114 grams of naphthalene (4.56 ounces) in a state of 
saturation, so that 114 + 12 or 126 grams of tetralin 
(5.04 ounces) must be used for every hundred cubic 
meters of the gas. 

If it is desired to carry through the same operation 
with xylene, then eight grams of the latter (0.032 
ounce) must be used for dissolving the naphthalene. 
The calculation is as follows :—2.3 X 100/29. One hun- 
dred cubic meters of the gas at a temperature of 10 
degrees C. contain in the saturated condition 2351 
grams (94.04 ounces) of xylene vapor, which means 
a total consumption of 2359 grams of xylene (94.36 
ounces) against 126 grams (5.04 ounces) of tetralin. 
Furthermore, the price of xylene is greater than that 
of tetralin. 


Arrangement of Apparatus 


Naphthalene separators which use tetralin as a sol- 
vent have been operating for some time in certain gas 
works in Germany. The manner in which the installa- 
tion is built varies according to the local conditions in 
the individual works. 
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Fig. 3. Berlin Gas, IV orks Installation 


Figure 1 shows a naphthalene separator which can 
be used for small works or one of moderate size, in 
which the daily charge of tetralin amounts to 5, 10, 
25 and 50 kilograms (11.0, 22.0, 55.0, and 110 pounds). 
The apparatus consists of three vessels which are built 
one inside the other, of which the outer ringshaped 
vessel (1) is used as the reservoir and measuring tank. 
It is filled with tetralin through the inlet (3). The level 
gauge (4) indicates not only the quantity of liquid in 
the reservoir (1) but also serves to measure the quan- 
tity of liquid vaporized. The vaporizing vessel (2), 
into which tetralin flows thru a line which is controlled 
by means of the valve (11), contains an electric heater 
(5), which is made in several sections so that the ex- 
ternal switch (6) can be used to control the degree of 
heating. An insulated vessel is located between (1) and 
(2). The tetralin in the vessel (2) is brought up to the 
boiling point. The temperature, which varies between 
205 and 207 degrees C. (401 to 405 degrees F.), is 
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measured by means of a thermometer which is not 
shown. The tetralin vapors pass through the pipe (7), 
which is made as short as possible, insulated and is 
provided with an electrically heated vapor drier at the 
end, and then through the nozzle (8) into the main 
gas pipe (12). The gas carries along with it the 
tetralin vapors. A pipe (9), provided with a valve (10), 
serves to establish pressure equalization between the 
vessel (1) and the gas main (12). 


Figure 2 shows another type of naphthalene removal 
installation which is suitable for larger gas works. The 
tetralin is pumped by means of a hand-pump (10) from 
the drum through the line (9) and the valve (14) into 
the reservoir (1) and passes in this manner through a 
double filter (11) for purification purposes. From the 
tank (1) the tetralin flows through the equalizing 
vessel (2) into the vaporizer (4). The overflow pipe 
(13) carries the excess liquid back into the drum. The 
operation of this installation is the same as that of 
figure 1 as far as other details are concerned. The 
electrical heater is controlled by means of the switch 
(5). The tetralin vapor is led from the vaporizer 
through the pipe (7) into the nozzle (8) which sprays 
it into the gas main (12). A dirt catcher (11) is pro- 
vided in the line leading from the drum to the tank 
(1) so that any dirt present in the tetralin is separated 
out and removed. 


Figure 3 shows an installation which is now used in 
the Berlin gas works. A feature of this installation is 
the device for bringing the tetralin into proper form 
to be mixed with the gas. The tetralin is not vaporized 
but atomized. 


The compressor (1) sucks gas out of the main 
through the valve (35) and the valve (5) and com- 
presses it. The adjustment of the pressure, which 
should be 0.7 to one atmosphere higher than the pres- 
sure in the gas main, is accomplished by throttling the 
valve (7) in the circulating pipe system behind the 
air chamber (2). This is provided with a safety valve 
(4) and the manometer (3) for reading the pressure. 
The compressed air flows through the valve (8), the 
screwed connection (1) and the valve (9) to the ato- 
mizing nozzles (33), where it finely disperses the tet- 
ralin, which flows into the nozzles simultaneously and 
then into the gas stream. The tetralin is sucked from 
drums through the pipe (32) by means of the hand 
pump (30). It passes through the dirt catcher (31) 
and though the valve (29) into the reservoir (25). 
The gas, which is pressed out of the tank (25), as 
the tetralin flows into it, is compressed through the 
valves (27) and (28) into the suction side of the gas 
main. The tetralin flows from the tank (25) through 
the valve (24), the screening pot (23) and the metal 
tubing (17) into the regulating vessel (15), which is 
provided with a float. The equalization of gas between 
the tank (25) and the regulating vessel (15) is ac- 
complished by means of the pipe system connected to 
the metal tubing (18). The tetralin flows from the 
regulating vessel (15) through the valves (20) and 
(21), the check valve (14), the screwed connection (12) 
and the valve (11) to the atomizing nozzle (33). The 
regulation of the quantity of tetralin that is to bé 
atomized is accomplished by varying the height of the 
regulating vessel (15) by means of the hand winch 
(22). Additional regulation is afforded by the valve 
(21). The measuring glass (19) is provided for meas- 
uring the quantity of atomized tetralin. When the 


(Continued on Page 67) 
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V1—The Gas Range 


HE average cook can easily reproduce nourish- 

ing, tasty and desirable menus and save greatly 

on household expense by preparing boiled and 

stewed meats in place of the continuous suc- 

cession of roasts and fried or boiled steaks and 
chops. At the same time, the cooking of this type of 
meal will make a much more desirable load for the gas 
plant and distribution system. 

The various branches of the gas companies have too 
long been without recognition of each other's particular 
problems. The appliance salesman has always assumed 
that the company’s interests were served when he re- 
placed an old gas, coal, or oil range with an up-to-date, 
thermostatically controlled, enameled range. To some 
extent he was correct. But, his main objective should 
be the improvement of gas service and the better gratifi- 
cation to the customer of using the newer range. He 
or the Home Service Department, or both together, 
must introduce to the customer the better methods of 
food selection and preparation. By proper instruction 
the user can be brought to the stock kettle, the inclusion 
of boiled meats such as pot roast, stew, Swiss or Ba- 
varian Steak, low temperature baked or whole meal 
foods. The simmer burner will suitably carry on such 
cooking and produce by its uniform small consumption 
an evenness of gas load that will tend to cut down the 
very severe peak. The appliance salesman and Home 
Service Departments must accept the responsibility of 
bettering the gas company load by translating the fea- 
tures incorporated in the modern gas range into the com- 
plete pleasure of the user. 

Cooking is essentially a gas load. With practically 
every one of the 13,000,000 homes supplied by gas hav- 
ing a gas range installed, the magnitude of the load is 
immediately evident. Replacements of antiquated gas 
ranges and addition of new customers make a market of 
about 1,000,000 new ranges yearly. It is not only safe 
to say, but a great privilege to view the work of the Am- 
erican Gas Association Testing Laboratory in improving 
the quality to such an extent that the poorest present- 
day range is superior to the best ones available before 
the start of approval. The work of the Laboratory is 
very far reaching as at least 85% of the range output 
is Laboratory Approved. 


Load Factor 


Digressing a trifle, for the purpose of a simple defin- 
ition, will reduce later explanation. There is available 
a certain maximum of gas making, storage and distribu- 
tion system calculated to be large enough to supply all 
the demands made by the customers. As earlier noted, 


this capacity is in excess of the probable use at any time. 
From the standpoint of the operating department a con- 
tinuous full load is the most economical of all the fa- 








cilities. It is, however, well known that such a condi- 
tion never occurs. To gauge the degree or percentage 
to which the plant system is used, the term “load factor” 
has been coined. The load factor (expressed as a per- 
centage) is equal to the actual load (sendout or consump- 
tion) divided by the rated capacity of the system. As an 
example, let it be assumed that the plant can make and 
distribute 50,000 M. cubic feet daily. On a certain day, 
the actual sendout was 40,000 M. cubic feet. The load 
factor for that day is then: 


40,000 M 
100% = 80% 


50,000 M 


For any particular hour the load factor may exceed 
100% if the consumption exceeds the gas making ca- 
pacity. The storage holder makes up the excess. For 
example, the consumption for the above plant between 
12 Noon and 1 P. M. Sunday might be 3,600 M. cubic 
feet. During any hour the production is only 50,000 
M. divided by 24 or 2,083.3 M. cubic feet. The hourly 
load factor for that period is obviously 


3,600 M 


2083.3 M 


Although in this case the plant is making over 1,500 M. 
cubic feet less than is being used, the gas stored in the 


Monthly Sendout 
50 MM Cuft Doily 
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Chart No. 1 


storage holder makes up the difference and gives top 
notch service. Chart 1 shows an example of monthly 
load factors generally encountered. 

Gas making is partly intermittent. By-product coke 
ovens generate gas continuously, being shut down only 
during the few minutes needed for charging coal and 
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discharging the resulting coke. On the other hand, 
water gas sets generate gas only during a part of the 
cycle so that it is necessary to provide a storage holder 
to even out the fluctuations caused by such operation. 
This insures at the outlet of the holder a constant and 
steady delivery and pressure. From some other angles 
the storage holder is also of extreme value. It is natur- 
ally most economical to operate a plant steadily during 
the day regardless of the consumption. During some 
hours more gas is being made than used, in others more 
being used than made. The holder acts as a balance 
wheel on the system. In the slack periods of use, the 
holders fill up but later give up the excess as the evening 
cooking and lighting loads come on the line. The amount 
of holder capacity maintained by a gas company is de- 
pendent on the maximum demand expected. It can be 
said, however, that if holders are suitably located around 
the territory, good practice calls for a capacity of be- 
tween 40% and 60% of the day’s gas making ability. If 
a plant has a “make” of 50,000 M. cubic feet, the holder 
capacity should have a total available volume between 
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Chart No. 2 


20,000 M. and 30,000 M. cubic feet. By observation 
from time to time, the position of the holder lifts can 
be seen to change. Early in the morning, particularly in 
winter, the holders will be high. As the day passes, the 
holders alternately drop and lift until in the evening 
they are at the lowest point. The night shift then builds 
up the holder because of the relatively low gas usage dur- 
ing the night. It can be seen, then, that for any one 
hour or day, the load factor based on “gas make” can be 
over 100% as the excess is made up from the storage 
in the holder. 

The effect of the newer gas ranges will not affect the 
monthly load factor but should, if properly used, better 
the hourly factor, which in turn means increased use 
of gas and consequent improved rates. For illustration, 
load factors for weekdays and Sundays in winter and 
summer are given. These are approximately typical for 
a company selling both domestic and industrial custom- 
erg in the ratio of 2/3 domestic and 1/3 industrial. The 
influence of gas cooking is seen on even a casual exam- 
ination. The three peaks of morning, noon and even- 
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ing cooking are clearly visible. The task of the appli- 
ance salesman is to make these peaks of less prominence 
and importance. This is done by selling appliances us- 
ing gas in the valleys of the load curve, but equally 
necessary and more fruitful is the development of the 
customer to the use of the load building features of the 
existing and new gas ranges. 


Range Design 


Before discussing the newer features (the simmer 
burner, oven controls, clock cooking, thermostatic burn- 
ers, safety lighters, etc.) the fundamentals of the range 
should be considered. Eliminating the hot plate, cooking 
appliances can be divided into the two distinct types of 
cookers and cabinet ranges with numerous subdivisions 
of each. 

Cookers are of single or double oven type and have 
usually either three or four top burners. The single 
oven cooker always has a baking or roasting oven. In 
some cases, the oven is equipped with a broiling burner 
as well. With an oven so equipped an effective safety 
locking device is needed to prevent the use of both burn- 
ers at the same time. This device makes it impossible 
to turn on either the broiling or roasting burner if the 
other is operating with the consequent incomplete incom- 
bustion of one of the two because of lack of secondary 
air. 

The double oven cooker has an oven construction sim- 
ilar to the cabinet range with a separate baking and 
broiling oven. A single burner is used which serves 
both ovens. 

The cooker has the great advantage of providing the 
greatest possible cooking capacity within the smallest 
floor space. The smaller sized cookers also are very 
inexpensive and permit the extension of gas service even 
to the most modest homes. As a rule the cooker is 
considerably cheaper than a cabinet range having the 
same cooking capacity. Among the obvious disadvantages 
of the cooker are the stooping necessary for the use of 

the oven, particularly when broiling in the double oven 
cooker. Another is the safety lock used to control the 
cocks in the single oven cooker. The earlier cookers also 
radiated a great deal of heat towards the floor which re- 
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quired plates of heat retarding material to protect the 
floor. 

Cabinet Ranges are the modern step in the transition 
from cookers. To overcome the inconvenience of the 
ovens in the cooker, the elevated oven range was de- 
signed. This type is really a cabinet range although its 
design is quite different from the conventional cabinet 
type. The two more important types of the elevated cab- 
inet range have either two separate ovens, the broiler 
above and the roasting oven below the cooking top, or a 
combined roasting and broiling oven over the cooking 
top. The latter type is often set on another kitchen 
appliance such as a low chest of drawers or storage 
cabinet for pans or dry groceries. Many of the ob- 
jections to the cookers apply equally well to the elevated 
cabinet. The double burner and locking device are used 
on this type as on the cooker. Instead of stooping to use 
the oven, the user must reach above the cooking top to 
load and unload the oven. As a result of the improve 
ments in the design of the modern cabinet, the elevated 
oven, except for special cases, is passing rapidly. Minia- 
ture cabinet ranges now in production will give the same 
cooking capacity as the elevated oven ranges with no 
reaching and far greater beauty and simplicity. 

The modern cabinet range is without comparison or 
competition as the ideal cooking appliance. Its construc- 
tion harmonizes with present day kitchen design. All 
the objections to other types of cooking stoves are over- 
come in this appliance with no other disadvantages. In 
its essential parts, the cabinet range consists of a cook- 
ing top at the most desirable height for ease of working, 
adjacent to which, on either the right or left side, is a 
roasting or baking oven with a broiling oven below. A 
. single burner supplies heat for both ovens. In locating 
each of the three cooking zones at the most convenient 
height, some space was left below the cooking top which 
distorted the appearance. To preserve the perfect sym- 
metry, a shelf or utensil drawer is located below the 
cooking top. The bottom of this shelf is at the same 
level as the bottom of the oven, making it possible to 
finish this with a single strip. In the majority of cabinet 
ranges, enameled splashers or guards face the cooking 
top, not only from the oven side but also at the rear of 
the cooking top. The rear splasher extends to the same 
height as the oven. The oven top is usually continued 
as a narrow shelf (called the high shelf) over the cook- 
ing top, extending out from the rear splasher. 

Design in some cases has followed the schools of con- 
temporary art with the production of striking effects. 
These designs do not change the essentials of design or 
construction. Many added features are found on certain 
models of ranges, either to increase the cooking capacity 
or provide for different requirements. These include 
most frequently some of the following features: (a com- 
plete list would be very long.) 


1. A warming closet with a rolling door located above 
the ovens. 

2. A cabinet base between the legs. This is used for 
storage of pans and utensils. A recent model is so com- 
pletely equipped that every kitchen utensil has its own 
regular place. 

3. A second oven located below the cooking top. 

4. Canopies and pan hooks above the range. 

One design, a trifle hard to classify as either of the 
cooker or cabinet type, has a double oven side by side, 
each with its own burner and a cooking top above. This 
cooking top is usually a solid top, although some models 
are available with open tops. This design can be likened 
to a coal range with a broiling oven replacing the coal 
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fire box and the cooking top raised enough to allow for 
the installation of the top burners. 


Cooking Top Burner Design 


All ranges are equipped with atmospheric burners al- 
most universally of one piece construction; the burner 
head, mixer tube and throat being cast in a single unit. 
The two variations in the design of the burner heads are 
the star and ring shaped. The tops of the arms of the 
star and the ring are drilled vertically. The inside ports 
of the ring of the star are often drilled at an angle of 
45° and directed towards the center. There is very little 
advantage in the use of raised burner ports for range 
burners. The mixing tube of the top burners is usually 
of venturi design and follows the principles laid down 
by the Bureau of Standards as a result of their re- 
searches. The bell at the inlet of the mixer carries the 
air shutter and also is reamed to receive the cap of the 
orifice cap of the gas cock. 

Recent developments in burner design have produced 
some very radical departures from the conventional ring 
or star burners. Among these are the two piece screwed 
burner supplied through a vertical mixer. This burner 
has such a wide range of satisfactory operation that it 
will serve as a simmer burner with as good results as at 
the high rate of the giant burner. 


The Closed Top 


3urner design for closed top ranges follows in general 
the design of all top burners. It is, of course, essential 
to provide suitable secondary air to each burner indepen- 
dent of the others and more important to remove the 











Sectional View of Top Burner and Gas Cock 


products of combustion so that they will not interfere 
with the combustion of the other burners. This virtu- 
ally results in a series of separate and individual com- 
bustion chambers. The high water mark in recognition 
of this fact is the design in which each chamber is pro- 
vided with a closely fitting air damper or shutter con- 
trolled by the gas cock. The extent to which the damper 
is open is determined by the position of gas cock and the 
air supply is proportional to the gas flow by the cock. 

The closed or solid top retains its heat so that sections 
of the top remote from the burner can be used for man, 
cooking purposes. Confining products of combustion by 
a closed top keeps them quite warm until they are 
vented from the appliances. Advantage is taken of this 
heat in some models by providing the high shelf with 
two open type warming plates. The heat from the 
cooking top is sufficient to keep the pots boiling when 
placed over these warming plates. 


The Open Top 


Most ranges have the grate or open top. The grates 
are used to support the cooking utensils in place over 
the burners. Grates are always interchangeable and are 
designed so that every port can develop and complete its 
individual flame without impingement on any part of 
the grate. All open top ranges are designed for full 
aeration and the distance between the burner and uten- 
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sils on the grates is such that flame impingement is im- 
possible for any normal flame adjustment. Because of 
this design, a closed top should never be used on open 
top ranges without very definite assurance that the sec- 
ondary air supply and venting of flue products is posi- 
tive. 

Very often top grates receive rough handling, so that 
only the best materials can be used. Either malleable 
iron or a very high grade cast iron is used for these 
grates. It can be seen that for quick results an open top 
will give the greatest speed. However, the closed top 
permits of more effective use of the cooking top surface 
because of the varying temperature zones on the top. 


The Oven 

The division of opinion concerning the merits of cook- 
ing top design is slight compared to that existing over 
oven construction. For the purpose of having uniform 
temperatures and the best cooking conditions, at least 
four quite different designs have arisen. Added to that 
difference of opinion is one on the value in dollars and 
cents of the insulated and uninsulated ovens. 

The four general types of domestic range ovens can 
be classified as follows: 

1. Direct Action, where the flame is directly in the 
oven without intervening plates or baffles. 

2. Semi-Direct, with the burners under the oven bot- 
tom or under a baffle plate, with no flues to di- 
rect the circulation. 

3. Circulating, in which a system of flues directs the 
heat along definite pathways. This type is the 
most common. 

4. Fresh Air, which is heated by the passage of heat 
around the oven and not through it. The air 
supplied to the oven enters through holes in the 
rear casing, passes the oven bottom becoming 
warm from the heat of the room, enters the oven 
giving up its heat and passing out thru the flue. 

The cooking results with any oven will be always uni- 
form. However, changing from one type of oven to an- 
other type will make some slight change in the results 
until the user becomes familiar with the finer points of 
operation of each type of oven. Each of the types of 
oven construction have their advantages. The fresh air 
oven bakes in an atmosphere free from products of com- 
bustion. The economy of such an oven is not quite as 
good as that of the other types in which there is but one 


_ transfer of heat, namely from the flame and products of 


combustion direct to the cooking food. The direct and 
semi-direct ovens are the spéediest in operation. The 
circulating oven, because of the system of baffles, theo- 
retically gives the best distribution of temperature. The 
newer direct and semi-direct ovens are designed with 
flue baffles to add the advantage of speed to perfect heat 
distribution. 
Oven Burners 

In the majority of ranges, as has been noted, a single 
burner is used for both the baking and broiling ovens. 
The burner assembly is usually of two piece construc- 
tion, the burner head and mixer. These are generally 
connected by a screw joint and are made of cast iron. 
Oven burners are loop shaped, rectangular shaped or 
consist of straight bar burners. The burner ports are 
drilled in two rows on the lower side of the burner at an 
angle of about 30° from the vertical. The rows and 
ports should be located and spaced so that lighting the 
burner at any one point will carry the flame to all the 
ports. The same design of mixer is used on the oven 
burner as on the top burner. 
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To keep the space requirements to a minimum the mix- 
ing tube runs alongside of the oven and then through a 
goose neck or right angle bend, turns in and is connected 
to the burner head. 


The capacity of the oven burner should be sufficient 
to heat the oven to 500°F. in 20 minutes. Baking tests are 
applied to make sure that the distribution of temperature 
in the baking oven is satisfactory. These tests consist of 
baking very delicate materials such as baking powder 
biscuits which show any difference in temperature distri- 
bution very readily. The temperature distribution in the 
broiling oven is tested by the use of toast. Toast laid over 
the entire surface of the broiler must be uniformly 
browned to indicate that the heat distribution in the broil- 
ing oven is satisfactory. If both the baking and toasting 
tests prove uniform temperature distribution the results 
obtained from the oven will be always satisfactory. 


Insulated Ovens 


Range ovens are insulated by dead air space or the use 
of a non-inflammable filler. The so-called uninsulated 
oven usually has some dead air space which acts to pre- 
vent excessive heat transfer thru the sides. The so-called 
insulated oven, however, is filled with a packing material 
such as mineral wool or asbestos preparations. The oven 
which is insulated with an insufficient amount of material 
is of very little practical value. The added expense is 
not warranted in the results obtained. 


When the use of insulation was first started the pro- 
ponents usually oversold the merits of insulation. Very 
great claims were made for the fuel saving, the comfort 
of cooking and the better foods produced. The terms 
“heat losses from the oven” and “monthly gas bills’ were 
too often used interchangeably so that the saving which 
was produced by lowering the heat losses from the oven 
was assumed to be equally good with top burner cooking. 


The insulated oven is of great value and in but few 
years all ovens will be suitably insulated. The results 
obtained are a cooler kitchen, making for greater com- 
fort; a lowered gas consumption on oven cooking, with 
however, the one slight drawback of a slightly longer 
heating up period. In heating the oven, the material 
which is a part of the oven must be raised to the proper 
cooking temperature. If we have a great deal of ex- 
cess material such as is found in insulated oven, more 
fuel is necessary to raise this material to the proper 
cooking temperature. The gas consumption for heating 
the oven is a little greater than the same oven uninsu- 
lated. In use, after the temperature has been reached, 
th gas consumption is considerably reduced. The actual 
saving depends on the time that the equipment is used. 
For example, in an empty oven operating for one hour at 
500° and including the gas used for heating the oven to 
500° F., the insulated dven shows a saving of a little 
less than 25% ; at the end of two hours run this saving 
is about 28%, and at the end of three hours use, some- 
what over 30%. For normal cooking the expected sav- 
ing from oven operation will be somewhat less than these 
values with the maximum about 25%. In using these 
savings, caré must be taken to point out that they are 
only for oven cooking. The gas used for top burner 
cooking is the same regardless of the type of oven con- 
struction and usually the amount of gas used for top 
burner cooking is at least twice as great as the gas used 
for oven cooking for any period of time. 

The next article will-deal with gas range accessories :— 
thermostats, self-latching cocks, clock controlled ranges, 
safety lighters and similar accesories ; in addition to some 
useful data on ranges. 
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The “STACEY BULLET” 


FOR HIGH PRESSURE GAS STORAGE 





“Stacey Bullets,” the most economical 
form of high pressure gas storage, have 
won the high endorsement of every gas 
company (manufactured and natural,) 


in whose plant they are installed. 








Unlimited in capacity, “Stacey Bullets” 
can be enlarged to meet growing needs 
simply by adding new sections as re- 
quired; for example: A single unit can 
“Stacey Bullets” are built on established boiler be increased from 50,000. cu. ft. to 350.- 


principles and are the most practical shape for per- 


manent tightness. They can be fabricated and 000. cu. ft. or more by the method de- 
erected at the least cost, are attractive in appear- 


ance, save ground space and are low in maintenance. scribed above. 


If you would save money, make the 
immediate acquaintance of “Stacey Bullets” 


The STACEY BROTH ERS 
AAG BO /KYIA AND AGD 


| ’ | 
CINCINNATI- OHIO 
NEW YORK OFFICE—75 West Street New England Representative—Eastern Service Co., Boston 
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WORDS OF CHEER TO OUR 


ADVERTISERS 


NEARLY EIGHT HUNDRED 
NEW READERS IN THE 
LAST TWELVE MONTHS 
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Also C type meters (tinned steel case). Capacity range—600 to 17,500 cubic feet per hour. Six sizes. 
Metric Iron Case Meters, Orifice Meters and Testing Apparatus 














A type meters (tinned steel case). Rated capacity range — 
175 to 3400 cubic feet per hour at 4"differential. Five sizes. 











B type meters (tinned steel case). Rated capacity range— 
150to 7500 cubic feet per hour at 4"differential. Eight sizes. 


as Meters that are not duplicated 


ne METER COMPANY Gas Meters have 


every known requirement for true economy. 
Collectively, these meters cover the entire range of 
Gas Company needs for measuring manufactured or 


natural gas. The line is complete. And the varying re- 


struction — proper metallurgical composition of parts— 
precise assembly— efficient operation. 

Only an exact duplication of each feature in every 
detail can give an equivalent value. 


High quality is true economy. American Meter 





quirements of each section of the country 
are served by a manufacturing plant or 
a service station located in that area. 

Individually; each meter has every 


quality necessary for accuracy and 





AMERICAN METER COMPANY 
JOHN J.GRIFFIN & COMPANY 
HELME & McILHENNY 
MARYLAND METER Works 
D. McDONALD & COMPANY 
Metric METAL Works 
NATHANIEL TUFTS METER Works 
PAcIFIC METER Works 





dependability —proper design and con- 








Company Gas Meters will measure 
your Gas at lower cost. A nearby 
representative will be glad to discuss 


this with you. 


AMERICAN METER COMPANY 








The Worlds Largest Manufacturers of Gas Meters and Allied Apparatus 
ferasusnen 1436 
GENERAL OFFICES : 105 W.40™ STREET - NEW YORK.N.Y 








SALES ALBANY * BALTIMORE + BOSTON + CHICAGO + DALLAS + DENVER * ERIE « KANSAS CITY 
SERVICE + LOS ANGELES + NeW YORK + PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH * SAN FRANCISCO + TULSA 
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UNLESS the Gas Range 
has a RED WHEEL it 
is NOT a LORAIN 
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have been sold by showing “Magic Chef” to 
But “Magic Chef"—the New Vogue in Gas every prospect FIRST—thereby demonstrating 
Ranges, has changed all this. It has established how truly beautiful and thoroughly efficient 
new and definite standards for a gas range CAN be built. 


measuring beauty, quality, price. iC . 
And this is why “Magic Chef" is Thus, “Magic Chef" is not only 











; being used by wise retailers to selling itself, but it is also selling 


increase their sales of higher- better gas ranges of all types. 





AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 


Dept. B, 801 Chouteau Avenue - St. Louis, Mo. 
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Re-Forming Natural Gas and 
Other Hydrocarbons 


N CERTAIN parts of the country where manufac- 

tured gas or mixed gas is distributed, large but insuf- 

ficient quantities of natural gas are available, the 
United States Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce, points out. The amounts are sufficient to supply 
the demands for gas during off-peak periods but insuf- 
ficient for peak-load demands. Because of the differ- 
ence in burning characteristics, specific gravity and air 
requirements for complete combustion of the different 
gases, manufactured gas, made by ordinary pro- 
cesses, can not readily be used interchangeably with nat- 
ural gas in ordinary household appliances. If the nat- 
ural product can be changed—re-formed—into a gas 
having a composition, density, and other properties sim- 
ilar to manufactured gas, it can be used as a raw mate- 
rial for gas-making without having a complicated gas- 
mixing problem. Furthermore, such a procedure would 
make possible the use of large volumes of natural gas 
during that portion of the year when the demand for it 
normally is small. Likewise, a satisfactory process for 
re-forming hydrocarbon gases in general would make 
possible the use of large amounts of still gases such as 
are produced and largely wasted in the refining of 
petroleum. 

Years ago, when less natural gas was available than 
at present, it was common practice in Los Angeles and 
certain other municipalities in Southern California, to 
re-form natural gas in oil-gas generators. This gave a 
product having a calorific value of 550 to 650 B t. u. per 
cubic foot, which, subsequently, prior to distribution, 
was enriched to 750 to 850 B. t. u. by the addition of 
natural gas. During that portion of the year when the 
supply of the latter gas was insufficient, the manufac- 
tured portion of the mixed gas (send-out gas) was 
made by cracking gas oil in the oil-gas generators—in 
other words, it was oil gas. No major change in the 
structure of the generating equipment was necessary to 
make it adaptable for re-forming natural gas. The re- 
sults obtained were quite satisfactory and apparently 
this unique process served a useful purpose. 

In other parts of the country the manufactured-gas 
plants are not equipped with oil-gas generators, there- 
fore, this method of operating—making re-formed gas 
—could not so readily be employed therein. However, 
most gas plants have equipment for generating car- 
bureted water-gas or straight water-gas; the generators 
can be used, under certain conditions, in re-forming nat- 
ural gas by a process which is also believed to be unique. 

Tests were conducted by the United States Bureau 
of Mines at Toledo, Ohio, cooperating with the Ohio 
Fuel Gas Co., making re-formed gas in a large water 
gas generator, using natural gas and other hydrocarbons 
as raw materials. The results obtained in the joint tests 
showed that a re-formed gas can be made in a water- 
gas generator that is satisfactory for mixing with other 
gases, when it is enriched to a suitable degree (to stand- 
ard calorific value) with natural gas. The enriched 
re-formed gas is also satisfactory as a substitute for 
certain gases commonly distributed as city gas. 

The method of operation was different from that em- 
ployed in California and the resulting gas had a differ- 
ent composition. It was made by introducing both 
steam and natural gas into the generator under con- 
trolled conditions, and at a predetermined rate ; the pro- 
portion of each (steam and natural gas) used was con- 
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trolled and varied to produce a definite result. A brief 
report of the results obtained is given in Bureau of 
Mines Report of Investigations No. 2973. 


—_—_——_ 


Naphthalene Stoppages 


(Continued from page 58) 


glass is used, the check valve (20) is closed, so that 
the tetralin is led from the measuring glass (19) to 
the nozzle (33) alone. 


Use of Formula in Calculations 


The quantity of tetralin that must be vaporized or 

rather atomized for a definite naphthalene content in 
the gas is given by the following formula :— 
x = 5 KX M (A + 8) / 100,000. In this formula, x 
denotes the quantity of tetralin in kilograms (multi- 
ply by 2.2 to obtain pounds), M is the quantity of gas 
used (at no pressure) in cubic meters, when A grams 
of naphthalene are contained in one hundred cubic 
meters of gas. 

Tabulation Number 1 shows the quantity of tetralin 
required for different proportions of naphthalene con- 
tained in one thousand cubic meters of the gas. Tht 
aforementioned formula was used in calculating these 
figures. The consumption of electric current for vapor- 
izing one kilogram (2.2 pounds) of tetralin can be 
assumed to be 0.40 kilowatt-hour according to pre- 
vious practice. 


TABULATION NUMBER 1 


Grams of 
naphthalene in x . , : 
100 cubic me- Kilograms of  tetralin Kwh. per 1000 
ters of gas required per 1000 cubic cubic meters 
Seeeney by meters of gas. (Multi- (multiply by 
no yor ply by 0.623 to obtain 35.3 to obtain 
100000 euble pounds per 100000 cu- Kwh. per 1000 
feet) bic feet). cubic feet). 

10 0.36 0.0432 

11 0.38 0.0456 

12 0.40 0.0480 

13 0.42 0.0504 

14 0.44 0.0528 

15 0.46 0.0552 

16 0.48 0.0576 

17 0.50 0.0600 

18 0.52 0.0624 

19 0.54 0.0648 

20 0.56 0.0672 

21 0.58 0.0696 

22 0.60 0.0720 

23 0.62 0.0744 

24 0.64 0.0768 

25 0.66 0.0792 


This value is used for calculating the current con- 
sumptions which are given in tabulation number 1. 

The tetralin which is contained in the gas after the 
treatment has a heating value of fifteen calories per 
cubic meter in round numbers, or 1.68 B. T. U. per 
cubic foot. This figure either increases the heating value 
of the gas or it increases—when this increase in the 
heating value is not taken into consideration—the gas 
output at a given heat value. When a gas of 470 B. 
T. U. per cubic fuot is being considered, then the in- 
crease in the output of gas due to the tetralin content 
amounts to more than 0.33 per cent. 
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HAT’S the outlook for this 

year?” is a question that seems 

to be going the rounds of the 
merchandising marts. 

From the gas company angle, the out- 
look may be anything, depending on who 
asks and who answers the question; but 
you can bet your last smacker that it don’t 
look like much to the fellow who is 
wheezing with “whatshallwedos.” 

As w: write this the times have just 
been hijacked,—dented, if you know what 
we mean,—yet we are bullish on the busi- 
ness o° selling gas and gas appliances and 
from here we view an accumulation of 
activity for the gas industry during the 
year 1930 that will make the industry’s 
biggest and best hide its head in shame. 
It looks from here like most of the boys 
in the business will soon find their speed 
and be up and at ’em before this outburst 
appears in print. 


Aggressiveness Evident 


As we view it,—remember, we lay no 
claims to prophetical ability—gas men by 
and large have at last found themselves. 
They are no longer afraid of modern ad- 
vertising, window display, store decora- 
tion, store lighting and further, they do 
not feel that they have to carry one of 
every number in the catalog to make a 
sale. They appreciate that folks want 
quality and convenience and even though 
some of them lost their shirts a short 


_ while back they still crave service. We 


are of the opinion that the gas man is 
going to get away from the chatter of 
“how much is the gas bill” and talk “look 
what you get for your money, in the way 
of properly cooked meals, ever-ready hot 
water service, health-giving rays, sterile, 
clean, sanitary clothes drying, a safe and 
sane disposal of garbage and refuse—look 
what gas service and gas appliances do for 
you; preserve your food, warm your 
home, heat your garage and all the other 
things.” 

Despite the slump in the sale of fur 
coats, foreign automobiles, pearls and 
high-hat luxuries folks will purchase gas 
service and appliances to utilize that serv- 
ice if we get up and get at ’em. 

To test out selling try taking your own 
medicine during the drab days; sell the 
employees of your company, then go out 
and seli the public. Selling in the New 
Year will be no easier than it has been 
heretofore, nor will it be any harder, for 
selling will sell. 
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Up And At’em! 


WILLIAM H. MATLACK 





William H. Matlack 


However, to sell continuous flow or vol- 
ume gas water heaters, laundry dryers, 
incinerators, radiant gas heaters, ranges 
and incinerators each selling organization 
wili have to be under the direction and 
leadership of a man endowed with power 
to inspire his men with the will to work, 
to get out and get at ’em. This may be 
done first of all by teaching them the 
value of gas service to the American 
home and the value of appliances to the 
woman in the home and what these ap- 
pliances will do for her. If the man call- 
ing at the customer’s home can be en- 
thused to the extent that he feels that he 
has a real story to tell about any one of 
the many appliances used in the home, and 
pepped-up to where he just aches to tell 
it, all problems pertaining to sales volume 
and salesman’s compensation will have 
been solved. Consistently exposing him- 
self to sales will bring a satisfactory com- 
mission to any gas appliance salesman. 
This is a known fact. The trouble, how- 
ever, is not with fact, it’s with fiction. 
The average salesman promises himself 
that he will expose himself to sales, and 
then promptly forgets his promise and 
snoops around for “hot ones” in the 
salesroom. 

As we view it the only gas appliance 


that has been half-way exploited is the 
gas range. Ask any gas man “How many 
gas ranges will you sell this year?”, and 
he will promptly answer, “Well, let’s see, 
we have blankety blank umtum meters 
and the replacement business is figured at 
ten per cent of the total number of do- 
mestic meters, and we sell seventy-five per 
cent of that number plus about twenty- 
five per cent strictly new business ;—that 
would give us approximately umpety 
umpet ranges. Yes that’s "bout right”. 
Ask him how many incinerators or laun- 
dry dryers he will sell or even water 
heaters and try to guess his answer. 


An Old Procedure 


“Now, what causes that?” you may ask. 
As we view it, it is a short cut to reason- 
ing and the process,—sub-conscious,—is 
something like this; we can sell gas 
ranges, every home has a kitchen, and 
while folks do not cook as they once did 
they do cook now and then and there 
must be a gas range. Advertising, display 
and talking gas ranges get our volume. 
Gas range sales have been made that way 
since way back before we were quite sure 
that knees and knots looked so much alike, 
or at least appreciated the fact. Why this 
same brand of reasoning is not applied to 
the other appliances we have to sell we do 
not quite understand. Certainly a house 
that has a kitchen is going to have a bath 
room and a basement. Further, there will 
be chilly days before the general heating 
plant is put into operation and after it 
has been closed down for the season; 
there will be rainy, wet, days with snow; 
there will be fifty-two wash days; and 
there will be somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of three-hundred and sixty-five days 
when there is some garbage or refuse to 
dispose of. It we will but get »p on our 
toes and get at the matter of explditing 
the appliances we have to sell that will be 
helpful to the home manager in solving 
these problems, it is this writer’s opinion 
that we'll sell them. 

House-to-house men can and will sell 
any of the appliances mentioned if the 
management will plan intelligently for 
them. Such planning includes giving the 
men the following helps. 

a Full and complete knowledge of 
what the appliance will do for the home 
manager 


b Advertising with reason-why copy 














you copy 

d Proper sales terms 

e Store and window displays 

f Demonstrations 

In other words, give any one or all of 
these appliances a break and you will get 
volume. If there ever was a time when 
folks demanded convenience, plenty oi 
service, it is A. D., right now. Why not 
give folks what they want in 1930 and 
watch per meter sales get out of the red. 

When you read of gas refrigerator sales 
being computed by ticks of the clock, a 
publisher building a bungalow with seven- 
ty baths, a tea and coffee chain having 
gross sales of a cool billion, a mail order 
house operting on a thirteen month basis, 
a depression without a wage cut and a 
tire manufacturer going retail, there’s no 
room for the words “it just can’t be done.” 
It’s time to be up and at ’em. 

At that we Go not mean to imply that 
there are not some first class jobs of sell- 
ing being done. At this time we know of 
several companies who have staged suc- 
cessful sales of all of the wanted appli- 
ances; yet, by and large it is not being 
done. That is to say, as a whole, the in- 
dustry is not putting enough of the what 
it will do for you behind their sales ef- 
forts. 


The Real Job 


As we view it, the job of the gas man 
of today and tomorrow is not so much 
one of battling B, t. u.’s and gas at so 
much per thousand cubic feet as it is to 
sell modern gas appliances as a means of 
quick drying of the home laundry, of 
producing health-giving rays at _ the 
hearth of storing and preserving foods at 
a proper temperature; a means of making 
the spigot marked hot produce as per 
marking; a means of making meals care- 
free and a means for the quick and sani- 
tary destruction of refuse and garbage. 
If we, by advertising, tongue wagging 
and proper display. will map out a pro- 
gram of exploitation for all gas appli- 
ances and keep that program working we 
will create, immediately, an appreciable 
amount of new business and at the same 
time a state of mind that will cause the 
average home manager to demand that her 
home be completely equipped with the 
home conveniences that will incidentally 
make our per meter load a profitable one. 

There are several advertising programs 
now in force that are giving gas service, 
national as well as regional, impetus 
This advertising is materially aiding 
all local advertising undertakings in the 
job of creating a state of mind that will 
appreciate the need for and the value of 
gas service. The local job is one of creat- 
ing a favorable state of mind toward the 
convenience of hot water service, sterile 
laundry, health giving rays, carefree cook- 
ery, riddance of rubbish and properly pre- 
served foods. 

Aside from the vast amount of adver- 
tising that the various operating com- 
panies and associations are doing, many 
appliance manufacturers and dealers in 
public service company securities will con- 





c Advertising with what-it-will-do-for- 
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tribute to the effort to be made during the 
conting months. This barrage will create 
a popular demand for home conveniences 
through an appeal that illustrates by pic- 
ture and text what gas appliances anc 
service will do for the home. 

It looks like the gas industry will be 
up and at ’em. 


as 





Getting Their Attention 


Notwithstanding what may be said 
about there being too many “peddlers” 
the home manager is always interested in 
seeing new appliances and in talking to 
salesmen who bring her a message of 
helpfulness and approach her in the right 
manner. 

A man who has made a success of 
house-to-house selling advised that he al- 
ways made it a point to have a real mes- 
sage or an offer to do some sort of serv- 
ice for the home manager when rang a 
door bell. “If all ideas escape me,” he 
said, “I go back to the idea of looking 
over her appliances for the purpose of ad- 
justing them. This idea of doing her a 
service never fails to give me entree into 
the home and an opportunity to talk about 
whatever I may have to sell. I always 
carry a small pair of pliers, a screw driver 
and a set wrench. I have even had women 
call me into their homes to make slight 
adjustments to appliances. It’s an old idea 
but it’s a good one.” 





If things seem dull to your sales force 
a service campaign of this sort will pro- 


vide them with much new material in the 
way of prospects to work on. 


- —EE 
Make the Phone Work for You 


Domestic Commerce has the following 
to say in regard to selling via the tele- 
phone: “A western chain of ready-to-wear 
department stores is reported in Retatling 
to have had success with their organized 
plan for telephone sales. Every sales per- 
son is expected to call each day a number 
of people, old customers or prospects, to 
tell them of merchandise that has just ar- 
rived, to suggest the possible need for a 
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particular article for some special oc- 
casion, or to give them specific informa- 
tion about special sales events. 

“The general office requires from every 
store manager a monthly report showing 
the number of calls made by each sales 
person and the total amount of business 
resulting. One manager reported dispos- 
ing of 70 per cent of his allotment in a 
sale of wash suits for boys through the 
use of the telephone. An annual tele- 
phone contest held once a year between all 
departments in all stores is reported to be 
especially effective.” 

Gas men have used the telephone with 
good success in informing selected lists 
of prospects about “special offers” and in 
swelling the attendance at demonstrations. 
The telephone offers many possibilities in 
the way of added sales if judiciously em- 
ployed and where the voice at the ‘phone 
has a smile in it. 


——--— % ——_ 


Okeh! 


The Westinghouse Jdea Hound for Jan- 
uary has the following idea to offer its 
readers under the head: “Trade Papers 
for Ideas”; if you do not read a trade 
journal you are overlooking a most valu- 
able source of ideas tor advertising. 
Trade publications constantly strive to 
get new and more efficient means of mer- 
chandising. They are the clearing houses 
for the interchange ot ideas among 
members ot the trade. Their suggestions 
on advertising are valuable and practic- 
able; and their editors are usually itching 
to take pen in hand and help you all they 
can,” 

Coming from a publication that deals in 
ideas only, we'd say that’s o. k. M. and X. 


——__»-— - —_ 
Concerning Salesmanagers 


In speaking of store sales the merchan- 
dise manager of a holding company said, 
“Some one must take the responsibility of 
store management and the training of 
personnel. Successful store sales do not 
just happen. They depend upon how cer- 
tain fundamental factors are handled. 
Every employee who in anyway comes in 
contact with the customer should be 
trained in the fundamentals of good sales- 
manship. He should understand the sell- 
ing points and the uses to which the appli- 
ance is to be put. He must understand that 
when a customer enters the store he 
comes because he is interested. This cus- 
tomer perhaps, has seen merchandise 
somewhere; in the display window, in a 
friend’s home, or he has read of it in ad- 
vertisements. He has already made up 
his mind that he wants it. He has felt 
a need for it. Yet, it is possible that he 
may not be ready to buy at once. Aside 
from being able to instill these important 
facts in the mind of the floor sales people 
the person responsible for store manage- 
ment should be able to do or supervise 
the doing of many other things. He 


should be able to supervise store arrange- 
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ment and display. He should be able to 
analyze his market. 

“He should understand how to serve 
those who come to the store to complain 
He should be able to dig-up advertising 
ideas and know how to write advertise- 
ments, build layouts, select illustrations, 
write sales letters and direct-mail adver- 
tising. He should know turn-over, credit 
and how to keep his fingers on inventories 
and be able to get out shelfwarmers and 
dispose of them. That’s a big specifica- 
tion, but department stores and other suc- 
cessful selling organizations secure the 
services of such men and I can see no 
reason why the utilities cannot if they 
are willing to pay the tariff.” 


amany 


men 
s 








cnait. 








What this man says is no doubt true 
and further, there is a lot of reason in 
what the representative of a large nuiu- 
facturing company had to say on the sub- 
ject a few days later when he -opined, 
“Too often the man chosen for sales man- 
ager is chosen for the sole reason that he 
has won his spurs as a salesman. Today’s 
business demands a man who thinks and 
plans systematically and is a real execu- 
tive.” 

Sper aia 
Securing Maximum Results 


“To secure maximum results in the 
sale of any specialty, and gas appliances 
are all specialties, it is essential that we 
hug the old maximum pretty close,” says 
a man who has planned and carried out 
any number of successful sales. The 
maximum he referred to is: “Plan your 
work and work your plan.” 








“Lay-out a plan of effort, organize 
your sales force, plan, prepare and sched- 
ule your advertising, work out a store 
and window display scheme. Get this plan 
down in black and white, with copies of 
advertisements, and present it to all who 
are expected to participate in the activity 
The subject heads for the plan book 
should be about as follows: 

I—The why of the special selling 
event, 
2—The opportunities it affords the 
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customer, the salesman, the company. 
3—The duration of the event. 
4—List of merchandise to be fea- 
tured with prices and terms, prizes if 
any and allowances. 
5—Set-up of quotas for organization 
and individuals. Prizes, if any and 
bonuses. 
.6—Name of the event: “The round- 
up” “The 200 in 30 days,” or what-not. 
7—Plan of employee co-operation 
with commissions, prizes or bonuses. 
8—Explain how quota board will be 
operated and show a diagram in minia- 
ture of board. 
9—Tell what co-operation manufac- 
turer will extend during sale. 
10—Line-up store activities, demon- 
Strations, etc. 
11—Plan and lay-out window displays. 
12—Arrange plan for special purchase 
by employees. 
13—List selling points and exclusive 
features of the merchandise. 
14—Plan for opening sale with group 
meeting. 
15—Dinner at close of sale. 
16—Plan of meeting during sale. 
17—Plan of reporting daily sales. 
“The above plan book should be in the 
hands of all interested officials and em- 
ployees at least a week before the sale 
opens, and it should be presented to the 
official at a round table meeting in ad- 
vance of that time in order that all phases 
of the plan may be discussed and thor- 
oughly before a wheel is 
turned.” 


understood 





1 Am Public Opinion 


By me men live or die—survive or fall—succeed or 
fail. 


I prosper the man with a smile—knock down the 
man with the grouch. 


I uplift the man who co-operates—and pull down 
the man who unfairly competes. ; 


I fatten the bank account of the man who deals 
' squarely and hang the red flag of failure before 
} the door of him who cheats. 


I make successful the man who helps his neighbor 
and festoon with cobwebs the windows of him who 
practices civic selfishness. 


I fill the coffers of him who lives not for himself 
alone and foreclose the mortgage of him who says, 
“There is nothing in it for me.” 


I am the author of everything, “They say,” and 
my word is law. 


I AM PUBLIC OPINION 











Cultivating an Old Friend 


Here is something appearing in a recent 
issue of the Spartan Voice that has a lot 
of pull in it and we are passing it on, 
knowing full well that it may furnish 
ideas for those who are ever on the alert 
to build up public opinion through SERV- 
ICE rendered. 


—— th —— 
Sales Getters 


Try putting these sales getters on your 
sales floor; Quality Selling; Selling by 
Two, when one sale is completed try 10 


get the customer to purchase an additional 
item; Introductions to New Merchandise, 
call the attention of all customers to items 
that are new; Selling Merchandise not 
carried as a Regular Item, if a customer 
asks for an item that is not in stock offer 
to get it for him. That builds good will. 

Group related items together; let one 
wanted item suggest the need for another. 
Conduct demonstrations near the right 
hand entrance to the store or near the 
cash register. Use modern display meth- 





Tie-up 


ods, neat cards and price tickets. 
your advertising with national advertising 


whenever possible. Tie-up store display 
and window display advertising with 
your newspaper and direct mail advertis- 


ing. 


Try This 


“Orders,” is the order of the day this 
year and if you can’t get them by send- 
ing your men unto the home manager 
try two-timing it. Take a trip with each 
of your men, not to “show them up” but 
tc see if they are doing things that they 
should not do, to get ideas on what the 
attitude of the customer is today. 

Such a trip with each of your men 
would not only prove to them that you 
are interested in what they are doing and 
in their welfare, but it is just possible 
that such a round of contacts would be 
helpful to you, especially if you have not 
been out recently. 

















Get Ready for Clothes Dryer 
Sales 


March is the ideal month to sell gas- 
heated clothes dryers. The Ides of March 
may cook-up anything in any clime, but 
it is safe to say that there will be plenty 
of weather that is unfit for out-of-door 
drying. The Columbia folks over in Ohio 
staged a successful dryer sale early in the 
winter and as their advertisements may 
provoke an idea for gas men here and 
there we are reproducing two of the series 
used. 

Starting out with a teaser this company 
followed through with a group of six ad- 
vertisements that told the home manager 
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just what a gas clothes dryer would do 
for her and why she should own one. The 
advertisements were all built along 
modern lines and carried such arresting 
head-lines as: “Now the final step in 
wash-day’s routine made”; “More depend- 
able than the sun as a clothes drying 
medium”; “No home laundry is com- 
plete”; “Smile when it storms on wash- 
day”; “Clothes dried, sterilized and 
bleached”; “Now, clothes from washer, 
to dryer, to ironer.” 


Of course you do! Every woman dors. Clothes<drying is the only 
wesh-day process that hasn't progressed . . . until just recently. Now 
clothes can not only be dried scientifically, right in the laundry- 
room where they are washed, but also sterilized and bleached. Re- 
gardiess of weather conditions, you can wash, dry and iron the same 
day every week. Watch this paper for. (your name here) announce- 
ments regarding this revolutionary process. Of greatest interest to 
every modern house-wife. 


Here’s a Good Wrinkle 


Here’s a new decorative store bulletin 
service that will be of interest to the elect. 
The reproduction only gives a faint idea 
of what the actual material looks like. 
The wrought iron frame, as will be noted, 
contains one of two cards used to pep- 
up interest in automatic gas water heaters. 
This being the subject or, we should say, 


appliance featured during January. 





Sc would you with a 
ttf Action Storact 
Gas Water Heater 


yore 
in your ' 


The cards which are done in colors by 
the silk screen process are fifteen by forty- 
seven inches and fit into the frame, of 
black and silver finished iron, in a manner 
that permits one or two cards to be used 
at a time; one card, where the display is 
used as a background for a window dis- 
play advertisement; two cards, facing two 
ways, when used as a salesfloor adver- 
tising display. 

This service is the creation of Glenn 
H. Bishop and we understand that he 
contemplates featuring all of the wanted 
gas appliances a la poster-panel during the 
season 


oe co a — 
A Job Well Done 


Reproduced on this page is the type of 
advertising that gas men may do well to 
pattern after during the year 1930. To 
develop the sale and use of gas ranges, 
water heaters, laundry dryers, incinera- 
tors, refrigerators and auxiliary house 


¢eAnd now the 


AUTOMATIC 
GAS RANGE 


to relieve you 
of 
oven watching 


THE holidays you love and dread are 
just around the corner. Both Christ- 
mas and Thanksgiving mean family 
| reunions, children home from 

! school, visits from friends. 
Wouldn't you like to be free from oven watch- 
ing—to have things cooking by themselves 
—while you enjoy the role of a charm- 
ing mother and hostess, instead of a kitchen 
slave?...Modern Gas Ranges, with insulated 
ovens amd automatic temperature controls, 
do all this for you, and more. You will be 
proud to have one in your home, for they 
are as good looking as they are efficient. 


A velecuoe of lestraed 


Kindly mal, witheur oblige 
toe, uteracure describing the 
labor saving convenences 
and other advantages offered 
by the Avioman Gas Range 


CONSOLIDATED 
GAS COMPANY 
Or NEW YORK 
GEO. B. CORTELYOU, Presidens 
4 Irving Place - Tel. Seuyvesant 4900 
Address 


SEND IT TODAY! ‘ 


heating appliances we have to tell folks 
what these appliances will do for them. 
Advertising’s job is that of creating a 
state of mind and, as we view it, the easy 
way to create the state of mind that loos- 
ens purse strings is to tell folks what the 


ves ste cnee 
Healthful Glow 
of Sunshine Heat 


_ CAS HEAT, whose stimulating 
warmth possesses many of the health- 
giving attributes of the sun's rays, rivals 
nature's own space-beater in the swiftness 
of its action... Almost before the black- 
ened match drops from your fingers, the 
Radiant Heater in your fireplace has sent 
its fervent glow to the remotest corner of 
the room ...Man, the miracle-maker, not 
oaly brings the true sunshine into his 
home by means of Gas Service, but beauty 
as well, for the new period models of 
Radiant Fires are designed to suit vir- 
tually every type of interior decoration. 
There is a wide variety of both colors 
and patterns for you to choose from. 


CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


680 © CORTEL VON, Prenstens 


4 Irving Place ~ Stuyvesant 49600 
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merchandise you have for sale wll do for 


them. The Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York does this in an interesting 
manner. Study these advertisements. 


—_—_——_ 


Ask Me Another 


“How does the kitchen cabinet man get 
away with it?—selling what you might 
call a cupboard with a lot of fancy thing 
a-dings for, well anyhow, say $75.00 up, 
when a woman can get just as much out 
a first-class table and a cupboard at the 
cost of $15.00 or $20.00,” asked a salesman 
the other day. Can you believe it—this 
man who sold gas appliances did not know 
that the big thing back of this glorified 
cupboard is not the “thing-a-dings” but 
the idea. That is what gas appliance 
salesmen should sell when they go out to 
build up the domestic customer—sell her 
an idea. 


—— a 
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Why not a census of your own, Mr. Gasman? 


Effective Demonstrations 


J. E. BULLARD 


NE of the first things that a new gas 

appliance dealer did was to fit up a 
model kitchen in one of the show win- 
dows. In this kitchen he installed one of 
the very latest gas ranges, a hot water 
heater, a kitchen sink and all water, gas 
and sewer connections needed to make it 
a permanent installation. Then he began 
to have demonstrations of the appliances 
in the window. Crowds were attracted 
and sales made. 

Just how effective this display proved 
to be was indicated by the fact that well 
over three-fourths of all sales made were 
made of the appliances shown in the win- 
dow. Yet the gas range in particular sold 
for a higher price than it was expected 
would prove popular in that particular ter- 
ritory. In spite of the value of the win- 
dow space and the cost of making all the 


“connections for gas, water and sewer, the 


demonstration window certainly proved a 
good investment. 


Small Booths Effective 


In the plumbing business it is becoming 
more and more generally recognized that 
it is much more effective to have com- 
paratively small booths, each fitted up as 
a bath room and in this way show the dif- 
ferent fixtures for sale than ii is to dis- 
play all these goods on an open floor 
one time. The Paine Furniture Company 
in Boston, one of the oldest, largest and 
most prosperous furniture stores in the 
country, gave the problem of the most ef- 
fective means of displaying furniture very 
careful consideration before it decided t 
give up fully one half of one of its floors 
to a series of rooms. These rooms wer 
finished up exactly as they would be in 





an actual home and furnished in the same 
manner. It has been found that by doing 
this it is a lot easier for the customer to 
lecide on the particular furniture to buy 
He or she or both see exactly ‘how it is 
going to look in the home and when it is 
bought it is likely to give much more 
satisfaction 

A smaller store in Boston fitted up a 

mplete bungalow on one of its floors 

d found this one of the best aids in 
selling complete furnishings for the new 
home that it ever used. Exactly the same 
principles apply to selling gas appliances 
as to selling furniture for the rest of the 
hous 


However, there is this one difference 
between gas appliances and other things 
for their home. In order to show just 
how the gas appliance will work and how 
to use it there must be a gas connection 
to each demonstration range or other ap- 
pliance. If a dozen different ranges are 
lisplayed together on the sales floor and 
only one is connected with gas so it is 
easy to show the customer just how to 
use it and just how it works, the chances 
are that more than half the sales made 


will be sales of this particular range. If 


+ 


two or three different styles of water 
heaters are sold and but one is connected 
up for demonstration, this is bound to be 


the most popular one and this is likely to 
I ase even though it does not prove 


ye the most satisfactory type for the 

urpose to which many of the purchasers 
put it 

It is much better to have the appliances 


displayed in booths or small rooms built 
n the sales floor than it is to have them 
shown in one long row. People have a 
way of getting a confused idea when they 





see a long row of anything. lt renders it 
hard to make a selection. It is not always 
a wise thing to give over one show win- 
dow permanently to a model kitchen. The 
floor area that can be used in any part of 
the store is limited but it is wise to keep 
the appliances separated from each other. 


A young married couple went into a 
store to buy a gas range for their new 
home. Many different sizes and types of 
ranges were scattered about the sales 
room floor. The salesman soon led them 
to the range he believed they would like 
best. He showed them the good points 
of this range but as he talked their eyes 
traveled over the other ranges and they 
asked some questions about these others. 
Finally unable to make a decision they 
thought they ought to look around a little 
more. 


Turning the Trick 


Accordingly they went to a store selling 
a different make. There the salesman 
engaged them in conversation long enough 
to learn about what type of range would 
please them most, how large a one they 
would need and if they had enough room 
in their kitchen for the range he planned 
to show them. Then he conducted them 
to a little booth with a curtain at the door 
which he drew, thus assuring seclusion, 
and proceeded to demonstrate the range 
It was connected with the gas supply and 
he was able to show them all the good 
points. There was no other range they 
could see without going out of the booth 
and the longer they looked at this range 
the better they liked it. Soon they were 
asking questions about terms and it was 
only a question of closing the sale. 

Had it not been for the little booth it is 
likely that these two young people would 
have continued to go from store to store 
2nd putting off buying the range till the 
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last minute. A certain degree of concen- 
tration was needed to bring them to the 
point of decision. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
upon the value of small rooms or booths 
when selling to newlyweds or those about 
to be wed. There is a certain jeweler 
who has built up a very large business 
in wedding rings. When the question was 
put to him as to how he was able to build 
up so large a business on such a small 
item he answered: 

“Come with me,” and led the questioner 
back to the rear of the store and into a 
little booth in which there were a table 
and three chairs. “It’s this way,” he ex- 
plained. “When a couple of young people 
come into the store and ask about wed- 
ding rings I bring them back here. I sit 
them in those two chairs on that side of 
the table together. Then I draw the cur- 
tain so no one can see them. After that 
I sit down in this chair on this side and 
talk to them. 

“T tell them about wedding rings, what 
is the correct ring, ask them about the 
service they are planning to, use and find 
out about what they are willing to pay. 
Then I either have brought to me or go 
and get the trays that contain the rings 
that I feel will please these people most. 
Rarely does a prospect for a wedding ring 
come into this booth without buying be- 
fore leaving the store. 


“These people appreciate the interest I 
take in them and seem to have confidence 
in what I tell them, but most of all, they 
appreciate very much my thoughtfulness 
in providing this place where they are 
safe from the curious gaze of other cus- 
tomers.” 

What this jeweler learned in his busi- 
ness of course applies to other things that 
are sold for the home of people just mar- 
ried or about to be married. That is the 
reason why the store with the gas range 
in a booth found selling much easier than 
did the store with the ranges out in the 
open on the sales floor. 

When gas appliances are displayed in 
the show window it is better to have these 
displays form some sort of demonstration. 
For example, suppose it is a water heater 
that is being displayed. By itself it is 
not especially interesting. However, con- 
nect it up with gas, provide some means 
of running water through it. A water 
tank and an electrically driven pump may 
serve the purpose. Have the gas burning 
in the heater and the door open so that 
people can see it burning. Have the hot 
water flowing from it into a receptacle of 
some sort and insert a thermometer with 
a scale large enough so that the tempera- 
ture can be read from the street. 

This arrangement makes the display a 
demonstration and also gives it motion. 


The gas flame itself attracts attention. 


——+ —__— 


Making Gas 


Fashionable 


JOHN H. HARTOG 


HE accompanying picture represents 

the new gas display room at Salem, 
Oregon installed by the Portland Gas 
& Coke Company of Portland, Oregon. 
This company recently purchased the 
Salem Gas Plant and _ immediately 
arranged to provide one of the very 
latest modern-art display-rooms that may 
be found on the Pacific Coast. 


The walls in soft gray are covered with 
wood paneling, the draperies are rich and 
in keeping with the general color-scheme. 
The beautiful lighting-fixtures are 
strictly modern art, while the columns 
dividing the walls into panels are in a 
silver gray aluminum. 

To the left the beautiful furniture of 
modern-art type, invites the visitor to be 


"2 
4o 


The flowing water also attracts attention 
and the thermometer shows exactly how 
hot the water is heated. Most of the ques- 
tions customers are likely to ask about the 
appliance are answered before a singie 
show card is used. Cards can be used to 
tell the remainder of the story. 

A gas range with a kettle of water over 
one of the burners which is kept burning 
will attract far more attention than just a 
dead gas range. If gas, water and sewer 
connections are run to the window it is 
a simple matter to make effective displays 
that can be left in the window for a pe- 
riod longer than is profitable wth less 
elaborate displays. If only the gas line 
is run to the window many effective ideas 
can be worked out. Even through the cost 
of making such displays is greater than 
merely placing an unconnected appliance 
in the window the results are certain to 
more than pay for the difference in cost. 
Gas appliances end themselves. very 
readily to such demonstration and it is not 
by any means necessary in all cases to em- 
ploy a demonstrator. By the proper ar- 
rangement of the display the demonstra- 
ting is done automatically. 

It is always well to bear in mind that 
people are inclined to place more con- 
fidence in what they see than in what 
they hear and that in order to have them 
concentrate it is necessary that there be 
nothing to detract their attention. 


——+ 


seated, either for business or rest, while 
at the end are shown the desks of the 
company’s local representatives and be- 
yond the partition is additional space, 
given over to the salesmen to make out 
their reports. 

Since the company has come into Sal- 
em, a strenuous campaign has been waged 
to sell the people to the advantages of gas 
and the comfort of modern gas appli- 
ances, and the results are very gratify- 
ing. 

Salem is located 52 miles south of 
Portland, and as soon as the high pressure 
main is completed will be supplied with 
Portland gas. 
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[It?s All in The Point of View 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


E still laugh heartily at the sight of 

a boat built so big it cannot get out 
of the boat house. But never a smile or 
thought for the 30 or 40 house power, 
the extra 30 or 40 miles per hour—that 
we can‘t get out of our cars. 

A road clogged with traffic is a 20 mile 
road at best. No laws, no penalties can 
ever change that. But planning can. lf 
our sixty mile an hour cars are ever going 
to do even 40 as dependable running 
time, more constructive planning must 
be used—more roads—wider roads. 

So, it is with our business—correct 
planning; correct vision will make it 
grow. 

How long is it going to be until we real- 
ize our interests are so interconnected in 
this business world that without cooper- 
ation, without planning, constructive plan- 
ing together, we cannot hope to take our 
places as leaders im our various bus- 
inesses. 


What is the Goal? 


What are we all trying to do? On what 
does our business success rest, basically? 
These two questions can be answered to- 
gether. Good will of our Public. For, 
without good will, without public con- 
fidence and acceptance, no business can 
for long succeed. We could analyse fur- 
ther asking “What is good will?” and 
find our answer—Service, satisfaction, 
square dealing. 

Our logical market outlet is the build- 

ing trades. Everyone connected with this 
vast market, (probably the largest in the 
world, where a billion dollars is but fair 
pocket money) founded on the strongest 
of human impulses, shelter, is interested 
in but one thing—if he be alive to pre- 
sent economic conditions—satisfaction 
and service to his client. 
' Everyone who has anything to do with 
furnishing or building or equipping a 
house must necessarily be interested in 
“seeing to it that the house is built correct- 
ly, furnished correctly, equipped correctly, 
that the service is satisfactory from all 
parts of it and that service continues 
without interruption. 

Suppose an architect designs a house; 
it is built by a contractor, furnished by 
various dealers and gas and electricity are 
turned on by local companies. Through 
some oversight, the heating system is in- 
adequate. The house is hard to heat. The 
Gas Company has high bill complaints, 
but do you think the censorship stops 
there? Certainly not. The house is un- 
satisfactory, and everyone connected with 
its construction comes in for a part of the 
blame. Good will has been broken down 
instead of being built up. 

Let me quote you an actual example 
of lack of cooperation in a city I re- 
cently visited. From this you may draw 
your own conclusions as to the value of 
cooperation. 


A new house was thoroughly equipped 
for heating, water heating, cooking, etc., 
with all high grade appliances. An appli- 
cation was made through proper channels 
for a meter. After two days of delay, 
during which telephone calls and even a 
personal call ensued, the meter man 
appeared. After looking the piace over, 
he announced he could not set the meter 
as the city ordinance required shutoffs in 
the line ahead of the appliance. There 
were none. The plumber must do his 
work over again. 

Follow two days more of delay. Shut- 
offs are put in. The meter is installed. 
But the appliances still cannot be used 
as they have not been adjusted. In the 
stove when the cock is turned, the flame 
blows off the burner. 

The meter man calmly says, “The people 
you bought your appliances from should 
adjust ‘em, lady. I have nothing to do 
with ’em,” 

Do we need cooperation? Who loses 
here through lack of it? It is not an 
isolated case. Think it over. 

If the Public Service Companies do 
not take the lead in this cooperation, who 
will? Who is in a better position? Who 
really has more to gain? 

I have heard a great deal said at var- 
ious meetings regarding road building. 
Desirable, of course, but not always ad- 
visable or ever wise. We must watch the 
type and kind of appliance we sell our 
load through. We must look to the satis- 
faction of our client. 


Poor Appliances 


Every time a poorly built, unsafe ap- 
pliance is put on our lines, it reacts to 
the detriment of the gas industry and to 
the dealer who sold it. In addition to 
opening wide the door of competition for 
other fuels, we are breaking down in- 
stead of building up. 

Regardless of various diverse opinions, 
the fact remains that through the lab- 
ratory program the standards of gas burn- 
ing appliances have been definitely raised. 
Over 99% of all appliances sent in for 
test have had to be changed either in 
whole or in part, to meet existing 
specifications. 

How important this plan is to all of 
us might be summed up in these words. 

Everytime an unapproved appliance is 
put on the lines of a gas company, it 
contains a potential menace to our bus- 
iness, be we gas company or dealer. -For 
it is very liable to cause dissatisfaction 
and unsafe conditions and thereby break 
down instead of building up our future 
markets. 

Who should carry this story to the 
dealers? 

The next step should be for all of us 
connected with the industry to make a 
decided effort to sell better, higher priced; 
high grade merchandise. There is too 


much cheap merchandise sold today, even 
through our largest gas companies. 
People are not as much interested in 
pricé and cheapness, as we try to make 
out. Very often the cheap, just-as-good 
idea had its origin in the salesman’s mind 
—not the customers’. 

I maintain we could sell higher grade 
appliances in many, many cases if we 
would make the necessary effort. 

Here again we need cooperation with 
the dealers. The Gas Companies must 
lead in this work. 

Another place we need cooperation is 
with the building trade, with the archi- 
tects, contractors, etc. It is our largest 
market outlet. Gas must be designed into 
the house—not stuck on afterwards— 
to give the perfect service. We must be 
interested in design, 

If, for instance, the kitchen is poorly 
laid out, the sink is too high, the cup- 
boards unhandy, the stove not convenient, 
work is hard and as little time is spent 
there as possible. 

On the other hand, if it is designed for 
convenience and comfort, is light and airy 
and pretty, they enjoy working there 
and our load in increased. 

The same is true in other parts of the 
house. Correct pipe sizes, correct installa- 
tions, all engineered into the house to give 
the ultimate in service, make for a home 
of convenience and comfort, a home it is 
a joy to live in. Everyone who has had 
anything to do with its building, ben- 
efits from it. 


Michigan Utilities Expansion 
Schedule Largest Ever 
Drafted 


Construction plans of Michigan electric 
and gas companies call for expenditures 
in 1930 exceeding $61,000,000, according 
to budget compilations just completed by 
the Michigan Electric Light association 
and the Michigan Gas association. 

The building and improvement sched- 
ules are, in the aggregate, the largest ever 
drafted by the state’s utilities. They go 
beyond even the high record 1929 figures. 

The gas utility budgets total approxi- 
mately $10,500,000. They include provi- 
sion for additional generating facilities, 
new holders, many miles of new mains, 
and further extensions of high pressure 
lines from city plants to outlying com- 
munities which never before have en- 
joyed gas service. Gas sales in Michigan 
in 1929 reached a total of approximately 
38 billion cubic feet, a gain of 11 percent 
over 1928, which in turn showed a gain 
of 11.7 percent over 1927. Budget plans 
look to further consistent gains in 1930 
due to increasing uses of gas in the home 
and in industry, to the expansion of local 
gas plants into systems serving more than 
the old normal territory, and to growth in 
population. 








A corner of the 








N interesting feature of one of the 
Annual California Food Products and 
Home Appliance Expositions held in the 
San Francisco Exposition Auditorium was 
the five day Cooking School conducted 


under the auspices of the San Fran- 
cisco Call. Miss Victoria Warner, 
nationally known home economics and 


dietetics expert, did all of the lecturing 
and demonstrating at the school, which 
was held every afternoon from 2 
4 o'clock. 


until 


A Complete Kitchen 


A complete kitchen was installed far 
the cooking school which was unusual in 
that Miss Warner actually demonstrated 
each and every recipe. The kitchen in- 
cluded two Tappan Gas stoves supplied 
by courtesy of a local dealer. One gas 
stove was arranged at each side of the 
model kitchen, one being a large range 
and the other a small one. Each of the 
gas ranges was sold to the highest bidder 
at the conclusion of the cooking school. 
Forms for bidding were distributed to 
each visitor each visitor writing down her 
bid. Question slips were also distributed 
to all visitors to the school upon which 
visitors could write any question that they 
woud like to have answered. A free gift 
drawing was held each day in which prizes 
were awarded to the holder of the lucky 
number. 


One of the accompanying photos shows 
one of the Tappan gas ranges used in the 
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A Novel Way of Popularizing 
Home Cooking 


C. W. GEIGER 
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Free Gas Cooking Course 


—— Question Slip —— 





I would like 


to know: 


Note: Your name will not be read from platform 


Name 





Street 


Yate ___ 





— 








WRITE YOUR 


QUESTION AND DROP IN QUESTION BOX 

















Name 


Address 


My Range is a 


How Old 


My Bid on the Large TAPPAN Range is 


My Bid on the Small TAPPAN Range is 








Question slip and bidding form 





cooking school and views of exhibition hall 


Cooking School and some of the utensils 
urged by Miss Warner in her demonstra- 
tions. 


On one day recipes in which dough 
plays an integral part were discussed; on 
another Miss Warner presented an all- 
Fish salads and 
dressings were featured on the following 
day, while on the next, the last day on 
which actual demonstrafions were made, 
Miss Warner discussed pies, cakes and 
icings. Visitors were permitted to sam- 
ple the good things cooked by Miss 
Warner on the Gas Ranges. 


oven menu. courses, 


Some Features 


Another photo shows a view of a sec- 
tion of the Booths and displays in the 
Main Auditorium, the elaborate display 
of Spark ranges being shown at the ar- 
row. The Tappan Stove Company also 
had a display of ranges and heaters in 
the main auditorium, in which were ar- 
ranged various models of gas ranges. 

Many of the booths were equipped with 
gas ranges for making waffles, scones, 
coffee, tea, hot chocolate, etc. In the booth 
of the Phillips Flour Company a Tappan 
gas range was used in making scones. 
The range was later sold to the highest 
bidder, visitors to the booth being given 
blanks on which they wrote their bids 

The Annual California Food Products 
and Home Appliance Exposition: is spon- 
sored by the Retail Grocer’s Association 


Blot San Francisco. 
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Recent Important Higher Court 
Decision Involving Gas 


LEO T. PARKER 


T IS well settled that testimony tend- 

ing to show that gas company employes 
negligently effected an injury may result 
in an adverse verdict if the counsel for 
the company fails to supply testimony 
abutting the evidence introduced by the 
party filing the suit. 

For instance, in Northern Texas Util- 
ities Co. v. Floyd, 21 S. W. (2d) 6, it was 
disclosed that soon after a family moved 
into a residence a gas explosion occurred 
which wrecked the dwelling and seriously 
injured the occupants who sued the gas 
company for damages. 

The testimony disclosed that, after the 
explosion, witnesses discovered gas es- 
caping from the gas pipe leading into the 
residence. Therefore, the Court held the 
gas company liable, saying: 

“Was the explosion caused by gas pass- 
ing through the pipe line of the Northern 
Texas Utilities Company and into the 
yard pipe line leading from said pipe line 
to a point near the foundation of plain- 
tiff’s house? This was an- 
swered: ‘Yes’.” 


When Injunction Against Operation of 
Plant Is Allowable 

In many instances the Courts have re- 
strained and stopped operations of gas 
plants on legal procedures charging nui- 
sances, when in fact had the legal points 
been properly presented to the Court the 
operations may have been only restricted 
instead of restrained. 

For example, in Jones v. Kelley Co., 
18 S. W. (2d) 356, it was disclosed that 
a lower Court held that since the munic- 
ipal commission had granted a permit 
tO operate the plant, its operations may 
be continued if the noise complained of 
by “citizens was reasonably reduced. The 
citizens appealed to the higher Court con- 
tending that an injunction should be is- 
sued to completely stop further operation 
of the plant. 

However, it is interesting to observe 
that the higher Court upheld the lower 
Court’s decision, thus merely restricting 
the operations, saying: 

“What might be a nuisance done in one 
place would not necessarily be a nuisance 
done in a different place. The locality is 
to be considered in determining whether 
there is a nuisance, although it is not con- 
clusive, but it is to be considered in con- 
nection with all circumstances in the case. 
There are some nuisances in which the 
act complained of may be wrongful, but 
constitutes a nuisance only by reason of 
its location, and there may be an act or 
condition that is rightful, or even neces- 
sary, but may become a nuisance by reason 
of its location...... A business which 


might be perfectly proper in a business or 
manufacturing neighborhood, may be a 
nuisance when carried on in a residential 
district, and, conversely, a business which 
might well be considered a nuisance in a 
residential portion of a city or village may 


be proof against complaint when con- 
ducted in a business or manufacturing 
WERT si. aes Every person is en- 


titled to the undisturbed possession and 
enjoyment if his own property. The mode 
of enjoyment is necessarily limited by 
the rights of others; otherwise, it might 
be made destructive to their rights alto- 
gether.” 


Tuberculosis Not Compensable 

Generally speaking, a gas company is 
not liable for payment of compensation 
for an injury to an employe, under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws, unless 
such injury is accidental. 

For illustration, in Texas Employers v. 
Barron, 21 S. W. (2d) 78, it was dis- 
closed that a workman sued a gas com- 
pany to recover compensation for having 
contracted tuberculosis on the contention 
that he had the disease as a result of in- 
haling gas while performing his regular 
duties. However, the Court refused to 
hold the gas company liable, saying: 

“The medical experts testified, and it 
is common knowledge, that tuberculosis 
is caused by a specific germ, the tubercule 
bacillus, and not otherwise. Their testi- 
mony also shows that inhaling the gas by 
Barron (employe) had no relation to the 
disease from which he was suffering, ex- 
cep: that it would lower his vitality, ir- 
ritate the lungs, and furnish a better op- 
portunity and a favorable field for the 
development of the germ and disease... 

. Our statute has never gotten away 
from the central thought that the injury 
must be accidental in its nature. It is 
only upon that theory that the act itself 
has been held constitutional by our Su- 
preme Court. It is ciear to us that, so far 
as our Supreme Court has spoken, it has 
shown its approval of the rule, well-nigh 
universal elsewhere, that recovery cannot 
be had for what is termed an occupational 
or industrial disease.” 


City Not Required to Make Pipe 
Connections 

In the recent case of City of Tulsa v. 
3ell, 278 Pac. 642, a property owner 
named Bell sued to compel the city of- 
ficers to issue him a permit to connect his 
residence properties with a district pipe 
line in the city. All of the property for 
a considerable distance in every direction 


trom Bell’s property was within the cor- 
porate limits of the city, but this prop- 
erty had never been brought within the 
limits. He contended that since the line 
was constructed about one foot from his 
line, the city should be compelled to make 
the connection. 

However, the Court held the city not 
required to make the connection, and said: 

“Certainly on general principles one who 
is not legally bound to contribute to the 
construction should have no legitimate 
complaint against a condition that he pay 
a reasonable charge to help defray the 
expense of construction, before he can 
enjoy the use.” 


Validity of Sales Contracts 
Controversy frequently results where a 
contract of sale does not definitely specify 
all details of the agreement. It is well 
established, although not generally known 
by buyers and sellers, that a contract of 
sale is valid, providing: 


(1) The seller submitted an offer 
which the buyer unconditionally accepted. 

(2) The object of the contract is law- 
ful. 

(3) Neither party misrepresented facts 
nor exerted undue influence with respect 
to the other party. 

(4) Both parties were of legal age, of 
sound mind and had proper authority to 
enter into the contract. 

(5) Both parties agreed absolutely to 
perform a definite act or thing, and the 
obligations are mutual. 

(6) The obligations of the agreement 
are clear and not ambiguous. 


For instance, in Southwest Pipe Line 
Co. v. Empire Natural Gas Co., 33 F. (2d) 
248, it was closed that a pipe line com- 
pany and a gas company entered into a 
written contract, in part, as follows: 

“The undersigned vendors (pipe line 
company) ..... hereby agree to sell and 
deliver at the mouth of the wells to Em- 
pire Natural Gas Company, vendee, and 
the vendee agrees to receive...... all 
the merchantable gas in its natural state 
as produced (except casing-head gas) 
from wells now drilled and hereafter to 
be drilled on the following described 
premises...... Vendee shall not be re- 
quired’ to take gas when same cannot be 
delivered in commercial quantities and at 
sufficient pressure to enter its lines against 
the varied working pressure therein, nor 
connect with unprofitable wells, nor con- 
tinue connection with such wells after 
same become unprofitable to it.” 

The gas company contended that the 
terms of this contract required it to take 
only so much of the gas as it wished and 
that the agreement was in fact to take 
such gas as its business needs, and which 
is not supplied from other sources. The 
counsel for the pipe line company argued 
that the contract was void because it is 
ambiguous and is not a mutual obligation. 

It is interesting to observe that the high- 
er United States Court held the contract 
valid and explained its meaning, as fol- 
lows: 














“The uncertainties of the contract arise 
by virtue of the limitations upon and 
exceptions to the agreement to take all 
‘the merchantable gas in its natural state 
as produced’...... Further, that vendee 
(gas company) shall not be required to 
take gas when same cannot be delivered 
in ‘commercial quantities,’ nor ‘at sufficient 
pressure to enter its lines,’ etc..... es 
Some of these provisions, such as those 
relating to sufficient pressure for gas to 
enter its lines, and not being compelled 
to connect with unprofitable wells, nor 
continue connection after a well becomes 
unprofitable, certainly bear little, if at 
all, on the question of mutuality 


It is well established that such 
contract cannot be enforced, if the 
will, wish, or want of one of the 


parties determines absolutely the quantity 
to be delivered. If that situation exists, 
there is want of mutuality.......If 
the quantity, however, is ‘ascertainable 
otherwise with reasonable certainty,’ the 
contract can be sustained ....... ‘The 
contract is to be construed as a whole,’ 
and, if it is possible to give it an inter- 
pretation such as to make it mutual in- 
stead of unilateral, it will be done...... 
What is required by this contract is to be 
determined by the standard of what is 
reasonable. There is an absence of de- 
tail in the contract. It could well be 
more specific, but it is couched in language 
appropriate to the approved practices of 
the established pipe line business, and 
well understood by those engaged in the 
oil and gas industry ...... It is an agree- 
ment to take all the merchantable gas in 
conformity with well established and ap- 
proved practices in the industry ...... 
The contract is not void for want of mu- 
tuality.” 


Cd . s . a 


When Optional Contract Is Valid 

The higher Courts have established the 
law that if parties have bound themselves 
or intended to bind themselves by recipro- 
cal obligations, the doctrine of mutuality 
applies. 

However, if for any reason one of the 
parties is not bound, he cannot compel 
performance of the obligations of the 
other party. The reason for this rule 
of the law is that the promise of the per- 
son who is not bound is not a sufficient 
consideration for the promise of the other 
party. 

An illustration of this latter- rule is 
found in Sharpless v. Kirk Gas Co., 280 
Pac. 788, recently decided. 

In this case it was shown that a person 
name Shapless entered into a contract 
with a gas company by the terms of 
which the former agreed to employ 
engineers to thoroughly inspect the 
gas company’s property and the latter 
agreed that, upon arrival of the engineers, 
it would sign a contract to give Sharpless 
an option to purchase its property for $1,- 
100,000. Sharpless sent his engineers to 
inspect and appraise the property but the 
gas company refused to sign the option 
and subsequently sold its property to an- 
other company for $1,250,000. Sharpless 
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then filed suit against the gas company 
for breach of the agreement. However, 
since the gas company was obligated to 
do nothing, unless Sharpless sent his engi- 
neers to appraise the property, the Court 
held the contract because the obligations 
were not mutual, and said: 

“Where the consideration for a prom- 
ise of one party is the promise of the 
other, there must be absolute mutuality 
of engagement, so that each party has the 
right to hold the other party to a positive 
agreement When there is an 
agreement founded on a consideration, it 
is not invalid for want of mutuality be- 
one party has an option, while the 
other has not, or, in other words, because 
it is obligatory on one and optional with 
the other .. 4... It is otherwise when the 
sole consideration ts a promise for a prom- 


sé 


cause 


Therefore, while a contract for an op- 
tion is valid, an agreement to give an op- 
tion is not enforceable, unless both parties 
are obligated to perform a definite act or 
thing 


Rate Held Insufficient 

Generally speaking, in litigations in- 
volving gas rates the Courts determine 
whether the rates are yielding, and will 
yield, over and above the amount required 
to pay taxes and proper operating charges, 
a sum sufficient to constitute just com- 
pensation for the use of the gas com- 
pany’s property employed in furnishing 
the service. Such a rate is a reasonable 
rate of return, and must be made on the 
value of the property at the time of the 
investigation and for a reasonable time in 
the immediate future. Irrespective of the 
final decision rendered by the rate making 
bodies and lower Courts, the higher Court 
will investigate the true conditions and 
render a decision in accordance with these 
legal rules. 

For example, in Fort Worth Gas Co. 
vy. City of Fort Worth, 35 F. (2d) 743, 
it was disclosed that in 1920 a gas com- 
pany and a city contracted that the rate 
for domestic gas should be 75 cents per 
M cubic feet, less a discount of 10 per 
cent for prompt payment. In 1927 the 
company applied to the proper officials of 
the city for an increase, accompanying 
such application by a schedule of pro- 
posed rates. The city did not act upon 
the application in 1927 or 1928 and the 
gas company appealed to the Public Utili- 
ties Commission, which body has juris- 
diction to fix the rates charged by such 
utilities. After a full hearing, the com- 
mission denied the application and found 
that the rate base of the company for the 
year 1928 was $4,000,000, and that the 
rates under which the company was oper- 
ating enabled it to earn 9 per cent there- 
on which afforded 2 per cent for a de- 
preciation reserve and 7 per cent com- 
pensation. 

The gas company then filed suit to en- 
join the city from interfering with its 
putting into effect the increased rates 
which it desired to charge. The counsel 
for the city contended that the rate should 
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be allewed because the future conditions 
would not enable the gas company to con- 
tinue to earn a reasonable income on its 
investment. 

After carefully considering the testi- 
mony the Court concluded that although 
the rate, in consideration of the present 
conditions, netted a reasonable income, 
the same was insufficient in view of ex- 
isting circumstances which would affect 
the future income of the gas company. 
This Court said: 

“A rate depends upon the property value 
at the time of the effective date of the 
order and for a reasonable time there- 
after. The present and the future must 
be considered. The Court's eye is fixed 
upon permanent levels, and not minor 
fluctuations. Having reached figures that 
give the present value the past is finished. 
The rise or fall in the value is the fortune 
of the owners, and that the present value 
is greater than the original cost is im- 
material. Cost, plus betterments, less de- 
preciation, is only a rule for the purpose 
of getting at a present value, and is not 
proof of it beyond refutation....... 
This Court is not an appellate board for 
the making of rates. The end of the mat- 
ter is a consideration as to whether it 
clearly appears that the Constitution of 
the United States has been infringed by 
some confiscatory rate.” 


When Gas Company Is Liable for In- 
jury Caused by Motor-Truck Driver 
It is well settled that a gas company is 

liable in damages for an injury negligently 

effected by its operators of motor vehicles 
who are acting within the scopé of the 
employment when the accident happens. 

Usually, an employer is not liable for 
an injury effected when the chauffeur is 
disobeying instructions, or when he is 
substantially deviating from the shortest 
route to his destination. However, a 
slight or unimportant deviation does not 
relieve the gas company from liability. 

For instance, in Embry v. Reserve Gas 
Co., 124 So. 572, it was disclosed that a 
driver of a gas company’s motor-truck re- 
ceived instructions early in the morning 
by telephone to take the truck and get a 
lead. He started to the destination, but 
decided to deviate from the shortest route. 
He stopped at his home for breakfast. 
While going from the garage to his home 
he carelessly ran over a child who was 
playing in the street. 

The gas company attempted to avoid 
liability on the contention that the driver 
was not acting within the scope of the 
employment when the accident occurred 
and also, that the parents of the injured 
child were negligent in permitting the 
child to play in the street. However, the 
Court held the gas company liable, stating 
the following important law: 

“We are of the opinion that at the time 
of the accident the driver of the truck 
was acting in the scope of his employ- 
ment. His day’s work had already begun 
by his supplying the motor of the truck 
with water and oil and gas and taking 
the truck out of its storage garage and 
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receiving instructions from his employer 
what the day’s work was to be....... 
Neither do we think plaintiff was negli- 
gent in permitting the child to play, un- 
attended, in a public street....... Par- 
ents are not obliged to restrain their chil- 
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dren within doors at their peril, and 
the fact that a child five years old had 
strayed more than two blocks from home 
at play with other children, is not of itself 
evidence of contributory negligence on the 
part of the parents.” 














[EQUIPMENT NEWS 


New Machine for Backfilling 
and Tamping 


The Cleveland Trencher Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, who for many years have 
been manufacturing trench digging equip- 
ment, have just announced a new machine 
which combines the related operations of 
tamping and backfilling. This machine is 
of special interest because by its use the 
necessity of tamping and backfilling with 
hand-labor is eliminated. 

The Cleveland Tamper-Backfiller is a 
compact, powerful machine built in ac- 
cordance with the policies adopted by this 
company for many years, in the construc- 
tion of their trenchers—Cleveland Baby 
Digger and Cleveland Pioneer. 

The Cleveland Tamper-Backfiller is but 
58 inches in extreme width thus permit- 
ting it to be used in the narrow and con- 
fined areas. It is mounted on full crawler 
tracks for ease of handling and to enable 
it to travel over rough ground, across 
excavations, etc. 

The tamping mechanism which will 
work either at the center or side of the 
machine consists of 150 pound steel tamp- 
ing head which can be dropped 45 times 
per minute from a height of 26 inches. 
Gear shift speed changes provide instant 
means of determining the number of 


blows struck per given distance according 
to the requirements of the soil. 

It is interesting to note that with this 
mechanical tamping such materials sucn 
as wet clay, which is exceedingly difficult 
to tamp by hand, are very easily handled 
with the Cleveland Tamper. This also 
eliminates any necessity of hauling away 
the wet clay, and the expense of back- 
filling with some other material like sand 
or gravel. Moreover, the Cleveland 
Tamper will replace the earth so tightly 
that less remains to be hauled away. 

The usual method of tamping with the 
machine is to straddle the trench and 
tamp in the center but where obstacles do 
not permit this type of work, the me- 
chanism of the Cleveland Tamper may 
be easily and quickly swung so that the 
machine may run parallel with the trench 
and tamp at full efficiency at the side. 

Backfilling and tamping speeds of 3%, 
7, and 11% feet per minute are available 
and the unit has a road speed of five miles 
per hour. 

The backfiller, of a conventional type, 
operates with a telescopic boom with a 
length which can be varied from 14 feet 
2 inches (telescoped) to 20 feet 2 inches 
(fully extended). The entire unit is self- 
contained and is powered by a four- 
cylinder Hercules model OX gasoline 


motor. 














The Babcock & Wilcox 
Laboratory Furnace 


A new gas fired laboratory furnace said 
by the maker to possess several novel fea- 
tures and useful operating characteristics 
has been placed on the market by the 
Babcock & Wilcox Company. 

The furnace is fitted with an atmos- 
pheric burner which requires no auxiliary 
equipment, and can be left to burn un- 
attended with safety. It will maintain a 
uniform temperature over long periods, 
and if fitted with the usual gas pressure 
regulator will maintain a temperature of 
plus or minus ten degrees F. for several 
days. 





It is claimed that this furnace can be 
brought up to working temperature very 
quickly. Tests conducted by the Indus- 
trial Research Division of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology show the furnace 
to be capable of being brought from room 
temperature to 2500°F. in about 30 min- 
utes, and to 2000°F. in approximately 15 
minutes. The maximum temperature is 
somewhat over 2600°F. using ordinary 
manufactured illuminating gas under the 
usual 3” (water gauge) pressure. 

The maker states that these unusual 
time-temperature operating characteristics 
are due to the use of proper gas velocities 
in the furnace, the stack proportions, a 
unique baffling arrangement, and the use 
of the new B. & W. No. 80 Refractory 
Insulator lining which has an extremely 
low heat conductivity. 

Either natural or manufactured gas 
may be used with the furnace, though 
the temperatures will be slightly lower 
with the former. 

The furnace is compact, which feature 
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combined with the insulating effect of the 
refractory lining makes it relatively cool 
and very convenient to work around. 

A device of this kind has many uses 
in the laboratory, many of which are ap- 
parent, but the maker calls special atten- 
tion to the utility of the furnace for call- 
brating thermocouples from the freeziug 
points of metals making melts of non- 
ferrous alloys for test specimens, melting 
samples of glass, glazes, enamels, as well 
as burning small bodies of ceramic ma- 
terials. 


je—____ 


New De Luxe Thor Washer 


The iatest household appliance that is 
being placed on the market by the Hurley 
Machine Co., Chicago, is the new De Luxe 
model Thor agitator type of washing ma- 
chine. This machine has been designed to 
open up a new market where slightly 
higher priced washers are demanded 


— —~ 
j 
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The tu of this washer is-made of 
monel metal which gives it a silvery ap- 
pearance and endures unusually well. 
This tub is mounted on a heavy pressea 
steel base which rests on four pressed 
steel legs which have been electrically 
welded and finished in Thor gray lacquer. 

The machine has a capacity of six 
pounds. Its mechanism is enclosed in cast 
iron and steel housing, in which all gears 
are lubricated by the splash system. It 
has a direct motor drive. All of the me- 
chanism and the motor are hung from a 
base stamping which provides unusual sta- 
bility as well as full protection from dirt 
and moisture. 

The swing wringer of this machine is 
removable, reversible and made entirely 


of metal. It is cadmium plated and also 
is lacquered in Thor gray. It can be 
locked in four positions and has. balloon 
rolls which are controlled by a safety re- 
lease and single tension screw. 

This Thor De Luxe washer weighs 146 
pounds and is equpped with a 4% hop. 
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motor or at an extra cost with a smaili 
gasoline engine. 

All of the finish of this machine has 
been done in the latest color and platings. 
The company has made plans to imme- 
diately increase production to take care 
of a brisk demand for this new product. 


a rn 


Connelly Gas Screen 


The Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 
Company, Elizabeth, N. J., recently an- 
nounced the “Connelly Gas Screen”. The 
body of the screen is introduced into the 
pipe line at a point where there happens 
to be any particles in the gas, such as rust 
or scale or any foreign particles that 
would cause trouble to orifices or appara- 


tus that has to have close regulations for 
its burners. The screen can be used in 
pipes running either vertical or horizon- 
tal. No adjustments or care are required 
after installation, with the exception of 
an occasional cleaning of the strainer, 
which can be taken out by simply remov- 
ing the cover plate. The screens are made 
in all sizes from three-eights inch to 
thirty-six inch. 
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Soft Coal Output Shows Gain 
of Nearly 5% in 1929 


In a year devoid of the spectacular, the 
most notable features of the bituminous 
coal markets of the country in 1929 were 
an increase in the total production and a 
marked strengthening in price levels in 
the last quarter, Coal Age reports. Total 
production for the year was estimated at 
525,358,000 tons, an increase oi 24,615,- 
000 tons, or 4.9 per cent, over 1928. This 
increase, due in iarge measure to the 
greater use of fuel by electric utilities, 
railroads and steel plants, is the more 
noteworthy in that it was made in the 
face of increased competition from nat- 
ural gas and a decline in the reserves in 
storage. The 1929 output was the largest 


since 1926, when 673,367,000 tons were 
mined. 

Spot prices for the country as a whole 
during the first six months of 1929 drop- 
ped to an average of $1.755, the lowest fig- 
ure since 1916. In the third quarter they 
rose to $1.77, and in the fourth to $1.88, 
the highest level of any quarter in the 
two year period, 1928-29. This average 
marks the first definite upturn in a prog- 
ressive decline extending from 1923, with 
the exception of a slight increase in 1926. 

Movement to the lakes continued to 
be one of the steadiest and most depend- 
able factors in the trade last year. 

The year 1929 marked the first definite 
stop in the progressive check in anthracite 
production since 1926. Estimated 1929 
production placed the total at 76,640,000 
net tons, as against 75,348,000 in 1928. 
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West Virginia Gas News 


John B. Corrin, of Pittsburgh, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Hope Natural Gas company, was the 
guest of honor at a banquet at Clarks- 
burg recently. Mr. Corrin has been in the 
service of the Hope company for 40 
years. Among prominent gas men present 
were John G. Pew, New York, chairman 
of the executive committee, gas depart- 
ment, Columbia Gas & Electric Co., H. 
A. Wallace, Charleston, President of the 
United Fuel Gas Co., and Samuel W. 
Meals, Pittsburgh, president of the Car- 
negie Gas Co 

Believing the region is underlaid with 
gas, the Huntington Real Estate Board 
has started a movement to drill test 
wells. 

Bozoo Company, Inc., which operates 
in the Monroe county fields, is planning 
to drill several wells on their leases and 
if production justifies, to pipe the gas 
to Bluefield, Athens, Princeton and other 
towns in the southern part of the state. 
Justus Collins, of Charleston, is principal 
owner of the Bozoo company. 

The Bluefield (W. Va.) Gas and 
Power Co. has applied for a franchise 
in Bluefield, Va. 

The Hinton chamber of commerce has 
recommended to city-council not to grant 
a franchise to any gas company which 
will not guarantee to build a line through 
Summers county large enough to absorb 
local production. 

Recorded leases of the United Fuel 
Gas Co. in Greenbrier county now total 
19,762 acres. John A. Nelson has leases 
in the county aggregating 4,689 acres. 

The public service commission has 
granted authority to the Monongahela 
West Penn Public Service Co. to 
temporarily place a ready-to-serve charge 
of 50 cents per month on each meter. It 
is estimated the charge will amount to 
$3,300 monthly. A further hearing of the 
case was set for February 25. 


—_——_}___- 


Two Wells Brought In 


Hamilton Gas Company has brought in 
two gas wells, one in Clay County, West 
Virginia, for five hundred thousand cubic 
feet, and one in Cabell County, West Vir- 
ginia, for two million eight hundred thou- 
sand cubic feet. 


———-$—____ 


New Branch Office 


A new branch office building, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Union Gas Company, which will! 
cost nearly $500,000.00, will be built in 
Flatbush this according to Mr 


year, 








James H. 
pany. 

“Substantial changes in other offices of 
the company will aggregate approximate- 
ly $300,000.00,” adds Mr. Jourdan in re- 
viewing the outlook for this company dur- 
ing the year 1930. 

“The probable capital expenditures for 
1930 approximate $3,000,000.00. No cur- 
tailment is anticipated. The bulk of nor- 
mal expenditures will be made for exten- 
sions to mains, services and meters. 


Jourdan, president of this com- 


——+ 


Preparing for Natural Gas in 
Atlanta 


Preparatory to the introduction of 
natural gas in Atlanta, the newly com- 
pleted pipe line from the Louisiana fields 
was “blown out” on January 2lst, with 
officials of the Southern Natural Gas 
Corporation and Atlanta Gas Light Com- 
pany in attendance. The ceremony took 
place at the Atlanta end of the line, 
near Cascade road 


—__@—— 


Saginaw Compressor Station 
Now Ready for Service 


The Cities Service Gas Co. has recent- 
ly completed its new compressor station 
at Saginaw, Mo. The station is now 
ready for service and will be used in sup- 
plying natural gas to the new line to 
Springfield, Mo. Cities on this line to be 
served include Neosho, Pierce City, Mar- 
ionville, Monett, Aurora, Republic and 
Billings. 

When miscellaneous details of construc- 
tion are finished and the premises land- 
scaped the station will be one of the out- 
standing beauty spots of the Ozarks. 

The station equipment consists of two 
180 H.P. new type 80 Cooper-Bessemer 
gas engines with the necessary auxiliary 
equipment which is of the latest and most 
improved design. 


—__—_——#fe_—___— 


Commission Approves 
Transfer of New Towns To 
Ozark Dist. Company 


The Missouri Public Service Commis- 
sion at Jefferson City, granted the ap- 
plication of the Gas Service Company to 

natural gas distribution sys- 
southwestern Missouri towns to 
the Ozark Distributing Company. The 
Ozark Distributing Company is a recent- 
ly organized subsidiary company and the 


transfer the 


tems in 
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towns to be operated under this company 
are those on the new line which has re- 
cetitly been completed to Springfield, Mo. 
The distribution systems are in Neosho, 
3illings, Monett, Marionville, Peirce City, 
Republic, Aurora and Forest Park. 


~ = te 


Des Moines Gas Plant to be 
Enlarged 


Improvements which will increase the 
output of the Des Moines Iowa Gas Com- 
pany’s plant forty per cent and the boiler 
capacity of the power plant of the Des 
Moines Electric Light Company twenty 
per cent have been authorized for 1930, 
it has been announced by C. A. Leland, 
Jr., vice president and general manager of 
both companies. 

Work on both projects will start at 
once, and it is expected that they will be 
completed about June 1. 

A new water gas unit will be installed 
by the Des Moines Gas Company in a new 
addition to the present plant. This unit 
is expected to add approximately 400,000,- 
000 cubic feet of gas manufacturing ca- 
pacity to the plant, which has a present 
capacity of close to 1,000,000,000 cubic feet 


a year. 


Hearings on Indiana Utility 
Merger to be Resumed 


Hearings on the proposed $70,000,000 
Indiana Utility merger will be resumed 
Feb. 24, the tentative date being set by 
the Indiana public service commission. 
The merger involves electric gas and trac- 
tion interests affecting more than 250 In- 
diana cities. 

The first part of the merger hearing 
was concluded in December. Evidence in 
chief of the utilities proposing to merge 
and of the public service commission en- 
gineers and auditors, was completed. 
Commission engineers and auditors have 
been checking the valuation figures made 
by both the commission and utility engi- 
neers. A difference of approximately 
$7,000,000 existed between the two ap- 
praisals, the higher one having been made 
by the utility engineers. 


—-—— > 


Trustees Select Vice-Chair- 
man 


Trustees of the Citizens Gas Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., in an annual meeting 
selected Henry Kahn as vice-chairman 
and re-elected nine members of the board 
which operates the local company. Mr. 
Kahn will fill the office left vacant by the 
death of Lucius B. Swift. Otto Lieber 
and Frank C. Dailey were two new mem- 
bers of the board of trustees attending 
the annual meeting, having received ap- 
pointments in the last year to fill va- 
cancies caused by the death of Mr. Swift 
and Robert Lieber. 








Falls City First in Nebraska 
to Get Gas 


Falls City, Neb., now has the distinction 
of being the first town in that state served 
with natural gas. The Gas Service Com- 
pany turned gas into the town border sta- 
tion there January 1. 

On January 11 gas was sent through 
the city distribution mains that had re- 
cently been constructed and a torch was 
lighted in the middle of the main street. 

The local distributing company in Falls 
City will be knewn as the Nebraska Dis- 
tributing Company. 


* 


Plan Chemical Engineering 
Exhibit at Chicago Fair 
All national associations representing 

the chemical industries have been asked to 

collaborate with the Chemical Engineering 

Committee of the Chicago Century of 

Progress celebration in 1933 in the de- 

velopment of plans for a chemical engi- 

neering exhibit. 

The Chemical Engineering Committee 
is being formed by Dr. Alfred H. White, 
head of the department of chemical en- 
gineering at the University of Michigan. 

The Committee is to be composed large- 
ly of members of national associations. 
Those already appointed are Stanley 
Krall of the Rubber Manufacturer’s As- 
sociation; H. J. Rose and R. B. Harper, 
American Gas Association; R. G. Mac- 
Donald and W. G. MacNaughton, Tech- 
nical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry; S. H. Wilder, Manufacturing 
Chemists Association of the United 
States; Crosby Field, American Society of 
Refrigerating Engineers; William G. 
Schneider, Copper and Brass Research 
Association, and R. A. Plumb, American 
Paint and Varnish Manufacturers. 

The chemical engineering exhibit ai 
the Chicago fair is to be part of a com- 
prehensive science theme that is being 
worked out by the National Research 
Council’s Science Advisory Committee. 
The science theme will depict a century 
of progress in all the sciences. The 
Chemical Engineering Committee is one 
of thirty-five committees, each represent- 
ing a separate field of scientific achieve- 
ment, all of whom are acting under the 
auspices of the Science Advisory Com- 
wiittee. 

——___f?—____ 


Midland United Company 
Acquire Stock 


An agreement has been entered into 
whereby the Midland United Company will 
acquire 64,009 shares of common stock of 
the Midland Utilities Company and 28,- 
336 shares of common stock of the Amer- 
ican Public Utilities Company which now 
are held by the United Gas Improvement 
Company. Upon completion of this trans- 
action the Midland United Company will 
own all of the common stock of the Mid- 
land Utilities Company, and more than 90 
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Convention Calendar 
February 


19-20 New England Gas Association, 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 
C. D. Williams, 41 Mount Ver- 
non Street, Boston, Mass., ex- 
ecutive secretary. 


March 
10-14 Oklahoma Utilities Association, 
Tulsa, Okla. E. F. McKay, 
1020 Petroleum Building, 


Oklahoma City., Okla, mana- 


ger. 


19-20 Illinois Gas Association, 
Springfield, Ill. George 
Schwaner, 305 Illinois Mine 
Workers Building, Springfield, 
Ih. 


27-28 The Gas Section of the Em- 
pire State Gas and Electric 
Association, Hotel Mark 
Twain, Elmira, N. Y. R 
Van Vliet, New York and 
Richmond Gas Co., Staten 
Island, N. Y., general chair- 
man. 

April 

9-11 Distribution Conference, Hotel 

Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 

11 New Jersey Gas Association 
Convention, Asbury Park, N. 
J. H. E. Cliff, Public Service 
Electric & Gas Company, 
Newark, N. J., secretary. 


14-16 Mid-West Gas _ Association, 
Waterloo, lowa. R. B. Searing, 
Sioux City, Iowa, secretary. 


22-24 Southern Gas Association, Sa- 
vannah, Ga. G. H. Schlatter, 
Birmingham Gas Co., Birm- 
ingham, Ala., secretary. 


24-25 Wisconsin Utilities Associa- 
tion, Gas Section Convention, 
Hotel Racine, Milwaukee, Wis. 
John N. Cadby, Room 502, 105 
Wells Street, Milwaukee, Wis., 
executive secretary. 








% 





per cent of the common stovk of the 
American Public Utilities Company. 

A further provision of the agreemert 
is that the United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany will acquire 448,170 shares of the 
common stock of the Midland United 
Company. 

Midland United Company was incor- 
porated in December, 1928, as the Mid- 
land Utilities Investment Company. On 
January 2, 1929, it acquired control of the 
Midland Utilities Company, American 
Public Utilities Company, Interstate Pub- 
lic Service Company and Indiana Hydio- 
Electric Power Company. The name of 
the corporation was changed on August 
29, 1929. 

With the exception of an issue of 350,- 
000 shares of common stock offered to the 
public in September, 1929, and the hold- 
ings soon to be acquired by the United 
Gas Improvement Company, all of the 
common stock is owned or controlled by 
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the Commonwealth Edison Company, 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany, Public Service Company of North- 
ern Illinois and the Middle West Utilities 
Company. Midland United Company owns 
or controls public utility companies serv- 
ing 662 communities in Indiana, Ohio and 
Michigan. 


—_—— --__—_ 


Mullaney to Address 
New Englanders 


B. J. Mullaney, president of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association, will be one of the 
principal speakers at the fourth annual 
meeting of the New England Gas Asso- 
ciation, which will take place at the 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Massachusetts, 
February 19 and 20. 


Mr. Mullaney, who will be heard on 
the morning of February 20, will dis- 
cuss “Immediate Prospects of the Gas 
Industry.” 


Other prominent men in the gas in- 
dustry are also included on the program 
of the New England meeting. 


entation a atari 
Natural Gas Sales 


Natural gas sales of Missouri-Kansas 
Pipe Line Company increased 32 million 
cubic feet in December as compared with 
the month of November, it was announced 
recently by Frank P. Parish, president. 
December deliveries to clients amounted 
to 437 million cubic feet while those in 
the previous month were 405 million cubic 
feet. The gain in December gas sales was 
nearly 8 per cent. 


—__—$>—_ 


Gas News From Montana 


Montana Utilities Corporation, headed 
by C. I. Tenney of the American Gas 
Company of Minneapolis has been or- 
ganized to take over the Perkins-Jones 
natural gas properties in the northern part 
of Montana. The Tenney company is 
capitalized at four million dollars. 


——_—____ 


Steel Treaters Guests of 
Natural Gas Bureau 


The January meeting of the Amer- 
erican Society for the Treatment of 
Steels, Southern California Chapter, with 
160 present including exhibitors, was 
held at the Natural Gas Bureau’s Indus- 
trial Equipment Exhibit in Los Angeles. 

From 5:30 to 6:45 P. M. the gas 
fired industrial heat treating furnaces 
were in full operation with exhibitors 
on hand to explain the advantages of each 
piece. The exhibitors who are showing 
their industrial gas burners, steam 
boilers, air heaters and controls were 
also present. 


At 6:45 the meeting adjourned to the 
twelfth floor of the Los Angeles Gas 
Corp. 


& Electric building where the 
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Association members and_ exhibitors 
were guests of the Natural Gas Bureau 
at-a banquet served in the Gas Company’s 
dining room. After the banquet, with 
talks by Mr. James Spade the President 
of the Association, introductions by Mr. 
E. M. DeRemer of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Company and a short wel- 
come by Mr. Lyle Vance, Exhibit 
Manager of the Natural Gas Bureau, 
the regular business of the meeting was 
carried on in the beautiful auditorium ad- 
joining the banquet room. Mr. Wm. Eise- 
man, National Secretary of the Associa- 
tion was a guest for the evening and gave 
a talk concerning the future Metal Con- 
gress to be held in San Francisco in 
1931. Mr. “Dick” Smith of the Union 
Tool Company, Los Angeles, who has 
recently spent about ten months in 
England gave a very interesting talk on 
the differences in the method of treat- 
ing steels in England and in America. 
These talks were followed by entertain- 
ment consisting of motion pictures. 

All members of. the Association present 
expressed great enthusiasm over the plan 
on which the exhibit is operated and 
indicated they were indeed glad to have 
a service of this kind and a place to get 
assistance on their industrial gas burning 
problems and expected to make full use 
of it in the future. 


—_-—_ - 


Industrial Gas Salesmanship 
Course 


A course in industrial gas salesman- 
ship now is available to the entire gas in- 
dustry through the American Gas Asso- 
ciation, it is learned at the organization’s 
headquarters in New York. 

This course is being offered through 
the Managing Committee of the Indus- 
trial Section of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation, and it is said to present a uni- 
fied, practical procedure, designed to 
increase industrial gas sales. It is avail- 
able to every gas executive and industrial 
gas salesman, who is interested in adding 
selling skill to his engineering knowledge. 


—_———_ -——__ 


Natural Gas Piped 


A franchise has been granted to the 
Metropolitan Bond and Share Corpora- 
tion of Dallas by the city council of 
Lampasas, Texas, to build a gas line from 
Brownwood to this city. The line will 
serve the communities of Zephyr, Mullin, 
Goldthwaite and Lometa in addition to 
Lampasas. The franchise stipulates that 
the work must be started by April 1, 1930 
and completed before September 1, 1930. 


———__i—_—_—_- 


Gas Made from Oil 


In central Wisconsin, at Waupaca, the 
Central Wisconsin Gas Co. plans the 
erection of a $90,000 gas manufacturing 
plant. The gas, it is reported, will be made 
from oil, with the maximum price to be 
$2.00 per 1,000 cubic feet. 
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Stephany Announces Date of 
Natural Gas Convention 


E. J. Stephany, secretary of the Nat- 
ural Gas Department of the American 
Gas Association, announces that the 
next convention of the Natural Gas 
Industry will take place at New Orleans, 
May 5—8. Headquarters will be at the 
Roosevelt Hotel, where business sessions 
will be held. 

While this convention will be known 
as “The Western Natural Gas Conven- 
tion” it will be open to all natural gas 
men. The program will feature outstand- 
ing problems and subjects of interest to 
the industry, although there will be no 
exhibit of appliances. 

The following committees are in charge 
of the convention: 

Arrangements and Entertainment Com- 
mittee—A. B. Paterson, New Orleans 
Public Service, Inc., New Orleans, La., 
Chairman; W. S. Yard, Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif., C. 
N. Stannard, Public Service Co., of Colo- 
rado, Denver, Colo, O. Christopher, 
Montana Petroleum Co., Baker, Mont., 
N. K. Moody, Prairie Oil & Gas Co., 
Independence, Kansas, T. R. Weymouth, 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Corp., Tulsa, 
Okla. J. R. Munce, Louisiana Pipe 
Line Co., Shreveport, La., R. C. Hoffman, 
Jr., Southern Cities Public Service Co., 


Atlanta, Ga. and Wallace Blocker, 
Houston Natural Gas Co., Houston, 
Texas. 


Program Committee—N. C. McGowen, 
Louisiana Gas Co., Shreveport, La., H. 
L. Montgomery, Empire Gas & Fuel Co., 
Bartlesville, Okla., T. J. Strickler, Kan- 
sas City Gas Co., Kansas City, Mo., L. 
Fitzpatrick, Utah Gas & Coke Co., Salt 
Lake. City, Utah, Geo. Wehrle, Public 
Service Co. of Colorado, Denver, Colo., 
W. A. Dunkley, Memphis Power & Light 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., A. E. Merchant, 
New Orleans Public Service Inc., New 
Orleans, La, A. C. Howard, United 
Engineering Co., Houston, Tex., and F. 
L. Chase, Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, 
Texas 

Ladies Entertainment Committee—Mrs. 
A. B. Paterson, Chairman. 

Mr. Stephany is located at the head- 


quarters of the Natural Gas Depari- 
ment, Allen Building, Dallas, Texas, 
having recently been transferred from 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Report Indicates Milwaukee 
Gas Cheapest in Country 
Outside of Detroit 


According to a report made by the Mil- 
waukee, Wis., Association of Commerce 
industries division, Milwaukee gas is 
cheaper than in any other city in this 
country except Detroit. The report is 
based on a study of conditions made by 
the United States bureau of labor statis- 
tics, which deals with fifty-one of the 
larger cities of the country. 


The report considers the net price per 
1,000 cubic feet based on family consump- 
tion of 3,000 cubic feet in specified months 
from April, 1913, to June, 1929. 


——_____ 


Underwriting of Fund Now 
Being Completed 


Announcement that the underwriting of 
the finances of the American Standards 
Association for a period of three years, ta 
permit a total annual expenditure of $150,- 
000 for the Association’s work is now be- 
ing completed, has just been made by Wil- 
liam J. Serrill, president of the A S A. 
This fund permits an increase in the 1930 
budget of $80,000 over the previous budget 
of the association and is expected to re- 
sult in an expansion of national standardi- 
zation work affecting practically all indus- 
tries. 

The fund is being underwritten by a 
large group of industrial organizations. 
The underwriting was arranged by a com- 
mittee consisting of James A. Farrell, 
President of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration; Gerard Swope, President of the 
General Electric Company; George B. 
Cortelyou, President of the Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York; and F. A. 
Merrick, President of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company. 

Because of the rapid growth of the in- 
dustrial standardization movement in this 
country, the underwriting was planned to 
permit immediate expansion of the work 
of providing authoritative national stand- 
ards, while permanent financing is under 
way. It is expected that this financing 
will be completed during the three year 
period of the underwriting. 


—_—__- > — 


Plan Extension of Mains 


The Atlanta Gas Light Company will 
spend approximately $2,000,000 during 
1930 in extending its mains to include 
many suburbs not now supplied with gas, 
according to R. C. Hoffman, Jr., vice- 
president of the Southern Cities Public 
Service Company. 

The Atlanta Gas Light Company is 
now engaged in making the changes 
necessary to convert its system from an 
artificial gas to a natural gas user, and 
these changes alone will cost at least 
$1,000,000. While the new expansion pro- 
gram will call for the employment of at 
least 1,000 men. 


socelensali ia tami 


Will Extend Its Gas Service 


The executive officers of the Ohio Oil 
Company and other joint owners of the 
natural gas pipe line from the Baxter 
Basin field of Wyoming to Ogden and 
Salt Lake City Utah, have agreed to ex- 
tend the line north from Ogden to Poca- 
tello, Idaho and east from Salt Lake City 
(News continued on page 87) 
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MILLION HEATERS 
BCAN Go WRONG 


















OUR company sold many automatic water heaters 

in the years before a dependable safety pilot 
had been invented . . . Plumbers have been busy con- 
verting tank heaters into automatic-storage systems by 
adding a thermostat control... In both cases, the 
heaters are not protected by safety pilots . . . Some 
users have already experienced pilot failures... 
They need Klixon Safety Pilots quickly . . . We suggest 
you take these orders . . . The rest want dependable 
operation . . . They want safety . . . A Klixon demon- 
stration will establish these facts in their minds .. . 





You can make a profit both on the safety pilot and 
its installation .. . Once the Klixons are in, you are 


through . . . There is no necessity for going back pe- 


riodically to adjust them . . . Patented features allow 
us to seal them at the factory ... You install them 
A without skilled labor .. . Interested? ... How soon 


KLIXON 


may we present the whole story? 
INSTALLED 

















SPENCER THERMOSTAT CO. 


MAKERS OF KLIXON PRODUCTS 
CAMBRIDGE MASSACHUSETTS 
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It can cook a whole meal 


around one burner. Note 
space on big cooking top. 





Its smooth, flat top lets pots slide 
easily. Smallest pots will not tip 
or spill. Very easy to keep clean. 


Heat from one burner keeps the 
whole meal steaming hot between 
courses, or while waiting to be served. 


NO other range offers features more at- 
tractive to the modern housewife’s ideas 
of cooking. No other gas range has 4 
definite heat zones... speed-spots, busy- 
boiling, simmering and warming zones 
. «no other a broad solid top with every 
square inch actual cooking surface. New 
approved comfortable working height. 

All these are added to the standard im- 
provements; evenly heated oven with heat 

ion and time chart, automatic self-light- 

ing burners, scores of other special Smoothtop 
improvements! Insulated oven optional. 
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No Competition 
. . » The 1930 Smoothtop Gas Range is the only gas range of its kind on the 


















market . . . a new, fast-growing market in itself 


Longer Profit 


. . . Smoothtop is the outstanding gas range specialty—and carries a specialty 
profit. You make more money on every Smoothtop sold. 


National Advertising 


...A great national magazine advertising campaign will carry Smoothtop’s 
slogan “Captures the flavor... frees the cook” to millions of women. This 
slogan has a real sales-making meaning to housewives right in your town. 


Complete Sales Cooperation 


. .. When you take on Smoothtop, your salesmen will receive special 
free training in the most up-to-date retail and house-to-house salesman- 
ship. You get local newspaper advertising helps, floor displays, window 

displays, and cooking schools. This complete sales training program 
will rapidly turn Smoothtop profits into your cash drawer. 


Exclusive Territory 


... Once you’re carrying Smoothtop, you become the only 
Smoothtop dealer in your territory. Act while territory is open. 


Write for complete merchandising set-up 





. . to Standard Gas Equipment Corporation . . . 18 East 41st 
Street, New York City. Makers of ...Smoothtop ... Oriole... PL ea Re 

f “A size for. every kitchen 

Vulcan . . . the standard domestic and heavy-duty gas ranges and_every cooking need 














wherever gas is used. 


A tiny gas flame takes the place of 
all moving parts 
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Constantly increasing use of 
canned and concentrated foods 
shortens cooking time ... but Gas 
Refrigeration turns loss into 


profit by offering most satis- 


factory economical way of keep- 


ing food safely all year round. 


} EW ways of cooking take the 

place of old. Prepared foods 
. concentrated 
. . they take 


. canned foods. . 
and condensed foods . 








a minute to prepare 
where old-style cook- 
ing took ten. Result: 
the cooking load per 
customer drops off. 


Fortunately there 
is available to every 
gas company a way 
to turn this loss into 
profit. Food that 
isn’t cooking must 
be kept—and much 
of it must be refrig- 
erated. Electrolux, 
the Gas Refrigerator, 








Hostess model Electrolux, a very popular size 


for the average family 
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adds 1500 feet to each month’s bill- 
ing, or 18,000 feet a year. 


Multiplied by only a few hun- 
dred users, the increase in load 
becomes an important source of 
income. Small domestic accounts, 
offering little if any profit, are put 
immediately on a sound, profit- 
able basis. 

Besides this permanent increase in 
billing, Electrolux offers a very sub- 
stantial profit on every sale. Every 
woman wants an automatic refrig- 
erator. And every day the swing to 
Gas Refrigeration gathers force. 
Widespread, persuasive advertising 
is telling your customers about the 
matchless advantages of Electrolux, 
the Gas Refrigerator. Most of them 
have already heard about its re- 
markable economy of operation... its 
freedom from machinery to wear out 
... its natural and permanent silence. 


There’s an unlimited market for 
Electrolux in your community. Un- 
limited profit for the gas company 
that wants it. Write, wire or phone 
Electrolux Refrigerator Sales, Inc., 
Evansville, Indiana. 


ELECTROLUX 


THE_| CUA xe¥RIGERATOR 
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Well Known Gas Men Talk at Plumbers 
Convention 


At the thirty-sixth annual convention 
of the Wisconsin Master Plumbers’ Asso- 
ciation, held in Milwaukee, Wis., Jan. 14, 
15 and 16, several well known gas men, 
as well as one or two business executives 
of national reputation addressed the mem- 
bers. 

Mr. Leon H. Curtice of the American 
Gas Appliance Manufacturers’ Association 
spoke on “Merchandising Gas Appli- 
ances.” He said the four worth while 
rules for plumbers to follow were, 1. 
Buy right; 2. Sell right; 3. Make a 
fair profit, and 4. Be happy in so doing. 
He urged the members of the association 
to make a thorough survey of their mar- 
kets and not to buy merchandise which 
does not meet local needs. 

“Follow up sales. If you sell a woman 
a water heater, follow it up in a short 
time. Try and sell her something else. 
When you go into a home to make re- 
pairs, look for new business. Don’t just 
be satisfied to finish your job and then 
get out. Observe! See what new appli- 
ance the lady could use. Talk to her 
about it. If you sell a lady a heater, 
don’t sell her only the heater. Sell her 
what the heater DOES! Explain about 
the value of hot baths; about the ease 
with which hot water washes clothes 
and dishes! Tell her about the conveni- 
ence of hot water! 

“In your store, dress up your windows! 
Use plenty of light and colors in them! 
To push an article, set it out in front 
where folks can see it. Do gas companies 
hide their best merchandise? They set it 
where all can get a good look at it! 

“There is a field you plumbers have 
largely overlooked. That is the rural dis- 
tricts. More and more gas is being used 
out in the country by farmers and others. 
Redouble your efforts and get some of 
this business. 

Mr. Keith Clevenger, of the American 
Gas Association also addressed the mem- 
bers. He told them about the workings 
of the research department of the asso- 
ciation, where last year 15,000 gas ap- 
pliances of all kinds were tested. He 
told about the value of the gas company 
salesmen to the plumbing trade. He dis- 
sipated the idea so many plumbers have 
that such salesmen are a bugbear to 
their business. He said that such sales- 
men really help the plumbing trade be- 
cause in innumerable instances they turn 
the public mind “applianceward.” Many 
a heater or other fixture has been sold by 
a plumber because the groundwork had 
been done by some gas company salesman. 
Instead of competing they are really 
working with the plumber, said Mr. Clev- 
enger. 

He urged the members of the conven- 
tion to make use of the facilities of the 
association laboratory and asked them to 
work in closer harmony with their gas 
companies. The time is coming predicted 
Mr. Clevenger, when solid fucl will no 
longer be sold. Coal can never be sent 


to a home through pipe lines. The fuel 
of the future is gas. Coal will be used 
to make gas, and the by-products will be 
used for something else. Better homes 
will be built homes that do not dissipate 
heater they do now. When that time 
comes everybody will be ableto burn gas 
for fuel because of the saving of several 
thousand feet per month in fuel bills. 
Everybody will be able to afford gas. 

Mr. R. J. Jasperson, merchandising 
manager of the Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 
addressed the convention also, telling 
about the formation in Milwaukee of a 
grievance committee, which threshes out 
differences between the gas company and 
the master plumbers’ association members. 
One matter which was brought up at a 
meeting of the committee, said Mr. Jas- 
person, was that of paying back com- 
missions to plumbers on their sale of gas 
appliances. He stated that some claims 
had been paid which were three and four 
years old, showing that the gas company 
really wanted to settle all accounts, even 
though there had been previous to this 
time some question as to their validity. 
Many of these claims did not have to be 
paid, said Mr. Jasperson. They were set- 
tled to make for better good will and un- 
derstanding between the public utility and 
the plumbers. In the past year there have 
been only one or two cases which had to 
be threshed out by the grievance commit- 
tee, stated Mr. Jasperson. This fine rec- 
ord shows that there is very nearly com- 
plete harmony in the relationship of the 
company and the plumbers. All members 
of the plumbers’ association were asked 
to work hand in hand with the gas com- 
pany. 


— = 
Women of Empire State Gas 
and Electric Assn. Hold An- 
nual Meeting 


The annual mecting of the Women’s 
Section Empire State Gas and Electric 
\ssociation in Rochester, New York, Jan- 
uary 16-17, at the Hotel Seneca was an 
outstanding success and from four to 
five hundred delegates, the largest num- 
ber the Section ever has had, were in at- 
tendance. F 

Helen A. Smith, of Rochester Gas and 
Electric Corporation and Chairman of the 
Women’s Section was unfailing in her ef- 
forts to make the meeting a successful 
one. 

Vital bits of humor and sound advice 
caught at random from the various 
speeches run as follows— 

“Strong arms do not a Vice President 
make or a bull neck, a chairman of di- 
rectors.” 

“It is important to get into the home 
and to the woman of the home in selling 
house heating” 

“The utility has a business reason for 
entering the home of the customer.” 

“Necessary qualifications for success of 





women in utilities were given as: Nerves 
steady, brain clear, friendliness to all, 
loyalty, intelligence, honesty and in serv- 
ice, a little more than one is paid to do.” 

“To men, marriage is a way station; to 
women it’s the Grand Centra! Terminal.” 

“A column of current events happening 
in the utility field should appear in every 
employees magazine.” 

“All utilities should strive to have a li- 
brary where trade publications are ac- 
cessible to the employee.” 

“Employee should be educated in know- 
ing the various rates which go mito effect 
so that they may be able to talk intelli- 
gently on the matter if questioned.” 

“Sell cheap to the employee so that he 
may learn to know the value of the util- 
ities service. Seek the en:ployee as a cus- 
tomer. 

“We, as individuals, contribute to the 
individuals’ mind.” 

“Self assurance should not be confused 
with ego.” 

“Have someone in the personnel where 
employees can go with their complaints 
instead of to outsiders.” 

“Make no mystery of your business.” 

“People do not want cheap things. 
Compare your auto costs, and tips and 
bills with the montkly cost of gas or elec- 
tricity.” 

“Educational meetings are needed to %c- 
quaint the average woman with the utility 
business.” 

“Persons learn by doing what is most 
interesting to them.” 

‘You can have anything you want if you 
want it bad enough.” 

Ten commandments of business with 
but eight of them given, follow— 


“1—Health 

2—Development of brains 

3—Appearance 

4—Attitude of mind on approaching 
people. 

5—Watch your competitor 

6—Study all people in general. Learn 
from those with whom you come 
in contact 

7—Never be discouraged 

10—Be ambitious.” 


+ a 
ERRATUM 


In the January issue under the heading 
of “Southwestern Gas & Electric Com- 
pany Change Ownership” it was erro- 
neously stated that negotiations were re- 
cently completed for the purchase of the 
Seuthwestern Gas & Electric Company by 
the Mississippi Power & Light Company. 

The Southwestern Gas & Electric Co 
only sold to the Mississippi Power and 
Light Company the gas and electric utili- 
ties at Natchez, Mississippi. Also to the 
Arkansas Power and Light Company, an 
affiliated concern, the clectric and ice utili- 
ties at Harrison, Arkansas, and the elec- 
tric utility at Belle Fonte, Arkansas, to- 
gether with about 30 miles of transmis- 
sion line from Berryville to Harrison, 
Arkansas. 
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J. W. Gates, formerly eastern division 
manager of the Southern Cities Public 
Service Company, has been appointed 
manager of the Atlanta Gas Light Com- 
pany to succeed M. L. Kane, who recently 
resigned. 

Mr. Gates was general manager of the 
Port Arthur Gas Company, at Port 
Arthur, Texas, when that system was con- 
verted from artificial to a natural gas, 
operating it successfully as a natural gas 
distributing company for a number of 
years. More recently he has acted as di- 
visional manager of those companies of 
the Southern Cities Public Service Com- 
pany located in Georgia. 

The new duties of Mr. Gates will in- 
volve the direct management of gas prop- 
erties in Atlanta, Marietta, Decatur, East 
Point, College Park and Hapeville. 


Henry Busher, Fort Wayne, who had 
been manager of the Fort Wayne division 
of the Indiana Service Corporation and 
the Northern Indiana Public service com- 
pany, at Huntington, Ind., will be trans- 
ferred to Indianapolis, Ind., to head new 
general offices of the Midland Utilities 
Company to be opened there. 


M. L. Kane, general manager of the 
Atlanta Gas Light Company, has an- 
nounced his resignation from that com- 
pany to enter the field as consulting gas 
engineer, with headquarters in Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Mr. Kane has been connected with the 
Atlanta Gas Light Company for a period 
of more than six years. Formerly man- 
ager of the gas light properties of the 
Georgia Power Company, he went with 
the Atlanta Gas Light Company when it 
was sold to other interests eight months 
ago, and is one of the most widely known 
executives in this section. 

Mr. Kane will establish offices at 809 
Norris Building, he has announced, and 
-will enter upon his new work at once. 


Rollin M. Schahfer has been appointed 
district manager of the Northern Indiana 
Puklic Service Company at Valparaiso. 
He succeeds Ralph J. Cory, who has be- 
come assistant to R. N. Zeek, head of the 
company division with headquarters at 
Michigan City. Mr. Schahfer was for- 
merly transmission engineer in the Ham- 
mond district. 


W. N. Ryerson recently assumed the 
duties of vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Green Mountain Power Cor- 
poration, Burlington, Vt., succeeding M. G 
Clark, who has resigned. 


Mr. Ryerson, the new executive vice- 
president, has had 30 years’ experience in 
engineering and operation of utilities in 
New York and Pennsylvania. For 
eral years he was affiliated with the 
United Gas Improvement Company of 


Philadelphia. 


sev- 
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Edgar G. Hill has been appointed 
Vice-President and General Manager of 
the Southern Natural Gas Corporation, 
according tu official announcement by J. 
H. White, President of that company, 
made public recently. 

Mr. Hill has been in Birmingham from 
time to time during the past year as Vice 
President of Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc., 
who designed and constructed the trans- 
mission system of the Southern Natural 
Gas Corporation. Mr. Hill is an engineer 
of extensive experience in natural gas 
transmission line construction, having 
connected with some of the fore- 
most systems in this country and Canada. 

For the past twelve years, Mr. Hill has 
been identified with the natural gas busi- 


been 


Edgar G. Hill 


ness as engineer constructor and ex- 
ecutive. After graduating from “Yale, 
Mr. Hill, in a few years, became 
Chief Engineer of the Southwestern 
Gas Company, at Independence, Kan- 
sas He became connected with 
Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc., in 1920. He 
designed, built and operated in 1923 a 
natural gas system for the Northwestern 
Utilities, Ltd., Edmonton, Alberta, Can- 
ada, and became President of that com- 
pany in 1924. He built and operated the 
natural gas system for Interstate Natural 
Gas Company, Inc., in 1926, extending 
from Monroe, La., to Baton Rouge, La. 
In 1927, Mr. Hill designed and built the 
natural gas system of Southern Gas & 
Fuel Company, extending from Baton 
Rouge, La., to New Orleans, La., acted 
as General Manager of both these com- 
panies until January 1, 1928. Leaving 
these companies at that time, he built and 
put into operation the natural gas trans- 
mission system from Amarillo, Texas, to 
Denver, Colo. He acted as General Man- 
ager of these properties as a representa- 
tive of Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc., until 
Birmingham and was ap- 
yointed Vice-President and General Man- 
ager of Southern Natural Gas Corpora- 
tion, with headquarters in Birmingham. 


he came to 
I 


William G. Sterrett was appointed 
division manager, Eastern Division, Sub- 


urban Counties area of the Philadelphia 
Electric Company, following the resigna- 
tion of D. W. Jardine, to become vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Erie (Pa.) County Electric Company. 

Mr. Sterrett, who has had a broad ex- 
perience in public utility accounting and 
management, became identified with the 
American Gas Company as an accountant 
on January 1, 1910. In August, 1911, he 
was appointed chief clerk of the Central 
Division, Philadelphia Suburban Gas and 
Electric Company, where he remained un- 
til December, 1913, when he was trans- 
ferred to the Delaware County Division 
of that company at Chester, Pa., as chief 
clerk. Since that time he has held the 
positions of auditor of the Philadelphia 
Suburban Counties Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, assistant auditor of the American 
Gas Company and assistant division man- 
ager of the Delaware Division of the 
former. During the recent past he has 
been engaged as a special assistant to the 
controller of the Philadelphia Electric 
Company. 


George Lane, superintendent of the 
Meter Repair Shop, Peoples Gas, Light 
& Coke Co., Chicago, was honored by the 
Mid-West Gas Association at its annual 
meeting held at Ames, Iowa, recently. in 
recognition that Mr. Lane was the out- 
standing figure for the past eight years 
giving instructions on meter repairing in 
the Association’s gas meter short course, 
he was presented with a handsome onyx 
desk set. 


Imbedded in the stand is a gold “C” 
gas meter, emblematic of the type of 
meter originally designed by Mr. Lane 
who also has been recognized as a na- 
tional authority on gas meters. 


J. A. Michaels has been appointed 
Supervisor of the House Heating Division 
of the Public Service Company of North- 
ern Illinois at Oak Park. 


Geo. B. Morgan succeeds G. W. Swift 
as manager of the Gulf States Utilities’ 
properties, with headquarters at Lake 
Charles, La. Mr. Morgan has been divi- 
sion superintendent of the Gulf States 
Utilities Company and Eastern Texas 
Electric Company in Port Arthur, Texas, 
where he made an enviable reputation. 

Mr. Swift has been transferred to 
Scottsbluff, Nebr. as manager and vice 
president of the Western Public Service 
Company. 


Morse DellPlain, formerly vice presi- 
dent of the Northern Indiana Public 
Service Company, has been elected presi- 
dent of that company and will continue to 
maintain his headquarters in Hammond. 
Mr. DellPlain was also elected a vice- 
president of the Midland United Company, 
of Chicago. 


W. V. Munroe has succeeded Mr. W 
D. MacFarlane as manager at the Audu- 
bon Avenue office of the Consolidated Gas 
Company of New York. 


(Personals Continued on Page 90) 
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The foundation of all beauty 

) A Au ly treatments depends on clean- 
liness, and cleanliness calls for 

Hot Water. Welsbach advertising and Welsbach window 
displays have been built up on the beauty appeal. Hotzone 
Water Heater itself has been improved until it is truly 
a beautiful piece of household equipment. Altogether, 
the program has resulted in a banner year for Hotzone 
sales. We thank our many customers for their 1929 
support and promise important announcements shortly 
which will materially increase sales during 1930. 
Welsbach Company, Gloucester City, New Jersey. 
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J. P. Conklin, a retail salesman in the 
Refrigeration Division of the Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Union Gas Co., established an out- 
standing record for the retail sale of Elec- 
trolux Refrigerators throughout the coun- 
try. During the month of December Mr. 
Conklin sold 36 gas refrigerators. 

His efforts won for Mr. Conklin first 
prize both for this zone and for the coun- 
try at large in the “Surprise Gift Cam- 
paign” conducted by Servel Sales. Inc., 
manufacturers of the Eiectrolux Refri- 
gerator, during December among retail 
salesmen. 


The country was divided into zones by 
the Servel Company. Prizes were allotted 
for the winner in each zone as well as 
for the national winner. Mr. Conklin fin- 
ished first in this zone and in the national 
contest. As a result he will receive a 


prize of $100. 


Charles R. Bellamy has _ joined 
Columbia Engineering & Management 
‘Corporation as gas engineer with head- 
quarters at 61 Broadway, New York City. 


E. B. Myers, who has been associated 
with U. I. and its subsidiary com- 
panies for twenty-five years, was ap- 
pointed manager of district offices in Phil- 
adelphia of Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Myers started as cadet engineer 
with the Philadelphia Gas Works in 1904, 
after he was graduated from the Mechan- 
ical Engineering Department of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Following five 
years in the P. G. W., he held the posi- 
tions of assistant superintendent of the 
Omaha (Neb.) Gas Company, engineer 
of the Northern Indiana Gas and Electric 
Company, South Bend, Ind., and in 1916 
returned to Philadelphia. Since then he 
had been assistant appliance engineer, as- 
sistant to J. B. Klumpp and J. T. Hutch- 
ings, then vice-presidents, and was ap 
pointed assistant to the president, early in 
1928. Just prior to his recent appointment 
he had been associated with Vice-Presi- 
dent W. W. Bodine in the Management 
Department. 


William C. Stair, for the last sixteen 
years manager for Kentucky — Utilities 
Company at Middlesboro, has been ap- 
pointed director of the company’s statis- 
tical department with headquarters in the 
general offices at Louisville. 


Earl Curtiss, who for the last two 
years has been commercial manager in 
Kentucky Utilities Company’s Paducah 
district, has been transferred to the com- 
pany’s mountain district, with headquar- 
ters temporarily at Pineville. Before he 
went to Paducah Mr. Curtis was local 
manager for the company at Central City 


George Ostlund, who was assistant to 
the general sales manager of the West- 
chester Lighting Company, was recently 
appointed assistant general sales manager 
of the Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York. Mr. Ostlund is one of the young- 
est executives in the Consolidated system. 
He entered the employ of the West- 
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chester Company as an appliance salesman 
in April, 1926, after two years of service 
with the Yonkers Electric Light and Pow- 
er Company. In two years he attained the 
position of chief clerk of the Sales Pro- 
motion Department and a year later was 
made assistant to the general sales man- 
ager. 

A. M. Anderson succeeds Mr. Ostlund 
as assistant general sales manager of the 
Westchester Lighting Company. 


C. D. Flanigen, vice president and 
general manager of the Athens division 
of the Georgia Power Company, was hon- 
ored recently by the Rotary Educational 
foundation of Atlanta when he was 
elected honorary trustee of that organ- 
ization, 

Mr. Flanigen has distributed the funds 
of this organization at the University of 
Georgia and the Georgia State College 
of Agriculture for several years. Each 
year he interviews a large number of stu- 
dents and arranges loans for them so that 
they might obtain higher education. 


W. A. Mathis, former district super- 
intendent of the Athens district of the 
Georgia Power Company, has been pro- 
moted to district manager. 


John B. Klumpp, ot Philadelphia, has 
been appointed engineer to the Municipal 
Gas Commission to succeed William H. 
Blauvelt, resigned, according to announce- 
ment made recently by Samuel M. Vau- 
clain, chairman of the Commission. The 
appointment is effective as of February 1. 

Mr. Klumpp has been an outstanding 
figure in the gas industry for many years 
and has held a number of important posts 
in the American Gas Association, includ- 
ing the presidency. Following his grad- 
uation from Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1894, he began work in the en- 
gineering department of the United Gas 
Improvement Company. From 1904 to 
1919 he was in charge of all examinations 
and reports made by U. G. I. on both gas 
and electric properties. In 1924 he was 
made assistant general manager of the 
company and shortly afterward was 
elected a vice president. He resigned on 
May 1, 1929 to enter the consulting engi- 
neering field, specializing in gas service 
development. His offices are in the Fi- 
delity-Philadelphia Trust Building. 

During his long association with U. G 
I., Mr. Klumpp frequently served as ex- 
pert before various state Public Service 
rate cases 


Samuel Insull, Jr., was elected Vice 
(Chairman of the Public Service Company 
of Northern Illinois, Chicago, at a recent 
meeting of the Board of Directors. He 
also elected Vice Chairman of the 
Middle West Utilities Company, the West- 
ern United Corporation and the Western 
United Gas and Electric Company. 

Philip G. Vondersmith, in addition to 
his duties as assistant general manager of 
the Union Gas & Electric Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has been appointed genera) 
manager of the Union Light, Heat & 
Power Co 


was 


C. J. Schatz was recently appointed 
Commercial Manager of the Kearney, 
Nev. District of the Central Power Com- 
pany, succeeding W. H. Sinke. 


Charles J. Allen, assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer of the Connecticut 
Light and Power Company recently as- 
sumed the managership of the combined 
offices of the Waterbury Gas Light Com- 
pany and the Waterbury Division of the 
Connecticut Light and Power Company, 
in Waterbury, Conn. He succeeded David 
B. Neth, who had been active in the af- 
fairs of the company in Waterbury for 
more than 30 years, serving as manager 
since March, 1921. Mr. Neth retired from 
active service. 


Mr. Allen has been connected with the 
Connecticut Light & Power Company in 
several positions since 1917, and had been 
in charge of the Accounting Department. 


E. G. Peabody, formerly assistant 
sales manager of the Fall River, Mass. 
Gas Works Company was appointed mer- 
chandise sales manager following the 
resignation of J. J. Winn, Jr. 


Robert D. Stuart, Jr., was recently ap- 
pointed industrial sales manager of the 
Fall River Gas Works Company, Fall 
River, Mass. He was formerly chief in- 
dustrial service engineer. 

Robert E. Guild, Indianapolis, Ind., 
for the last fourteen years auditor of the 
Citizens Gas Company and also auditor 
and treasurer of the Milburn By-Products 
Coal Company of Milburn, W. Va., a sub- 
sidiary of the Citizens company, has re- 
signed to become controller of the P. R. 
Mallory & Co., Inc., of Indianapolis. 





Obituary 





CLARENCE W. HODGES 


It is with profound sorrow that we an- 
nounce the death, on January 17, of Clar- 
ence W. Hodges, general purchasing agent 
of the Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corporation. Seemingly enjoying the best 
of health, Mr. Hodges was taken suddenly 
ill and died at the Paterson (N. J.) Hos- 
pital as a result of an operation. He 
was 53 years old. 

Mr. Hodges was born at Randolph, Vt., 
May 15, 1876, and was graduated from 
Williams College with the class of 1900. 
For some years he was employed by the 
American Locomotive Company as pur- 
chasing agent, and since 1918 he had been 
employed in the same capacity by this cor- 
poration. 

Mr. Hodges is survived by his widow 
and four sons. Funeral services were held 
at the West Side Presbyterian Church, 
Ridgewood, N. J., on January 19, and 
burial was at Randolph, Vt., on January 
20. Mr. Hodges was a member of the 
Phi Gamma Delta Fraternity and of the 
Ridgewood Country Club. 
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EATURES 
he “K” Type Robertshaw’s 
t AutomatiCook 
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ONE MINUTE 
TEMPERATURE 
CHECK 


NON-CLOG 
BY-PASS 


FASTENED TO RANGE 
WITH ONE BOLT 


wr the new gas ranges reach you, look 
f 


or the brand new, greatly improved 
Robertshaw “K” type AutomatiCook. Exam- 
ine it. You'll find in the new AutomatiCook 
selling arguments that will make your 
ranges move faster. 


Five new features—smaller, neater, more 
compact. There’s a fully visible dial. 
There’s a handsome 
chromium finish. 
There’s a fool-proof 
One-Minute Tem pera- 
ture Check. A non- 
clog by-pass. And only 


ROBERTSHAW 


AutomatiCook 


one bolt holds the whole AutomatiCook to 
the range! Temperature setting, calibrating 
and all working parts accessible from out- 
side the range. 


We’ve prepared some descriptive literature 
of this new AutomatiCook. Write for it now. 
eine: it before your ranges begin to arrive 
. If you'll send us the names of your 
employees handling, 
selling or installing 
ranges, we'll be glad to 
send them literature to 
help sell ranges faster, 


. Write —today! 


oad 
7 


ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT COMPANY 


Youngwood, Penna. 
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| TRADE NEWS | 








United Engineers & Con- 
structors, Inc., Activities 


United Engineers & Constructors, Inc., 
comprising The U. G. I. Contracting Com- 
pany, Public Service Production Com- 
pany, Dwight P. Robinson & Company, 
Inc., and Day & Zimmermann Engineer- 
ing & Construction Company reports $81,- 
600,000 of engineering and construction 
work completed during 1929, an increase 
of 19% over 1928 operations, according 
to the annual report of Dwight P. Robin- 
son, President. The value of contracts on 
the books as of December 31, 1929 was 
$130,500,000 compared to $129,700,000 the 
year previous. 

During the year the company did engi- 
neering and construction work for more 
than 150 clients in many parts of the 
world, many new gas plants in various 
locations, as well as important work for 
the United Gas Improvement Company, 
Public Service Electric & Gas Company, 
Philadelphia Electric Company, Connecti- 
cut Light & Power Company, etc. 


—— oe - 


Geoffrey D. Yeaton Made 


Assistant Atlantic District 
Sales Manager of The Bryant 
Heater & Mfg. Co. 


Announcement has just been made that 
Geoffrey D. Yeaton, formerly of the Bos- 
ton office of the Bryant Heater & Manu- 
facturing Co., will hereafter be assistant 
to J. M. Traugott, Atlantic District Sales 
Manager of the Bryant Heater & Manu- 
facturing Co., with headquarters at Phila- 
delphia. 

The new position is expected to offer 
Mr. Yeaton greater opportunities as At- 
lantic District embraces Baltimore, Pitts- 
burgh, and Metropolitan New York as 
well as Philadelphia territories of the 
Bryant Heater & Manufacturing Co. 

Mr. Yeaton has enjoyed a wide experi- 
ence in the gas utility field as gas com- 
pany chemist, engineer, sales engineer, 
and sales executive. He has been asso- 
ciated with New England Coal & Coke 
Co., Koppers, Providence Gas Co., and 
Southern Gas and Power before joining 
the Bryant organization. 


— 


A. M. Byers Co. Expand 
Sales and Distribution 
Facilities 
Reorganization and expansion of sales 


and distributing facilities throughout the 
entire country was effected January 1 by 


the A. M. Byers Company. 

Realignment of sales territories, involv- 
ing the promotion of nine members of the 
Byers organization to division manager- 
ships, is a basic feature of the new pro- 
gram. 

The Byers’ new, ten million dollar plant 
just north of Ambridge, Pa., is nearing 
completion rapidly. This mill will be de- 
voted exclusively to the production of 
wrought iron by the ‘Byers New Process’ 
developed by Dr. James Aston, consulting 
metallurgist and director of the depart- 
ment of mining and metallurgy at Car- 
negie Institute of , Technology. 

The new programundertaken with re- 
gard to the sales and distributing organi- 
zation is designed to improve and speed 
up service to customers. 

The nine division headquarters and their 
division managers are: Boston, A. A. 
Gatheman; New York, G. W. Hamill; 
Philadelphia, J. C. Chaffe; Atlanta, A. D. 
Sheere; Houston, H. B. Weathersby; 
Pittsburgh, G. E. Clifford; Chicago, M. 
G. Henderson; San Francisco, H. K. 
Browning; Tulsa, F. W. DeLuce; rail- 
road business remains under the direction 
of J. H. Ainsworth, Director of Railroad 
Sales, with headquarters in Pittsburgh. 


-} 


General Refractories Co. 
Acquires Additional Refrac- 
tories Properties 


General Refractories Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, announces that it 
has acquired all of the refractories prop- 
erties of Evens & Howard Fire Brick Co. 
of St. Louis, Missouri. The Evens & 
Howard Fire Brick Co. has been a prom- 
inent manufacturer of high grade tre 
brick since 1857 with plants located in St. 
Louis, Missouri, and Stevens Pottery, 
Georgia, having total combined daily ca- 
pacity of 180,000 brick per day. The pur- 
chase includes not only the refractories 
plants and business of Evens & Howard 
Fire Brick Co., but also its vast and im- 
portant clay lands in Missouri and Geor- 
gia. 

This now gives General Refractorics 
Company a total of 18 large modern 
plants distributed in Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Kentucky, Illinois, Missouri, and 
Georgia, with a total capacity of almost 
1,200,000 brick per day. 

The Evens & Howard Fire Brick Co. 
refractory plants will be operated by tsen- 
eral Refractories Company as the Evens 
& Howard Division, and the well knowr 
brands of the old company will be con- 
tinued. The Sewer Pipe operations of 
the Evens & Howard Fire Brick Co. will 
be continued in operation by the Evens & 
Howard Co. as formerly 


Recent Appointments of the 
Haynes Stellite Co. 


At a recent Directors’ meeting of the 
Haynes Stellite Company, Unit of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation, Mr. E. 
E. LeVan was appointed General Sales 
Manager and Mr. J. H. Maguire was ap- 
pointed Works Manager. 

Other appointments were Mr. F. T. Mc- 
Curdy, Plant Superintendent; Mr. J. R. 
Brown, Mr. F. L. Secord and Mr. Everett 
Page, Assistants to Superintendent; Mr. 
L. H. Brown, Research Engineer. 


———_—_— 


Roots Merges 


The P. H. & F. M. Roots Company, 
for seventy years manufacturers of Ro- 
tary Positive Blowers, Pumps and Meters 
has merged with other interests and is 
now under the control of the Stacey En- 
gineering Company of Columbus, Ohio. 

The new organization includes the P. 
H. & F. M. Roots Company and the Con- 
nersville Blower Company, both of Con- 
nersville, Indiana, the Wilbraham-Green 
Blower Company of Pottstown, Pennsy?- 
vania and the Stacey Brothers Gas Con- 
struction Company of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Heading the list of officers, Colonel 
Carmi A. Thompson, of Cleveland, was. 
elected President; Corwin Abbott, Vice 
President and General Manager; Fletcher 
S. Heath of Columbus, Ohio, Vice Presi- 
dent; and Erle G. Meeks, Secretary ane 
Treasurer. Charles T. Gordon will con- 
tinue as General Superintendent. 

Mr. E. D. Johnston, who for the past 
forty-five years has been connected with 
the P. H. & F. M. Roots Company, has 
resigned as President of the company 
and has retired from active business. 

The new Board of Directors consists 
of Colonel Thompson, F. S. Heath and 
C. A. Ward of Columbus, Ohio, W. B. 
Stacey of Cincinnati, J. T. Wilkin, Corwin 
Abbott and Charles T. Gordon of Con- 
nersville. 

All companies involved in the merger 
will maintain their separate identities and 
organizations, and will continue to operate 
separately until the final plans of the 
Commissions in property valuation and’ 
merger can be consummated. 


——_ 


Union Carbide Co. Elect 
Officers 


At a recent Directors’ Meeting of the 
Union Carbide Company and the Electro 
Metallurgical Company, both Units of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 
Mr. Benjamin O’Shea, formerly Presi- 
dent,, was elected chairman of the board 
of each company. Mr. Fred H. Hagger- 
son, former Vice-President of the two 
companies was elected to succeed Mr. 
O’Shea as President; and Mr. F. P: 
Gormely was elected Vice-President and’ 
General Manager of both companies. 


(Trade News Continued on Page 94) 
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WILCOLATOR 








BEAUTY: The most attractive oven con- 
trol device, therefore having the greatest 
initial sales appeal. The appearance of 
the WILCOLATOR is such that all 
thought of it being an accessory is lost 
—it becomes a component part of the 
modern range. 


CONVENIENCE OF OPERATION: The 
Cooking Chart on the Dial makes the 
operation of the control as simple as set- 
ting a watch. This feature is approved 
by experts on oven cooking and is an 
exclusive WILCOLATOR feature. 


DEPENDABLE: Removes all guess work 


the task of selling as easy as possible. 
WILCOLATOR—for instance! 


tures listed below work for you in your next 


The Oven Control 
that is EASY TO SELL! 


The successful appliance manufacturer builds 


into his product all of the features which make 


The 
Make the fea- 


range sale, and note the ease with which the sale 


is brought to a successful conclusion: 


from baking and insures success of the 
oven product. It also makes possible the 
use of old “heirloom” recipes for which 
the correct temperature is not known— 
without experimenting. 


ECONOMICAL: The WILCOLATOR saves 
food that is sometimes spoiled in the bak- 
ing and saves gas that is often wasted in 
preheating the oven. 


The WILCOLATOR is made by the com- 
pany who have originated the major im- 
provements in oven heat controls since 
their introduction. 


The Report of the Domestic Range Committee of the A. G. A. ineludes the 


following: 
all ranges without it. 


“Feature the Heat Control. 


The Heat Control has made obsolete 
Therefore, when a gas c lici 





neightborhood to sell ranges, he does not need to ineuive the age or con- 


dition of a gas range. 
heat control or not. 


All he has to do is to ascertain if the range has a 
The service between a heat controlled range and all 
others is not subject even to comparison. 


Once a gas company is aware of 


that axiom, it will never be satisfied until it has replaced every range on its 
lines that does not have a heat control.” 


The Finest Ranges are WILCOLATOR Equipped 


The WILCOLATOR Company 


Newark 


—_——_ 


— New Jersey 
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J. D. Capron Resigns Posi- 
tion with United States Pipe 
& Foundry Company 


Mr. J. D. Capron, for many years Pub 
licity Manager of the United States P 
and Foundry Company, Burlington, N. | 
resigned recently to become General Man- 
ager of the Glamorgan Pipe and Foundry 
Company, Lynchburg, Va. Mr. Capron is 
succeeded as Publicity Manager by Mr 
S. E. Linderman 


satllResiniaeniacs 


Surface Combustion Com- 
pany Receive Order for 
Furnaces 


The Surface Combustion Company 
Toledo. Ohio, manufacturers of industrial 
furnaces and burner equipment, has just 
received an order for three continuous 
sheet pack and two continuous pair fu 
maces to be installed at the plant of the 
Eastern Rolling Mill at Baltimore, Md 
These are of the recently developed walk- 
ing beam type. 


+ 


Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Form Local Com- 
pany in California 


The Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corporation recently announced that the 
interests of their corporation in the Cali- 
fornia territory will be served through a 
local company, the Worthington Ma- 
chinery Corporation of California, Ltd., 
with headquarters at Los Angeles 
San Francisco 

Mr. H. D. Cornell, who has been pre 
ident of the Worthington Machinery ( 
poration of Oklahoma, will be president 
of and ‘direct the new corporation, mov- 
ing to California for that purpose. Mr 
George W. Hawkins, who has been direc- 
tor of sales, will also go with Worthing- 
ton-California, as vice-president 

The Worthington Machinery Corpora 
tion of California, Ltd., will take. over the 
sales and engineering staff and the ware- 
house facilities of the Worthington Cor 
pany, Inc., in California and will handle 
all that territory. 

This arrangement will enable the carry- 
ing of larger and more diversified stock 
of Worthington products and parts, and 
give more prompt service to the Worth- 
ington customers in California 


—#- 


A. W. Humm Now Sales 

Promotion Manager of 

Standard Gas Equipment 
Corporation 

Mr. A. W. Humm has assumed the po- 


sition of Sales Promotion Manager 
Standard Gas Equipment Corporation 
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pror inclusive of ad- 

ing, dealer sales promotion and plan 
ll come under his jurisdiction. 
W. Jones was made advertising 
f the company 


' ’ 
novionai WOLK 


+ 


Shallcross Draft Control 


Shalicross C Co., M:1l- 
Wis.. issued a booklet ‘e- 
their Automatic Control devices. 
ly illustrated, printed in colors 
the following Shallcross controls. 

Draft Controls, for matutain- 
draft conditions in boilers 

s by regulating the 

nper or the forced draft air sup- 


ntrol 
have 


Systems 


nd of turnaces 


for maintain- 
a boiler 


by regulating the supply of forced 


Pressure Controls, 
uniform steam pressure in 
a iir and itwei 
Gas Producer Controls, for maintaining 
nstant gas pressure by regulating the 
; and the fuel z» the 


r or steam 
and Gas Plant Controls, consist- 
llector main or retort house gov- 
fuel gas and air regulators, oven 

tack draft controls, gas exhauster or 

booster controls, etc 
Steel Plant Controls, consisting of regu- 
r the mixing of fuel gases, fur- 
raft controls, volume and differ- 
open hearths. 
irnace stoves, and all metallurgical 


regulators, etc., ror 


-ess Controls, for the regulation of 

pressures and vacuums, volumes of 

speeds of gas pumps, fans, boosters, 
will be mailed on réquest 


+ 


Riter-Conley Merge with 
McClintic-Marshall 


the Mct 


, 
i 


nley Company was merged 
lintic-Marshall Company on 
1930, and will be operated as 
nley Works of the McClintic- 
ll Company 
business will be under the same 
it as the McClintic-Marshall 
ith general offices in the Oliv- 
g, Pittsburgh, and offices in all 


+ 


John D. Sayre Appointed 
Engineer of Missouri Fire 
Brick Company 


John D. Sayre has been recently 

nted engineer of the Missouri Fire 
Company, Vandalio, Mo. This com- 
was located in St. Louis, Mo. for 
Last year a new plant, 
ipped with the most modern clay worx 
machinery was erected at Vandaiia, 
rere the head office is now located 

us plant has t« 


years 
years 


fi closed 


Folder Describes VM Type 
Boiler 


The Combustion Engineering Corpora- 
tion, 200 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, have published a folder illustrating 
and describing the VM-Type Combustion 
Engineering boiler, which is designed es- 
pecially for limited space conditions, par- 
ticularly where the headroom is low. This 
is a bent tube boiler. The folder con- 
tains a table of dimensions, as well as 
drawings which show the setting dimen- 
sions required for the various sizes 
which the VM-Type boiler is built 


—% 


Physical Properties of 
Aluminum Paint 


The Aluminum Company of America, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., recently issued a 44 page 
book devoted entirely to the subject of 
aluminum paint as a protection for metal 
A chapter is devoted to each industry in 
which illustrations are shown where the 
paint is of greatest service, and many 
other ways in which the paint can be used 
to advantage. A chapter is also devoted 
to specifications and instructions for its 
use. A copy will be mailed on request. 


——* 


Electrolux Refrigerator 
Sales, Inc., Appoint Distribu- 
tors 


Electrolux 
Evansville, 


Refrigerator Sales, Inc. 
Indiana, announces the ap- 
pointment of the following companies to 
handle their products : 

Distributor—New Bedford Gas & Edi- 
son Lt. Co., 693 Purchase St.. New Bed- 
ford, Mass.; Gloucester Gas Light Co., 
Gloucester, Mass.; Consumers Utilities 
Co. 39 W. Market St. Harrisonburg, 
Virginia; Cape Cod Natural Gas C: 
Hyannis, Mass.; Brockton Gas Light Co 
34 Main St., Brockton, Mass 

Dealer—Barres & Welsch, Elyria, Ohio 


—_>— 


J. V. Santry Heads Combus- 
tion Engineering Corpora- 
tion 


Wilfred R. Wood and the Irving Trust 
Company, Receivers of Combustion En- 
gineering Corporation, New York, have 
announced the appointment of Joseph V 
Santry as head of that organization to 
succeed Col. H. D. Savage, who is assist- 
ing the Receivers. 

Mr. Santry, who became identified with 
Combustion Engineering Corporation 
shortly after its organization in 1914, 
served successively as director and vice- 
president in charge of sales for five years 
and as president for four years, resigning 
about two years ago. 


(Trade News Continued 
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GAS FURNACES 


A new, beautiful and thoroughly modern 
gas fired warm air furnace is winning instant 
approval over the entire country. 

It is a Roper product—the result of years 
of furnace manufacturing experience and a 
thorough study of house heating problems. 

Made in all sizes on the single unit to a 
battery plan, it is adaptable to every size of 
job, from a small residence to a large 
building. 

The Roper Gas Furnace is safe, an auto- 
matic thermostat heat control shutting off 
the heat at a predetermined temperature. 

It can be furnished with or without ther- 
mostatic control, automatic humidifier, safety 
pilot, limit control and fan, etc. 

It is of heavy cast-iron construction, and 
AGA approved. 

In short, the new Roper is a product that 
the Gas Industry can unreservedly recom- 
mend. 


GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION 
Rockford, Ilhnois 





SPECIFICATIONS 
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Net Available 


Imput Rating 


Free Area Thru | B.T.U.’s Number | (Diam. In.) 



















Roper B.T.U. Per Hour Dimensions-Inches 

Furnace at Bonnett Furnace (Sq. In.) Per Hour Burners | Flue Vent Sizes Width Depth Height 
4001 57,500 565 75,000 l 5 22 *444%,4 | 64% 
4002 115,000 1,022 150,000 2 7 44 | *40% | 64% 
4003 172,590 1,533 225,000 3 G 66 *40% | 64% 
4004 230,000 2,044 300,000 4 — 88 *40% 64% 
4005 287,500 2,555 375,000 5 — 110 *40Y% 64% 
4006 345,000 3,066 450,000 6 — 132 *401%4 64% 



















*Down Draft Diverter adds approximately 18 inches to the depth. 


Roper Furnaces 4,001, 4,002. 4,003, 4,004, 4,005, 4,006 are 
fitted for manual control—regularly equipped with main shut 
off walve and Bunsen flame pilot. These furnaces can also be 
furnished with thermostatic control, automatic humidifier, safety 
pilot, limit control and fan. Finished in either plain galvanized 
and black or Crystal Green and black. 
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Gasteam Radiators To Heat 
Goodyear-Zeppelin Shops 


The :great Goodyear-Zeppelin factory 
shops at Akron, Ohio, first Zep factory to 
be built in the United States, will be 
heated with Clow Gasteam radiators. 
Forty Gasteam units will be installed in 
the shops and offices, which will be under 
the same roof as the vast hangar. 

The tremendous size of the factory and 
hangar is such that ten football games 
could be played at the same time under its 
roof. Its height equals that of a 22- 
story building. The Akron factory and 
Yangar will be the largest in the world. 

The initial radiation to be installed is 
as follows: 9-20 section 4 column Clow 
Gasteam radiators 38” high, 6-19 section, 
9-18 section, 1-17 section, 13-15 section, 
2-13 section radiators. The entire radia- 
tion of approximately 4,000 sq. ft. is 
vented. 

The Clow Gasteam Heating Company, 
Cleveland branch, W. S. Logan, Manager, 
is the heating contractor. 


tlaiaiilaecmetincns 


J. D. Cudney Special Sales 
Representative for Cooper- 
Bessemer Corp. 


J. D. Cudney, formerly manager of oil 
and gas engine sales for Ingersoll-Rand 
Company with headquarters at Dallas, 
Texas, on January first joined the sales 
force of the Cooper-Bessemer Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Cudney’s new position is that 
of special sales representative for the 
Cooper-Bessemer line. With headquarters 
now at Mt. Vernon, Ohio, he will work on 
gas and oi! engine problems. 


~ —— % ——— 


James Cleary Made General 
Sales Manager 


James Cleary has been appointed and 
has assumed his new duties as General 
Sales Manager of Combustion Engineer- 
ing Corporation, New York. Mr. Cleary 
joined the organization in 1921 and has 
served successively as District Manager 
at Philadelphia and Detroit, Assistant 
Genera! Sales Manager, and Western 
Manager with offices at Chicago. 


pemerts  eSaeee 


Lincoln Electric Company 
Appoints New District Sales 
Representatives 


The Lincoln Electric Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, manufacturers of “Stable- 
Arc” Welders and “Linc-Weld” Motors, 
announces the recent appointment of new 
district sales representatives. 

Mr. R. B. Tuhey has been advanced to 
District Representative at Indianapolis, 
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Indiana, with offices at 517 Peoples Bank 
Building. 

A promotion places S. H. Taylor in the 
position of District Representative at Los 
Angeles, California, with headquarters 
at 812 Mateo Street, in that city. 


--—+ 


New Gas Burner Folder 


Lee B. Mettler Company, Los Angeles, 
Calif., have issued a folder describing 
Mettler gas burners. The illustrations are 
all sectional blueprint drawings showing 
installation and application of various 
types of burners, together with specifica- 
tion charts. Copy will be mailed on re- 
quest. 


-——- $ ——_ 


Insulated Oven Folder 


George M. Clark & Co., Division Amer- 
ican Stove Co., Chicago, IIl., has issued a 
folder describing the Clark-Jewell in- 
sulated oven. It is intended for distribution 
to the prospective customer. It shows a 
sectional view of the oven and lists twen- 
ty-four exclusive features for the kitchen. 


— -——+_ _ 


Time-O-Stat Holds Annual 
Convention 

The first annual Time-‘)-Stat Conven- 
tion was held in the Hote! Elkhart, Elk- 
hart, Indiana, January 15th to 18th and 
was attended by distributors of the Time- 
O-Stat Controls Company from all points 
of the United States and Canada. 

After the introductory meeting, at 
which an address of welcome was de- 
iivered by Julius K. Luthe on behalf of 
the company and each of the distributors 
and every executive member of the Time- 
O-Stat Sales, Production and Engineer- 
ing Department was introduced, a com- 
plete tour of inspection of the plant was 
enjoyed by the distributors. 

At the meetings held, executives cf the 
various departments presented complete 
outlines of all products inc'uded in their 
divisions and interesting displays and 
demonstrations were made in some in- 
stances. A general discussion of ques- 
tions and answers followed the talks. In- 
dividual groups convened at the Time-O- 
Stat plant for round table discussions of 
individual problems of mutual interest. 

H. D. Leopold, President of Freeze, 
Vogel & Leopold, Inc., advertising agents, 
spoke at some length outlining the ex- 
tensive advertising plans for 1930. After 





New Bristol Catalog 


The Bristol Company, Waterbury, Conn., 
have recently issued Catalog No. 1009, 
fully describing their Recording Pressure 
and Vacuum Gauges, which are designed 
to cover practically every known require- 
ment for vacuum and pressure of gases, 
steam, air, and liquids including water, 
oil, etc. The bulletin contains many val- 
uable illustrations and charts, also index 
listing charts available for use with the 
recording pressure and vacuum gauges. 


-——_-—_ 


New Fusion Welding Corp. 
Bulletin 


The Fusion Welding Corporation of 
Chicago, recently issued Bulletin No. 4 des- 
cribing their Type-S welding rod. This rod 
has been developed for welding the 18-8 
chrome-nickel and similiar alloy steels 
used to resist corrosion and elevated tem- 
peratures. A copy of this bulletin may be 
had on request. 


e - 


the meeting was adjourned, all distribu- 
tors were transported in special pullmans 
to Chicago for an evening of festivities 
arranged in a special suite at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. The following distribu- 
tors were in attendance at the conven- 
tion: R. G. Haberkorn, Denver, Colorado; 
P. J. O'Mara, San Francisco, California; 
W. Schwam, Dallas, Texas; E. J. Hun- 
gerford, Cleveland, Ohio; R. M. Sender- 
ling, Cleveland, Ohio; C. D. Downing, 
Birmingham, Alabama; C. J. Paisley, T. 
McDonald Company Ltd., Toronto, Cana- 
da; C. G. Fisher, T. McDonald Company, 
Ltd, Toronto Canada; J. S. Bowers, St. 
Louis, Missouri; F. A. Smith, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; S. L. Richards, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; H. B. Lauer, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; E. J. Hansen, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin; Ray Lewis, New Orleans, La.; 
Mr. Worrall, Newark, N. J.; H. A. Lang, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; W. J. Foley, Balti- 
more, Md.; P. D. Wersant, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Hollis M. Johnson, Omaha, Nebras- 
ka; J. R. Abrahamson, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; G. P. Gregory, New York City; 
C. W. Allen, Minneapolis, Minn.; James 
T. Castle, Pittsburgh, Pa.; H. E. Lake, 
Boston, Massachusetts; D. J. McConnell, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. T. Harrison, Seattle, 
Washington; George P. Braid, Denver, 
Colorado; T. McDonald, T. McDonald 
Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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SUPERIOR 


Gas Meters 
Provers 

Service Cleaners 
Diaphragms 
Repairs 











SUPERIOR 


METER CO. 


167-41st Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 












































BAROMETERS 


PHILADELPHIA, THE WORKSHOP OF THE WORLD 
has 14,000 Manufacturing Establishments of which 
many have World-Wide Reputations. 


“PRINCO” STANDARD FORTIN 
MERCURIAL BAROMETERS 


are in World-Wide use because they, 
too, have a “World-Wide Reputation” 


THEY ARE GOOD BAROMETERS 
THEY ARE REASONABLE IN PRICE! 


For more than a decade they have be en made in such manner that they can 
be shipped safely and successfully wh erever there is a common carrier. This 
has been recognized as an achievem ent in Barometry. 


PRECISION THERMOMETER & INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


1439 BRANDYWINE STREET - - - - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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HE KERNIT INCINERATOR COMPANY 
and the Ww. R. LACEY CORPORATION 


announce their amalgamation effective January 1, 1930. 


The Kernit Incinerator Company will continue 
the manufacture of the Kernit and Kleenburn inciner- 
ators, thus offering to the gas companies, through one 
source, 2 quality line of gas-fired incinerators, with 


a wide price range. 


This amalgamation will provide the gas industry 
with the services of an organization headed by 
W. R. Lacey and Louis Stotz, whose combined efforts 
and years of experience in the sale of gas appliances 
will team up with the personnel of the Kerner Incin- 
erator Company offices, thoroughly experienced in 
incinerator problems, and located in over 100 cities 


throughout the country. 


The stability and character of the Kernit Incin- 





erator Company is assured through its affiliation with 
the Kerner Incinerator Company, the largest and most 


successful incinerator organization in this country. 


KeERNIT INCINERATOR COMPANY 


AMPERE, NEW JERSEY 


Kernit 


GAS-FIRED INCINERATOR. 
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TT. Path to Incinerator 


S—= Sales WIDENS 


Gas-Fired 
Incineration 
for refuse disposal 
opens up a new avenue 

for profits in appliance 


merchandising . . . 


HE Kernit organization, with ninety 

experienced incinerator sales and en- 
gineering experts to co-operate 
with you in the merchandising 
of incinerators, is in a unique 
position to help put across 
successfully the distribution of 


use and garbage is meeting with signal 
acceptance on the part of owners of the 
better type homes because the 
Kernit is so convenient and 
sanitary. 


Kernit has met the ex- 

acting laboratory tests 

of the A.G.A. and is 

officially approved by 
this institution. 


We have prepared an intensive 










Kernit Incinerators. 

Gas-fired incinerator installation 
is on the daily increase. The 
appeal of this modern household 
appliance for the disposal of ref- 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


program of advertising and sales 
helps which includes valuable 
suggestions on every phase of 
incinerator merchandising. We 
will be glad to send you copies 
of the Portfolio on request. 


GAS-FIRED INCINERATOR. 


KERNIT INCINERATOR COMPANY 


NEW JERSEY 
Affiliated with KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


AMPERE 
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ACCURATE 
RECORDS— 


Supplying accurate records at all 
times, T’ycos Instruments enable 
you to maintain correct tempera- 
tures and pressures in your gas plant 
wherever they are essential to oper- 
ating efficiency. 
25 places in making coal gas—13 
places in carburetted water gas— 
9 places in producer gas—2 in oil 
gas—throughout the plant, Tycos 
Temperature and Pressure Instru- 
ments increase production and 
lower operating costs. Per- 
haps your plant does not use 
instruments in all these 
places. Then you should 
write for Catalog Part 600. 
prepared especially for the 
gas industry. Send for a 
copy. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 


CANADIAN PLANT 
TYCOS BUILDING 
TORONTO 


MANUFACTURING Seer misuToRs IN 
EAT BRITAIN 


SHORT hs ‘mactht. LTD., LONDON 


Frcos 
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The 
SIXTH SENRE 
oF ENBESTSRY 


CONTROLLING 
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TRADE CATALOGS 


Published by manufacturers of Gas Equipment and Ap- 
pliances for you. Order by number, using coupon on 











PLANT EQUIPMENT 


A. B. C. SELF CLINKERING GENERATOR 
The Western Gas Con- 
struction Co. 88 
“AMERICAN” GAS AND METER TEST- 
ING APPARATUS 
American Meter Co. 320 
AUTOMATIC GOVERNORS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 289 
BALANCE GOVERNORS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 290 
BACK PRESSURE VALVES 
Connelly Iron Sponge °, 
Governor Co. 
BECKER TYPE COMBUSTION COKE & 
GAS OVENS 1 
The Koppers Construction 
Co. 235 
8B. H. CO. THICKENER 
The Bartlett Hayward Co. 56 
B. H. CO. VERTICAL SCRUBBER 
The Bartlett Hayward Co. 57 
CALORIMETRY 
American Meter Co. 321 
CAMPBELL SOLID METAL WINDOW, 
THE 
The Bartlett Hayward Co. 53 
COAL AND ASHES GATES 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 233 
COAL PRODUCTS TREE 
The Koppers Construction 
Co. 234 
COKE FIRED GAS PRODUCER OPERATION 
The Koppers Construction 
Co. 236 
CONTINUOUS VERTICAL COMBINA- 
TION OVENS 
The Koppers Construction 
Company 238 
COUNTER BALANCE MANHOLES 
Connelly Irom Sponge & 
Governor Ca- 


DEHYDRATION OE MANUFACTURED 


GAs 
on Koppers Construction 
0. 


DISTRICT L. C. GOVERNORS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 293 
DR. OTT-LUX-GAS TESTER 
The Alpha Lux Co., Tac 
DRY QUENCHING 
Dry uenching Fquip- 
ment Corp. 
DRY QUENCHING OF COKE 
ry uenchivg Equip- 
ment Corp. 
DUPLEX VALVES 
Andale Co. 45 
FAST’S FLEXIPLE COUPLING 
The Bartlett Hoyward Co. 54 
FORGED STFEL GATE VALVES 
Darling Valve & Mfg. Co 20 
COMDENSERS 
Isbell Porter Co. 140 
COOLER 
Andale Co. 46 
DISTRIBUTION 
The U. G. I. Contracting 
Co. 
FILTERS 
American Meter Co. 
GAS MEASUREMENT 
American Meter Co. 


GENERAL CONDENSED CATALOG 

Combustion Engineering 
Corpn. 

Green Cuain Grate STOKER 
Combustion Engineering 
Corpn. 309 

HAND COLORIMETER 
The Alpha Lux Co. Inc. 22 

HIGH EFFICIENCY GAS CONDENSERS 
Isbell Porter Co. 13 

HOWARD CHARGER 
The Western Gas Con- 

struction Co. 

INDUSTRIAL RAILWAY 

W. Hunt Co., Ine. 230 


HIGH TEST WELDING ROD 

Union Carbide & Carbon 

Corpn. 25 
JET PHOTOMETERS 

Connelly Iron Sponge & 

Governor Co. 298 
KENNEDY AUTOMATIC CONTROL 

The Bartiett Hayward Co. 55 
KOPPERS COMPANY'S COAL GAS 

PLANTS, THE 

The Koppers Construction 

Co. 240 


LABORATORY APPARATUS 
American Meter Co. 324 
ae WASTE HEAT STEAM GEN- 
ERAT 
The Bartlett Hayward Co. 52 
LIQUID PURIFICATION 
The Western Gas Con- 
struction Co. 8s 
LUX RECORDING GAUGE 
The Alpha Lux Co., Inc. 21 
MACKENZIE EXHAUSTERS 
Isbell Porter Co. 141 
MANUAL OF DRY BOX PURIFICATION 
. Lavino and Co. 276 
MERCURY SEAL GOVERNORS 
Connelly Iron Sponge &. 
Governor Co. 291 
METERS, GAS 
American Meter Co. 326 
“METRIC” IRONCASE METERS 
American Meter Co. 325 
MITCHELL ELECTRIC VIBRATING 
SCREENS 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 229 
NAPHTHALENE ABSORPTION PLANTS 
The Western Gas Con- 
struction Co. &¢ 
NEW APPARATUS FOR THE REMOVAL 
OF NAPTHALENE AND GUM FORM- 
ING CONSTITUENTS FROM GAS 
The Koppers Construction 
Co. 242 


NEW METHODS OF GAS PURIFICATION 
The Koppers Construction 
Co. 241 


OBSERVATIONS ON LUX-MATERIAL 

The Alpha Lux Co., Inc. 24 
ORIFICE METERS 

American Meter Co. 327 
PIVOTED BUCKET CONVEYORS 

C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 232 
PRESSURE GAUGES 

Connelly Iron Sponge & 

Governor Co. 296 

American Meter Co. 328 
PURIFICATION OF OPEN HEARTH 

FUEL CAS, THE 

The Koppers Construction 

Co. 239 
RELIANCE SERVICE REGULATORS 

ell Porter Co. 139 

ROADLESS BARROWS 

Isbell Porter Co. 133 
ROTARY SELF-CLEANING STRAINER 

A e Co. 
SERVICE CLEANERS 

American Meter Co. 329 


SERVICE GOVERNORS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 292 
out D. <- go oe » 
‘onnelly Iron Sponge 
Governor Co. 


SHAVING SCRUBBERS 
Isbell Porter Co. 138 
SKIP HOISTS 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 231 
SMOOT CONTROL OF COMBUSTION 43 
APPLIED TO TRAVELING GRATE 
STOKERS 
Smoot Engineering Corpn. 


SMOOT CONTROL AS APPLIED 
UNDERFEED STOKERS 
Smoot Engineering Corpn. 
SMOOT CONTROL AS APPLIED 
WATER GAS SETS 
Smoot Engineering Corpn. 
SMOOT STEAM ACCUMULATOR ANB 
CONTROL SYSTEM 
Smoot Engineering Corpn. 66 


(Continued on page 102) 
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This Electric 
DIAPHRAGM VALVE 
gives Dependable Service 





In conjunction with a room thermostat the 610 Electric 
Diaphragm Gas Valve gives accurate, dependable 
control of all gas-fired equipment — domestic and in- 
dustrial heating plants, unit heaters, and industrial ovens. 


It is operated from gas pressure built up under the 
leather diaphragm. Its special features include a leather 
diaphragm specially treated to resist impurities in the 
gas—a gas tight seat—elimination of small leak ports 
— ability to operate on low gas pressure. Because of 
its precise, rugged construction it operates dependably 
over long periods of time. The 610 Electric Diaphragm 
Gas Valve — 
a sturdy, dependable, automatic control for 
all domestic and industrial gas- 
fired equipment. 





The 610 Valve operates on 100 V. 60 C. A. C. current 
with a 20 volt secondary transformer which is outside 
the case. Other models operating on different cycles 
and voltages are available. It can be operated man- 
ually in case of interruption of power. Used in conjunc- 
tion with gas-type limit controls it gives automatic con- 
trol even during electric power failure. 


The 610 Electric Gas Valve is an important part of 
Time-O-Stat’s extensive line of automatic controls .. . 
All have been perfected in Time-O-Stat's research 
laboratories. Together they form the most complete 
line of controls in the gas industry. For full information 
on these products, or on any problems of automatic 
control — write the Time-O-Stat Controls Company. 


IME=O-8TA 
CONTROLS COMPANY 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


Successor to: 
Leachwood Company Time-O-Stat Corporation 
Absolute Con-Tac-Tor Corporation Cramblet Engineering Corporation 





Manufacturers of Automatic Controts for Oil Burners — Gas Burners — Coal Burners — Electric Refrigerators — Furnace Fans — Mechanical Stokers 
— Industrial Ovens — Ice Machines — Unit Heaters... .. . also of Sign Flashers — Mercury Switches — Electric Heaters — Corrugated Metal Bellows. 














Gas Plants 
The Quigley 


Speeds Refractory 
Repairs and 
Construction 


The Quigley Refractory 
Gun shoots plastic refrac- 
tory mixtures 
with great ve- 
locity to any 
place in wall, 
arch or baffle of furnace. It makes 
the material stick where hand 
troweled or rammed-in ap- 
plications might fail to hold. 
Gas plants use the Quigley Gun 
to: Fill cracks or holes, Restore 
burned out walls, resurface new or 
old walls, Repair leaky baffles, Build new baffles, etc. 
Also for Coke Oven maintenance. 


Compare these Repair Methods 


The gun fills every 
crevice to full 
depth. 


Shoots Premixed Materials 


It is generally known that a premixed refractory ma- 
terial is more seasoned than a mixture of water and 
dry refractory made instantaneously at the nozzle. 


Premixing allows the use of either wet or dry re- 
fractories, permits proper seasoning and assures uni- 
formity and effectiveness of material as applied. 


The Quigley Gun operates by compressed air, Used 
by many large industrial plants and public service 
companies. Ask for list of users and descriptive 


bulletin R. G. 130. 


QUIGLEY?2.2%*5: COMPANY x. 


56 West 45th Street New York 
REFRACTORY MATERIALS FOR FURNACE CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 
ACID PROOF CEMENTS ACID AND ALKALI! PROOF COATINGS 


Stock and Service through Agents in Every Industrial Center 
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SPECIFICATIONS ON HIGH AND LOW 
PRESSURE HOLDERS 


The Stacey Bros. Gas. 
Constrn. Co. 


“STACEY BULLET” 
The Stacey Bros. Gas 
onstn. Co. 73 
STREET DEPARTMENT TOOLS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 297 
STREET MAIN GOVERNORS 
Isbell Porter Co. 134 
SULZER DRY QUENCHER TYPE C 
Dry Quenching Equipment 
Corpn. 205 


THROTTLE GOVERNORS & COMPEN- 
SATORS 


Isbell Porter Co. 142 


U. G. I. BARRING DOWN MACHINE, 
THE 


The U. G. I. Contracting 
Co. 77 


U. G. I. INTERMITTENT CHAMBER 
OVENS 


The U. G. I. Contracting 
Co. 


U. G. I, MECHANICAL GENERATOP 
AND CHARGER, THE 


The U. G. I. Contracting 
Co. 


U. G I, MODEL “B” AUTOMATIC 
CONTROL, THE 


The U. G. I. Contracting 
Co. 78 
VALVES 
The Western Gas Con- 
struction Co. &6 
VALVES & SPECIALS 
Isbell Porter Co. 144 
VALVES 
Darling Valve & Mfg. Co. 35 
WATER GAS 
The Western Gas Con- 
struction Co. 8&9 
WATERLESS GAS HOLDERS 
The Bartlett Haynard Co. 
WEST GAS 
West Gas Improvement Co. 
POSITIVE PRESSURE BLOWERS 
The Connersville Blower 
0. 
ROOTS ACME GAS PUMPS 
The P. H. & F. M. 
Roots Co. 212 
ROOTS ACME GAS PUMP INSTRUC- 
TIONS AND PARTS LIST 
The P. H. & F. M. 
Roots Co. 211 
ROOTS GAS PUMP INSTRUCTIONS AND 
PARTS LISTS 
The P. H. & F. Mz. 
Roots Co. 213 


ROOTS POSITIVE DISPLACEMENT 
METER 


The P. H. & F. M. 

Roots Co. 209 
ROTARY DISPLACEMENT METERS 

The Connersville Blower 

Co. 59 


STANDARD DUTY GAS PUMP CON- 
STRUCTION 


The P. H. & F. M. 
Roots Co. 216 
INSTRUMENTS 


BRISTOL’S AIR OPERATED CONTROL- 
LERS 


The Bristol Co. 122 


BKISTOL’S AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
CONTROL VALVES 


The Bristol Co. 126 

BROWN AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL CATALOG 

The Brown Instrument Co. 166 


BROWN ELECTRIC FLOW METER 
CATALOG 


The Brown Instrument Co. 170 

BRISTOL'S LONG DISTANCE TRANS 
MITTING GAUGES 

The Bristol Co. 129 


BRISTOL’S PYROMETERS 
The Bristol Ce. 130 


BROWN PYROMETER CATALOG 
The Brown Instrument 
Co. 171 
BRISTOLS PYROMETER CONTROLLERS 
The Bristol Co. 123 
BRISTOLS RECORDING BAROMETERS 
The Bristol Co. 125 
BRISTOL’S RECORDING LIQUID LEVEL 
GAUGES 
The Bristol Co. 128 
BRISTOL'S RECORDING MILLIVOLT- 
METERS FOR ELECTROLYSIS 
SURVEYS 
The Bristol Co. 127 
ERISTOL’S RECORDING PRESSURE & 
VACUUM GAUGES 
The Bristol Co. 132 
BRISTOL RECORDING PSYCHROMETERS 
The Bristol Co. 308 
BRISTOL’S TEMPERATURE CONTROL- 
LERS 
The Bristol Co. 124 
BRISTOL’S RECORDING THERMO- 
METERS 
The Bristol Company 132 
HOW THE OTHER FELLOW DOES IT— 
(FEATURING TEMPERATURE CON- 
TROL IN 22 GAS FIRED INDUSTRIAL 
HEATING JoBS) 
The Brown Instrument Co. 165 
INSTRUMENTS FOR GAS INDUSTRY 
no. 600 
Taylor Instrument Co., 219 
MEETING YOUR IDEAS ON THE FLOW 
PROBLEM 
The Brown Instrument Co. 164 
PRESSURE GAUGE CATALOG 
The Brown Instrument Co. 169 
RECORDING DEMAND FOR GAS METERS 
American Meter Co. 30 
RECORDING THERMOMETERS CATALOG 
The Brown Instrument Co. 168 
RESISTANCE THERMOMETERS CATALOG 
The Brown Instrument Co. 167 


REGULATORS 
AUTOMATIC TRUCK-CLOSING ANTI- 
VACUUM VALVE 
Reynolds Gas Regulator 
Co. 282 


BOTTLED GAS AN ALLY OF THE GAS 
INDUSTRY 
Sprague Meter Co. 306 
FULTON GAS FUEL BOILER GOVERNOR 
The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. 
Co. 248 
FULTON GAS REGULATOR CATALOGUE 
The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. 
Co. 247 
HIGH PRESSURE LINE REGULATORS 
AND HIGH PRESSURE RELIEF 
VALVES 
Reynolds Gas Regulator 
Co. 278 
HIGH PRESSURE SERVICE REGULATORS 
Reynolds Gas Regulator 
Co. 279 


LITTLE GIANT HOUSE REGULATOR 


Reynolds Gas Regulator 
Co. 283 


LOW PRESSURE SERVICE REGULATORS 
Reynolds Gas Regulator 
Co. 281 


METER HANGER CATALOG 
Mueller Co. 2 
PERFORMANCE IS PROOF 
Groble Gas Regulator Co. 17£ 
POCKET HAND BOOK—DIRECTIONS 
FOR SETTING AND OPERATING 
FULTON GAS REGULATORS 
The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. 
Co. 249 
REGULATOR CATALOG 
Mueller Co. 3 
REGULATOR CATALOG 
Reynolds Gas Regulator 
0. 
REGULATORS FOR HIGH & MEDIUM 
PRESSURES 
Sprague Meter Co. 225 
RELIANCE BALANCE VALVE DISTRICT 
REGULATOR 
Isbell Porter Co. 135 


(Continued on page 104) 
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16,207,000 
— 200,000 


16,007,000 


That —_——- your market 


TOME HEARING by GAS 


| HE number of domestic consumers of gas in the 


U P| United States in 1928 totaled approximately 16,000,000. Of 
UNIT CONTROL that total only 200,000 used gas for home heating. 








GAS HEATING SYSTEM 
What an enormous market that leaves yet unsold for home 


heating by gas! The field has hardly been scratched. These 
same homes consumed over two trillion cubic feet of gas. 
Suppose every home consumed gas for fuel—the total would 
be staggering—beyond human comprehension. 


What a big opportunity every gas company has for increasing 
the gas load in their territory! What a big opportunity for 
handsome profits thru the sale of Roberts Controlled Gas 
Heating Units, and Duplex Unit Control Gas Heating Systems. 
And while the gas company and the gas company salesmen are 
reaping their profit reward—the home owner is enjoying the 
benefits of clean, automatic, effortless, healthful and econom- 
ical heat. 




















There is certainly a big future for the gas company that will 
energetically sell the Roberts-Gordon home heating appliances, 
as many of the country’s foremost gas companies are now 
doing. It would be difficult indeed to find a more fertile field 
as little exploited—in the entire realm of home appliances. 





Let us tell you how we help you cultivate the enormous possi- 


RoB BE RT % bilities of the home heating field. Send tor complete informa- 
CONTROLLED i i i i i 


t t ty. 
SAS HEATING UNIT ion—and then decide to cash in on this big opportunity 


ROBERTS- GORDON APPLIANCE CORPORATION 


DELAWARE AVENUE AT TUPPER STREET 




















CURTISS BUILDING BUFFALO, N. Y. 











HOW TO USE THE 
GOODMAN STOPPER 


Four Easy Steps! 


INSERT IN TAP 
LIKE THIS 





TURN TO RIGHT 
LIKE THIS 


ENGAGE Z HANDLE 
IN TAPPING. PULL 
LONG HANDLE TO 
You 


LOWER LOCKING 
SLEEVE AND LOCK 
IN PLACE LIKE 
THIS 


WHEN LOCKED IN PLACE IT HOLDS 


TYPE “C” 


CANVAS COVERED 
GAS MAIN BAGS 


CYLINDRICAL BAGS 


Saf ety Gas Main Stopper Co. 


523 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Cable Address: Gastopper, N. Y. 
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RELIANCE LOW PRESSURE OR APPLI- 
ANCE REGULATORS 
Isbell Porter Co. 136 
SINGLE DISTRICT & DOUBLE DISTRICT 
REGULATORS 
Reynolds 
Co. 


Gas Regulator 


REFRACTORIES 

BIASBRIX 
General Refractories Co. 

CRMENTING JAMP JOINTS 
Quigley Furnace Special- 
ties Co. 

CHOOSING A 

CEMENT 
General Refractories Ce. 11 

GENUINE HIGH TEMPERATURE 
CEMENT, A 
General Refractories Co. 10 

GREFCO CHROME HIGH TEMPERATURE 

CEMENT 
General Refractories Co. 12 

HIGH TEMPERATURE CEMENT IN THE 
GAS PLANT 
Quigley Furnace Special- 
ties Co. 

HOT PATCHING RETORTS 
Quigley Furnace Special- 
ties Co. 160 

HYTEMPITE IN THE GAS PLANT 
Quigley Furnace Special- 
ties Co. 163 

METHODS OF RESEARCH 

APPLIED TO REFRACTORIES 
General Refractories Co. 9 
PROTECT YOUR PLANT & EQUIPMENT 
—A PROTECTIVE COATING 
Quigley Furnace Special- 
ties Co. 
QUICK CARBURETOR REPAIRS MADE 
HYTEMPITE 
Quigley Furnace Special- 
ties Co. 

QUIGLEY REFRACTORY GUN, THE 
Quigley Furnace Special- 
ties Co. 

QUIGLEY ACID PROOF CEMENT 
Quigley Furnace Spe- 
cialties Co., Inc. 310 

REFRACTORIES (CATALOG OF) 
General Refractories Co. 25 

STANDARD SILICA BONDING CEMENT 
General Refractories Co. 277 

PIPE 


United States Cast Iron 
Pipe and Foundry Co. 145 

CAST IRON PIPE 
United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co. 

CAST IRON PIPE & FITTINGS 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe 
Co. 

COMPARATIVE DATA 
paenanee Steel Products 

eo. 


HIGH TEMPERATURE 


NEWLY 


COUPLINGS AND SPECIALTIES FOR 
NATURAL GAS 
S. R. Dresser Mfg. Co. 43 
COUPLINGS FOR MANUFACTURED Gas 
MAINS 
S. R. Dresser Mfg. Co. 42 
FOR EVERY JOINT ON THE LINE 
Victaulic Co. of Amer. 13 
HANDBOOK OF CAS1 IRON PIPE FOR 
GAS SERVICE 331 
WESTLING VALVE 
Bartlett Hayward Co. 275 
WOODALL-DUCKHAM VERTICAL RE- 
TORTS 
Isbell Porter Co. 143 
PIPE LAYING MANUAL 
Southwestern Pipe Joint 
& Eng. Co. 364 
POCKET CATALOG AND MEMO BOOK 
Southwestern Pipe Joint 
Eng. Co. 
BLOWERS 
CONNERSVILLE GAS EXHAUSTERS, 
BOOSTERS AND METERS 
The Connersville Blower 
Co. 60 
CON NERSVILLE PRESSURE 
BLOWER 
The Connersville Blower 
Co. 332 


POSITIVE 


CONNERSVILLE CYCLOIDAL PUMPS 
The Connersville Blower 
Co. 


COVERS INDUSTRY LIKE A BLANKET 
or - & M. Mz. 
Roots Co. 218 


HANDBOOK OF CAST IRON PIPE (pDIS- 
TRIBUTED TO GAS OFFICIALS AND 
ENGINEERS ONLY) 

Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Assn. 

HANDBOOK OF CAST IRON PIPE FOR 
GAS SERVICE 
United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co. 148 


HANDBOOK OF DE LAVAUD CENTRIF- 
UGALLY CAST IRON PIPE 


United States Cast Iron 
Pipe and Foundry Co. 146 


JOINTS ON DE LAVAUD CAST IRON 
PIPE FOR GAS SERVICE 


United States Cast Iron 
Pipe and Foundry Co. 147 
MECHANICAL TUBING 


Pittsburgh Steel Products 
Co. 286 


NAYLOR SPIRAL-WELD TONCAN IRON 
PIPE 


Naylor Pipe Co. 177 
PIPE COUPLINGS 

Victaulic Co. of Amer. 14 
STEEL PIPE COUPLINGS 


S. R. Dresser Mfg. Co. 41 
STORY OF PITTSBURGH SEAMLESS 


Pittsburgh Steel Products 
Co. 285 


STREET DEPARTMENT SUPPLIES 
Safety Gas Main Stopper 
Co. 261 


MONEL WET TYPE METERS 
Superior Meter Co. 223 
PIPE (Coatings, Couplings, Joints, 
Welding Equipment) 
EMCO DEMAND METER 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Co. 268 


EMCO LARGE CAPACITY POSITIVE GAS 
METERS 


Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Co. 266 


EMCO NO, 5 LARGE CAPACITY PRESSED 
STEEL GAS METER 


Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Co. 267 


FIELD DIRECTIONS FOR 
BITUMASTIC ENAMEL 
Wailes Dove-Hernuston 
Corpn. 
HIGH TEST WELDING ROD 
ng Linde Air Products 
0. 


APPLYING 


LONG PIPE LINES WITH OXWELDED 
JOINTS 

The Linde Air Products 

Co. 81 
MILE AFTER MILE 

Wailes Dove-diermistom 

Corpn. 200 
OXWELD 

The Linde Air Products 

Co. 83 
QXY-ACETYLENE TIPS 

he Linde Air Products 

Co. 80 
PIPE WRAPPING 

General Paint Corpn. 311 
PROTECTION FOR SERVICES AND 

OTHER SMALL DIAMETER PIPE 

Wailes Dove-Hermiston 

Corpn. 199 
PROTECTION OF OIL & GAS LINES 

Wailes Dove-Hermiston 

Corpn. 334 


METERS 
APPARATUS BULLETINS 

American Meter Co. 119 
CAST IRON GAS METERS 

Sprague Meter Co. 284 
DISPLACEMENT AND ORIFICE MEAS- 

UREMENT 
American Meter Co. 335 


EMCO STANDARD DOMESTIC AND CURB 
BOX METERS 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Co. 265 


(Continued on page 106) 

















More Sprague Meters 
and 
More Sprague 
Regulators 





Were Sold Last Year 


Than in Any Previous 
Year! 


= 


THE SPRAGUE METER CO. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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SAVINGS are Great 
and RESULTS are 
better by the 


ARMCO 


JACKING METHOD! 


NCE you experience the amazing savings made 
QO by “jacking through” . . . you'll never return to 
siAetened. time-wasting, expensive open 
trenching. The Armco Jacking Method is saving gas 
and public utility companies 30 to 75 per cent of 
ordinary installation costs. 
With this modern method there is no traffic mter- 


ference—not ev a moment’s delay—because the 
entire job is done under the road. 

Furthermore, you are assured a strong, durable 
and thoroughly efficient installation. Armco Corru- 
gated Iron Pipe has been tested in “Nature’s labora- 
tory’ —under the highways and the railroads—for 24 

ears, and bears Nature’s OK to an extent unequalled 
. any other corrugated metal pipe! 

“Reducing the Cost of Culvert Placement” is a 
booklet filled with money-saving facts. It tells the 
Armco Jacking Method story and we shall be glad to 


send you a copy. Mail the coupon. 


Armco culverts and drains are manufactured from the Armeo 
Ingot Iron of The American Rolling Mill Company and always 
bear its brand. 


Armco Culvert Manufacturers Association 
Middletown, Ohio 








Armeo Culvert Manufacturers Association, 
Middletown, Ohio. 


Send the booklet on the Armeo Jacking Method. 


© 1930 A. C. M. A. 
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EMCO TIN METER 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Co. 269 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR CONNERSVILLE 
TANDEM METERS 


rae Connersville Blower 
0. 


INSTRUCTION FOR THE INSTALLATION 
AND OPERATION OF CONNERSVILLE 
ROTARY DISPLACEMENT METERS 

Connersville Blower Co. 341 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE MAXIMUM 

DEMAND RECORDER 
The Connersville Blower 
Co. 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR THF USF 9" THE 
P. U. T . T. RECORDING GAUGE 
The Connersvilie Biower 
Co. 342 
IRONCLAD CAST IRON DRY GAS METER 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter > 
Co. 


DREADNAUGHT TYPE METERS 
Sprague Meter Co. 227 

GAS METERS AND APPARATUS 
Lambert Meter Co., Inc. 173 
American Meter Co. 338 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE PROVING 
AND TESTING OF METERS 


American Meter Co. 120 
LINDERMAN LARGE VOLUME GAS 
METERS 
American Meter Co. 339 
METER CATALOG 
American Meter Co. 121 


METERS AND DIAPHRAGMS 

Superior Meter Co. 224 
“METRIC” FLOW METERS 

American Meter Co. 343 
RECORDING DEMAND FLOWMETER 

Lambert Meter Co. 17: 
DEMAND GAS METERS 

Bulletin 13—S prague 

Meter Co. 305 
“WESTCOTT” ORIFICE METERS 

American Meter Co. 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLS 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLS FOR’ GAS 
BURNERS IN 1929 
Time-O-Stat Controls Com- 
pany 


Gas Appliances 


INCINERATION 
INCINERATOR SALES MANUAL 

Kernit Incinerator Co. 360 
YOUR NEXT MOVE 

Kernit Incinerator Co. 361 
A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY IN YOUR 

HAND 

Kernit Incinerator Co. 362 
SALESMEN’S CATALOG SHEET 

Kernit Incinerator Co. 150 
SAID ONE NEIGHBOR TO ANOTHER 

Kernit Incinerator Co. 151 
MODERN DISPOSAL OF WASTE 

Kernit Incinerator Co. 152 
ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS FOLDER 

Kernit Incinerator Co. 156 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


AUTOMATIC BOILER FEED SYSTEMS 
P. M. Lattner Mfg. Co. 287 
GAS FIRED HIGH PRESSURE BOILERS 
P. M. Lattner Mfg. Co. 286 
PROFITABLE BAKING 
Bruce McDonald Co. 39 
THE RED DEVIL OVEN 
Bruce McDonald Co. 38 


HOUSE HEATING 


ARCHITECT’S CATALOG 
American Gas Products 
Corpn. 

BOILER TRADE CATALOG 
American Gas Products 
Corpn. 

BOILER CONSUMER CATALOG 
American Gas Products 
Corpn. 

HEAT WITH GAS 
Franklin Gas Appliance Co. 4 

HOMESTEAD FIRES 
The Homestead Heater Co. 19 

HOUSE HEATING DATA BOOK 
Roberts-Gordon Appli- 
ance Corp. 

IDEAL GAS BOILER HANDBOOK 
American Gas Products 
Corpn. 243 


LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 
LAMNECK SERVICE BOOK 

The W. E. Lamneck Co. 65 
MAKES WASHDAY EASIER 

The W. E. Lamneck Co. 64 
THE WASH DAY IN JUNE 

The W. E. Lamneck Co. 63 
JUDELSON DRYERS CATALOG 

Judelson Dryer Corp. 300 
JUDELSON DRYERS MAKE ANY DAY A 

GOOD DRYING DAY 
Judelson Dryer Corp. 301 


RANGES 


THE CAREFREE HOSTESS 

American Stove Co. 252 
SUNDAY DINNER 

American Stove Co. 251 
THE SECRET OF HAPPY HOMES 

American Stove Co. 250 
GAS RANGES 

American Stove Co. 253 
ADVERTISING MANUAL 

George D. Roper Co. 48 
IDEAL HOUR COOK BOOK 

Chambers Mfg. Co. 194 


MERCHANDISING GAS APPLIANCES TO 
THE HOUSEWIFE 


Geo. D. Roper Corpn. oh 
MONTHLY BULLETIN 
Chambers Mfg. Co. 195 


ONE THING IS SURE—THE RANGE 
THAT COOKS FOOD BEST, MAKES THE 
MOST FRIENDS 


Chambers Mfg. Co. 198 

RANGE CATALOG 
hambers Mfg. Co. 196 

RANGE CATALOG 

Geo. D. Roper Corpn. 51 
RANGE CATALOG 

New Process Stove Co. 260 
RANGE CATALOG 

Dangler Stove Co. 262 
RANGE CATALOG—ORIOLE GAS RANGES 

Standard Gas Equip- 

ment Corpn. 


RANGE CATALOG—-SMOOTH TOP GAS 
RANGES 


Standard Gas Equip- 
ment Corpn. 
RANGE CATALOG—ACORN GAS RANGES 
Standard Gas LEquip- 
ment Corpn. 
RANGE CATALOG—VULCAN HEAVY 
DUTY COOKING EQUIPMENT 
Standard Gas Equip- 
ment Corpn. 349 
ROPER GAS RANGES—APPLIANCES 
Geo. D. Roper Corpn. 288 
SALESMAN’S MANUAL 
Geo. D. Roper Corpn. 56 
SECRETS OF MODERN COOKERY 
Chambers Mfg. Co. 197 
VULCAN GAS APPLIANCES 
Standard Gas Equip- 
ment Corpn. 350 
HEAT CONTROLS 
NEW WILCOLATOR 
Wilcolator Co. 


REFRIGERATION 
LOW PRESSURE REFRIGERATION 
Welsbach Co. 76 
SECRET OF SILENCE IN REFRIGERA- 
TION 
Servel Sales, Inc. 361 
WATER HEATING 
ADEQUATE HOT WATER CO. 
ne Water Heater 
0. 


CONSTANT HOT WATER 
Weisbach Co. 72 
KOMPAK BOOK 
Kompak Co. 263 
NEVER FAILING HOT WATER 
Pittsburgh Water Heater 
Co. 259 


(Continued on page 108) 
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A LEAF FROM THE BOOK OF EXPERIENCE 


Fifty-Two Percent of Baby Digger Sales in 
1929 Were Repeat Orders 


Consider the trenching job. Weigh the Baby Digger’s distinctive features and specifications 
against your requirements point by point. 

Consider the experience of other Gas Companies with these precision built, quality machines. 
You'll realize their all-round superiority for your work and decide definitely to purchase a 


Cleveland Baby Digger. 


Because they are distinctively compact, abundantly powered, easily transported, sturdy and 
fast, Gas Company users everywhere, as their requirements demand, are ordering another 
Baby Digger. For instance:— 


A Texas Gas Company who purchased 8 of these machines in a period of 16 months, for distribution work, 
and in that period dug over 2,000,000 feet of trench. 

A Pacific Coast Company who have just purchased 2 more Baby Diggers bringing their total to 6. 

A Western Company who purchased 9 Baby Diggers to aid them in putting over one of the largest natural 
gas projects ever attempted. 

Nine Eastern Gas Companies who have standardized on these machines and are using a total of 55 Baby 
Diggers on their distribution work. 

Plus the many companies who find two or three machines adequate for their needs. 


Salesmanship sells a Company its first machine. But it’s performance that sells them their second, 
third, fourth, etc. This is just what the Baby Digger performance is doing. 


THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER COMPANY 


20100 St. Clair Avenue “Pioneers of the Small Trencher” Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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OUTLETS 


(patented) 


Many forms of lava may be used as a seat 
for combustion with manufactured or 
natural gas. 


Lava parts, varied in shape and design equip 
a diversified range of gas burning ma- 
chinery. 


Write us for further information. 


American Lava Corporation 


29-59 William St. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Manufacturers of Lava Tips & Heat Resistant Insulators. 











REEL 
GAS OVEN 


ONSTANT, uniform motion, combined with 

proper heat distribution, assures a thorough 
and even bake, for all baking operations. 
Eight distinctive advantages make McDonald- 
made, Meek Reel Ovens the choice of thous- 
ands of bakers all over the world for the past 
quarter of a century. Let us solve your baking 
problems. Complete information on request. 


THE BRUCE McDONALD CO. 


2015 Washington St. Kansas City, Mo. 
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WARM FRIENDS 
HEATERS) 
Weisbach Co. 71 
WATER HEATERS 
lacie Water Heater 


(RADIANT GAS 


257 
PAINT 


ASPHALTUM BASE PAINTS 
Cheesman-Elliot Co., Inc. 31 


CE-CO-PAINTS FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 
PEANTS 


Cheeseman-Glliot Co., Inc. 34 
COLOR HARMON} 

Cheesman-Elliot Co., Inc. 26 
EXTERIOR BUILDING PAINTS 

Cheesman-Elliot Co., Inc. 30 
HEAT RESISTING PAINTS 

Cheesman-Elliot Co., Inc. 32 
LOW VISIBILITY—(PAINT) 

Cheesman-Elliot Co., Inc. 27 


METAL PRESERVATIVE PAINTS 
Cheesman-Elliot Co., Inc. 29 
PAINTS FOR RESISTING STAINS 
DAMPNESS 
Cheesman-Elliot Co., Inc. 28 
QUIGLEY TRIPLE-A PROTECTIVE COAT- 
INGS 
Quigley Furnace Spec- 
ialties Co. 345 
TRCHNICAL PAINTS 
Cheesman-Elliott Co., Inc. 33 


MANUAL-—FOR HOLDER PROTECTION 
Inertol Co. 365 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


AGE OF STEEL IN BUSINESS AFFAIRS 


Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


AIDS TO THE ECONOMICAL CONDUCT 
OF BUSINESS 


Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


ANALYSIS AND INDEXING SERVICE 


Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


BAKER VAWTER-KALAMAZOO LOOSE- 
LEAF EQUIPMENT 


Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


THE DOOR THAT 
RECORDS 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


FOR ALL THE WRITING YOU REQUIRE 
ON A TYPEWRITER 


Remington Rand Business 
ervice, Inc. 
IS FLOOR SPACE AT A PREMIUM IN 
YOUR OFFICE? 


Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


KARDEX VISIBLE RECORD EQUIPMENT 


Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 
MACHINE BILLING OF CUSTOMERS 
ACCOUNTS 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 91 
A MODIFIED SYSTEM OF LEDGERLESS 
BOOK-KEEPING 


Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


GUARDS YOUR 


Company 


Address 





Epitor, AMERICAN Gas Journal, 53 Park Piace, New Yorx 


Please send (at no expense to me) the following booklets. 
(Insert numbers from list) 


NEW BILLING METHOD REDUCES 
OPERATORS AND SPEEDS WORK 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


NO BUILDING IS IMMUNE 


Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


NOISE—IT’S ON YOUR OFFICE PAY- 
ROLL 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 3 


THE PUBLIC UTILITY OFFICE AND 
THE PUBLIC 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 114 


THE PUBLIC UTILITY OFFICE AND 
THE GENERAL MANAGER 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


PURCHASING DEPARTMENT PROCEDURE 


Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


REMINGTON RAND SECTIONAL STEEL 
SHELVING 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


REMTICO TYPEWRITER SUPPLIES 


Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


RUSSELL-SOUN DEX 


Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


SAFE-CABINET RECORD PROTECTION 


Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


THE SAFE-FILE 


Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


STOCK CONTROL 


Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


3™%4MILES OF CARDS IN 20 SQ. FT. OF 
SPACE 


Remington Rand Business 
ervice, Inc. 


TO READ THE METER AND MORE 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 96 


A TYPEWRITER BUYER'S PRESCRIP- 
TION : 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


VERTICAL FILING 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


WHATS PUBLIC 
UTILITIES 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 
WHAT YOU CAN DO IN FIFTEEN 
SECONDS : 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 
WHY DOES THE TYPEWRITER HAVE 
ONLY TEN NUMERALS? : 
Remington Rand Business 
Service. Inc. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ALCO CARBIDE GAS BURNERS, FIX- 
TURES AND LIGHTING ACCESSORIES 
American Lava Corpn. 


ABOUT PUBLIC 
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“Everything for a pipe system”—the Clow- 
National slogan—really means something to a 
pipe user. Your order to Clow-National brings 
all the materials you need for a pipe line—a 
great convenience to you, a time and money 
saving proposition. 


We manufacture not only cast iron pipe, but 
a complete line of pipe system equipment. We 
operate three foundries and carry stocks of 
pipe at eight different shipping points through- 
out the United States. Clow-National service on 
“L.c.1.” orders is without an equal. 


James B. Clow & Sons, National Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Chicago, Illinois Birmingham, Ala. 


If you do not receive “Pipe Dreams” our monthly house organ, 


: ‘One Order 


ational - Then 
On the Gas | 


send us your name and address. 


gCLOW- NATIONAL 


Zh<_ Tl 


109 
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MITCHELL GEQPEF. 
ELECTRIC VIBRATING —s 
SCREEN 














Especially adaptable to the screening of 
coal and coke. In the re-screening of coke, 
the terrific vibrations, occurring 3,600 times 
a minute, remove all breeze at the lowest 
cost per ton. It requires minimum floor 
space and head room. It is self-contained, 
dust and water proof. Requires less than 
¥% H. P. per standard: screen. 


WE DESIGN AND BUILD: 


Industrial Railways, Automatic Railways, Cable 
Railways, Cars, Tracks, Switches, Motor Cars, 
Scales, Conveyors, Skip Hoists, Electric Vibrating 
Screens, Cut-off Valves, or Gates, Weighing and 


Measuring Devices, Coal Crackers, “Stevedore” Accessible and Removable Valve 
Transmission Rope. 





while the regulator is connected in the 
C.W.HUNTCO. Inc. | Gontained in Groble Service Regulators 
WEST NEW BRIGHTON, Literature and 1930 prices on request. 
STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. es 


Chicago - Montreal - Boston GROBLE GAS REGULATOR COMPANY 
Office and Factory— Anderson, Indiana 
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ei USE 
G. P.M. Oxide ff os LAMBERT METERS 


Ist Reason— 
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) <>. 


most Purification Oe 
for the Dollar. : Ra, Meters 

ah Diaphragms 
The other nine ae All sizes Repairs 
reasons do not a ars up to Provers 
matter ey" Pumps 

3,400 cu. ft. Calorimeters 

capacity Wet Meters 
Gauges 

Apparatus 


COMPANY INC. | LAMBERT METER CO. 


aTREET LONG ISLAND CITY BUSH TERM. BLDG. 4, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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7, N UNUSUAL 
5 PROJECT 


and... 


AN UNUSUAL 
PIPE 
















BIRMINGHAM 
GAS LINE 
of 


Southern Natural Gas Corporation 


Forp, Bacon & Davis, Inc. 
Engineers 
























OR the first time in history, natural gas will be available to the south- 

eastern states as a result of the construction of a 934 mile natural gas trans- 
mission system from the Monroe and Richland fields in Louisiana east to Birming- 
ham and Atlanta. The importance of this superior fuel to this great area cannot 
be overestimated. 

The construction includes a 22” and 20” main line of 496 miles, 438 miles of 
branch lines, and 17 river crossings, including the Mississippi River. Over 400 
miles of NATIONAL Pipe is being used in the project, and over 120 miles of this 
will be in double random lengths. 

Pipe lines that cross mighty rivers, immense flood areas, rolling country, deep 
ravines and rock formations, must be unusually sound, flexible and easy to lay. 
NATIONAL Pipe’s well-established record for reliability under special and diffi- 
cult conditions—resulting from great strength, ductility and well-finished ends— 
is substantial evidence of its particular fitness for unusual projects. Particular 
fitness for unusual projects is one of the reasons why NATIONAL is 


America’s Standard Wrought Pipe 


HS ee _ NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY ~ 








Frick Building, Pittshurgh, Pa. 
SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 








PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARY MANUFACTURING COMPANIES: 






AMERICAN BripGe CoMPANY CaRNEGIEe Stee. ComPANY ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY THe Lorain Steet Company 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY CYcLone Fence COMPANY MINNESOTA STeeL COMPANY Tennessee Coat, Iron & R. R. ComPANy 
AMERICAN STEEL AND Wire COMPANY FepeRaAL SHIPBUILDING AND Dry Dock ComMPANY NATIONAL TusE COMPANY UNIVERSAL PORTLAND Cement COMPANY 






Pacific Coast Distributors—United States Steel Products Company, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu. £xport Distributors—United States Steel Products Company, New York City 
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COOLING GAS 
AFTER 
COMPRESSION 


Reduces drip pumpage. Eliminates leak- 


Byllesby Engineering and 


Management Corporation 


age from pipe expansion and contraction 





by stabilizing the temperature of the pipe, 
We build coolers to reduce gas tempera- 
tures to as close as within 5 degrees of the 
cold water temperature and with small 
cooling water requirements. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


ANDALE COMPANY 
1600 ARCH STREET | Pittsburgh San Francisco | 
PHILADELPHIA 



































bd 
Fd 
THE PERFECT READY MIXED OKIDE- 
For Gasworks having no facilities to mix 


their own Sponge we offer our celebrated 


been used by Gasworks all over the world | 
| “Lux-Sponge,” guaranteed efficient for 


for nearly 50 years. We offer same from a 
shipping point most conveniently located 
to your works. Shipped in bulk or bags. 


THE ALPHA-LUX COMPANY, Inc. 
192. FRONT STREET - NEW. YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Coal or Water Gas. 


guaranteed to always run uniform. It has | 
Samples upon request 





























McClintic-Marshall Company 
Steel Bridges avd Buildings 
Tanks, Barges, Pipe, Transmission Towers 
and Plate Work 


Gencral Offices:- PITTSBURGH, PA 


orrrc ENS IN PRIN 
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90 miles of . . - 
48-inch 


will keep 












CAST (Vu IRON | mains 


TRADE MARK 

















Albany abundantly supplied with water 


One of the finest and largest water supply systems 
in the country is now in course of construction for 
the city of Albany, New York. Two lakes with'a 
total capacity of more than twelve and one-half 
billion gallons are being built twenty miles up in 
the hills. To carry the water from these lake s, the 
engineers and city officials agreed on the specifi- 
cation of a cast iron conduit 48 inches in diameter 
and twenty miles long. 


This giant water main is estimated to have a 
load capacity of 45 million gallons per day, or more 
than twice the needs of the present city. In other 
words, this main is-planned to sup ply abundant 
water when Albany has grown to twice its present 
size—fifty or one hundred years from now. 

Cast iron pipe was specified for this Albany job 
for the same reason that it is being chosen by many 
other enterprising cities, its prov ed durability. Cast 
iron has a record behind it which no other under- 


ground pressure pipe material can equal. There 
are cast iron mains in active service today which 
were laid more than a century ago. 

Cast iron pipe marked with the“Q-check” symbol, 
as shown above, is produced by modern methods 
in accordance. with established technical specifi- 
cations. This “Q-check” symbol has been adopted 
as the trade mark of The Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Association. 

For further facts about cast iron pipe write to Thomas F. 
Wolfe, Research Engineer, Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. 

The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association is a service or- 
ganization of leading pipe founders, formed to promote the 
scientific improvement and use of cast iron pipe. Pipe bear- 
ing the “Q-check” mark may be obtained from the following: 
Ajabama Pipe Company, Anniston, Ala.; American Cast Iron 
Pipe Company, Birmingham, Ala.; James B. Clow & Sons, 
219 N. Talman Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; Donaldson Iron Com- 
pany, Emaus, Pa. 5 Glamorgan Pipe and Foundry Company, 
“ ynchburg, Va.; i ynchburg Foundry Company, Lynchburg, 

Va.; National Cast Iron Pipe Company, Birmingham, Ala.; 
United States Pipe and Foundry Company, Burlington, N. J.; 
Warren Foundry and Pipe Company, 1 Broadway, New York. 








aot ES 
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Buyers’ Reference Index 


See page 125 for advertisements of these products 





A B.C. SELF CLINKERING 
GRATES . 
The Western Gas Construction 


Company 
ACCUMULATORS—STEAM 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Ruth’s Steam Accumulator Co. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
™ oe Gas Construction 
ompan 
—— Pivaincers & Construetors, 


ACETYLENE 
Inc. 


The Prest-O- a B Rim 
ACETYLENE. ry )UIPMENT 
American Lava 
Remington Rand, Inc 
AMMONIA CONCENTRATORS 
ag sos od Co. 
The G chinery Co. 
y. 
* vay Engineering Corp. 
tae g. Co 
S. Un 
ie Wy estern Gas Construction 
I sen 
UOR PLANT 
The Gas Machi Co. 
AMMONIA PIPE 
National Tube Compa 
The 4g rs Construction Bo 
Semet-Solvay En neering Corp. 
Company. 
AMMONIA STILLS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
The Gas 
sbell-Porter Company. 
}emet-Solvay og “Se Corp. 
The ia 5 Mfg. Co. 
n 


Oxweld Acet 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
Bartlett Hayward Co. 
ence hd Com 
ger. 
AMMONIA CONCENTRATED 
LI Ss 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
ae yt RECOVERY APPA- 
TUS 
The Western Construction 
Sruse- Co 
~~» ~ chinery Co. 
Phe Koppers Construction Co. 
5 ae 


} 
¢ 
} 
ke 





Constructien 


. 
AMMONIA TEST 
American ter 
APPRAISALS & INVENTORIES 
y Bros, Gas Construction Co. 
Batea Engineers & Constructers, 


ARATU Ss 
APPARATI Experimental 
m Meter Co. 


American Meter Co. 
am = ny EQUIPMENT 


age © Re TORAGE. BINS 
Hunt Co., 
oe Solvav Sante Corp. 
McClintoc-Marshall Co. 
The Stacey Mig. Co. 


a 
Gaited Engineers & Constructors, 


éwenmemne CONTROLS FOR 
WATER GAS APP. 
The Brown Instrument Co. 
United Engineers & Constructors, 


Inc. , 
The Western Gas Construction 
o. 
auroras RAILWAYS 
. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
onan PRESSURE VALVES 
Connelly iron Sponge & Gover- 
nor 
Chaplin Fulton Mfg. Co. 
BACKRUN GAS EQUIPMENT 
semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
by Western Gas Construction 


BAGS 
Satety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
BAROMETERS 
The Bristol Company 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Gover- 
nor Co. 
Precision Thermometer 
ment Company. 
Taylor Instrument Companies. 
BENCHES 
Improved Equipment-Russell 
gineering Corp. 
Isbell-Porter Company. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
The Stacey Mig. Co. 
United Engineers & Constructors, 
ne. 


& Instru- 


En- 


The Western Gas 
Company. 

BENZOL 

Bartlett- Rpyward Co. 

saduqee, te 

The silees Construction Co. 
BENZOL RECOVERY PLANTS 

Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
BLOWERS 

Connersville Blower Co., The. 

Gas Engineering Co. 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 

The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com- 


Construction 


pany. 
United Engineers & Constructors, 


Inc. 
The Gas 
Com 
BLUE GAS. PLANT 
Bartlett-Hayward Ca. 
Indugas, Inc. 
Gas Engineering Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Stacey Mig. Co. 
United Engineers & Constructors, 


ne. 
The W estern Gas 
Camnan 
BOILER FEED SYSTEMS 
P. M. Lattner Mfg. Co. 
a tg \UAS FiReb) 
M Lattner Mfg. Co. 
BOILERS - WASTE HEAT 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Combustion Engineering Co 
Improved Equipment-Russell 
gineering Corp. 
Isbell-Porter Company. 
United Engineers & Constructors, 
nc. 
West Gas Improvement Co. 
The Western Gas Construction 
Company. 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Remington Rand, Inc. 
BOOSTERS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


The 


= AA Construction 


Construction 


En- 


. 
Connersville Blower Co., 
RICK 


Fire and Checker 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

General Refractories Co. 

Improved Equipment Co.-Russell 
Eng. Coro. 

United Engineers & Constructors, 

United States Refractories Corp. 
Ries 


The Western Gas 
Co 


Construction 


‘ns. Machinery Co. 
General Refractories Co. 
Improved Equipment-Russell En- 
gineering Corp. 
E. J. Lavino & Company. 
United States Refractories Corp. 
High Alumina 
General Refractories Co. 
BRUSHES, PIPE CLEANING 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
B. T. U. INDICATORS 
Alpha-Lux Co. 
BUILDINGS 
United Engineers & Constructors, 
Tne. 
The Western Gas Construction 
Co. 
BURNERS (Industrial) 
American Lava Corp. 
Conversion House Heating 
Roberts Gordon Appliance Corpn. 
Fuel 
Philfuels Co. 
BY-PRODUCT COKE 
Semet-Solvay Co. 
BY-PRODUCT PLANTS 
Bartilett-Hayward Co. 
Indugas, Inc. 
The Gas Machinery Co. ce 
International Coa’ Carbonization 
Ce 


The Koppers Construction Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Stacey Mig. Co. 

West Gas Imorovement Co. 
™ Western Gas Construction 


caine RAILWAYS 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
Alpha-Lux Company. 
American Meter Co 
Superior Meter Co. 
CALORIMETERS 
American Meter Co 
CARBIDE 
Jnion Carbide Sales Co. 


CARBONIZATION 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Low Temperature 
International Coal Carbonization 
o. 
CARBURETTED WATER GAS 
PLANTS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Semet-Solvay ag othe Corp. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
— Engineers & Constructors, 
n 
Te Western Gas Construction 


ARS 
C W. Hunt Co.. Inc 
Th Western Gas Construction 


CASINGS, SEAMLESS STEEL 
National Tube Co. 


CAST TRON PIPE 
Bell & Spigot 
Cast lrov Pive Research Ass’n. 
ee States Pipe & Foundry 
0. 
The Western Gas Construction 
Co 
CEMENTS 
Acid-proof 
General Refractories Co. 
Quigley Furnace Spec. Co., Ine. 
Firebrick 
Refractory & 
Corpn. 
General Refractories Co. 
Improved —- Russell En- 
gineering 
United States Refractories Corp. 
High Temperature 
Alpha-Lux Company. 
General Refractories Co. 
E. J. Lavino & Co. 
Quigley Furnace Spec. Co., Inc. 
Refractory & Engineering Corp. 
United States Refractories Corp. 
Refractory 
General Refractories Co. 
Improved ——e En- 
gineering 
FE. T. Lavino rig Co. 
Refractory & 
Corpn, 
United States Refractories Corp. 
Silica 
General Refractories Co. 
Quigley Furnace Specialties Co. 
CHAMBER OVENS 
a ney Engineers & Constructors, 
ne. 
CHARGING MACHINERY 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Improved Equipment: -Russell En- 
gineering 
Isbell- Porter om pany. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp 
The Western Be Ghastvasiten 
Company. 
CHUTES 
f% a ao Inc. 
iter-Conley ompany. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 


LAr ag 
g. 


Engineerying 


Engineering 


. Dresser Co. 
une & WATCHES, Stop 
American Meter Co. 
COALS 
Boone County Coal Corpn. 
COAL GAS APPARATUS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co, 
Indugas, Inc. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Improved Equipment-Russell 
gineering Corp. 
Isbell-Porter Company. 
The Koppers Construction Cc. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
United Engineers & 


En- 


Constructors, 


ne. 
West Gas Improvement Company 
The Western Gas Construction 
Company. 
COAL & COKE BINS CASTINGS 
The Koppers Construction Co. 
he Stacey Mfg. Co. 
ir, Western Gas Construction 
°. 
COAL AND COKE HANDLING 
MACHINERY 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Dry Quenching Equipment Corp. 
Cc. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
Isbell-Porter Company. 


The Koppers Construction Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
— Engineers & Constructors, 
COAL TAR PRODUCTS 
International Combustion, Tar, and 
Chemical Co: 
The Koppers Construction Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
COAL TUBES 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
Meter 
Superior Meter Co. 
COKE CRUSHERS 
The Koppers scutegucticn Co. 
“ar OUENC nine 


bd The goenching 


Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
COKE RECLAMATION syYs- 
TEMS 


C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
COMPUTERS 
Heating Value 
Uaiees ngineers & Constructors, 
ne. 
CONDENSERS 
Andale Co. 
artictt-tlayward Co, 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 
Gas Engineering Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Isbell-Porter Company. 
Semet-Solvay i Corp. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
The Western Gas 
Company. 
High Duty 
Stacev Rros. Gas Const. Co. 
va Engineers & Constructors, 
ne 
Wolverine Tube Co. 
CONTKACIUKs’ TUBS 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
CONTROLS 
The Bristol Company. 
The Brown instrument Co. 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 
Time-O-Stat Controls Co. 
Combustion 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
Gas Pressure 
moot Engineering Corp. 
Gas Producer 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
Water Gas Machine 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
CONVEYORS 
. W. Hunt Co., Inc 
Isbell-Porter Company. 
The Konners a Co. 
CONVERSION UNIT 
Roberts Gordon Appliance Corpn. 
COOLERS 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Semet-Solvay . “wo Corp. 
The Western Construction 
Company. 


Equipment Corp. 
Pacertennedion Co. 


Construction 


A 
Andale Company. 
Ammonia Liquor 
— Company. 


as 
Andale Company. 


LnAnle Com mpanyv 
WATER TO WATER 
Audale Company 
COULING COILS 
The Gas Machinerv Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Western Gas Construction 
pany. 
COUPLINGS 
Barsiete-Haywerd Co. 
R. Dresser Mfg. 
Natigoat Tube Co. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com- 
panv. 
Victaulic Co. of Amer. 
COUPLINGS—FLEXIBLE 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com- 


nany. 

CUBIC FOOT BOTTLES 
American Meter Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 


CUTTING APPARATUS & SUP- 
PLIES 


Union Carbide & Carbon Co. 
CRUSHERS 

Riter-Conley Company. 
DE-EMULSIFIERS 

Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 

The Western Gas Construction 

Company. 

DEHYDRATORS, GAS 

Andale Company. 
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No Nursing Needed! 


Gas journals are filled with formulas for 
the gas man who has not swung over yet to 
cast iron pipe. Panaceas for his pains, 
remedies for his rust, lotions for his 
leaks occupy costly space. Nursing 
his mains is the whole note. 
But listen: 














Iron Pipe’s 
«Fighting 
Fool” ‘Too! 


Cast Iron Pipe rides right over rust. It 
licks it, and lasts by the century. It fights 
underground corrosion to a standstill every 
time. No piece of cast iron pipe ever wore 
(or rusted) out in ordinary service. And 
with modern properly-designed and made 
joints it holds the pressures. 


McWANE GAS PIPE 





McWANE meets another need 


"u's". NEEDS NO CODDLING 
small diameter pipe that is pet + 4 pe 4 








manent (cast iron.) We make ‘ . . 

eet babe es atid a0 1% and 2 Right at the top of the list of strong, straight, sturdy 

inches, with pressure-proof recess cast iron pipe comes McW ANE—the pipe that combines 

threaded joints without con flings. “the best of the old with the best of the new:” sand cast 

100 Ibs. pressure is nothing to yet modern in weight and strength; bends before it 

these joints. Use .screwed or . . ‘ ° 

flanged fittings. Speed your lay breaks; a fine close-grained iron that resists corrosion, 

ing, lower your costs, and hold requires no coating or coddling. It’s ALL PIPE. 

your gas. Write for full in- 

formation and prices WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 

McWANE CAST IRON PIPE CO. PACIFIC STATES CAST IRON PIPE CO. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. PROVO, UTAH 

Poe <a SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





MISA IN 


CAST IRON PIPE i” 
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See page 125 for advertisements of these products 





Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
West Gas Improvement Co. 
The Western Gas Construction 
Company. 
DEMONSTRATION METERS 
American Meter Co. 
Lambert Meter Co 


FIRST AID EQUIPMENT The Western Gas Construction 
United Engineers & Constructors, Company. 
Inc. Mercury 
FITTINGS Precision Thermometer & Instru- 
S R Dresser Mfg. Co. ment Company. 
Isbell-Porter Company. Pressure- Recording 
. Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. American Meter Co. 
DIAPHRAGMS (Meter) The Stacey Mig. Co. 


Brown Instrument Co. 
American Meter Co. U. S. Cast Iron Pipe and Foun- Precision Thermometer & Instru- 
t.ambert Meter Co. dry Co. 


) ; ment Company. Ww 
Superior Meter Co . The Western Gas Construction Siphon ae 


American Meter Company. Precision Thermometer & Instru- 
DISCHARGING MACHINERY Plain End and Flanged ment Company. 


Bartlett-Hayward Co. Cast Iron Pipe Research Associa Tank Bartlett-llayward Co. 

Improved Equipment-Russell En tion. Brown Instrument Co. Cruse-Kemper Co. 
gineering Corp. FIXTURES Precision Lhermometer & Instru- 

American Lava Corp 


Gas Engineering Co. 
Semet-Solvav Engineering Corp. ment Company. Riter-Conley Company. 
DRAFT GAUGES FLOORS, Scomtun BRICK, AND Water 
STEE 
The oy Machinery Co. 


at Stacey Bros. Gas Const. Co. 
The Bristol Company _ Precision Thermometer & Instru- The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
Brown Instrument Co., The ment Company. he Western Gas Construction 
Precision Thermometer & instru- Ritez-Conley Company, GLOVES 

Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 

United Engineers & Constructors, 


Co. 
ment Company. Rubber HOPPERS—COAL AND COKE 


Homestead Heater Company. 
Kompak Company. 
Roberts-Gordon Appliance Corpn. 
Welsbach ae 
Welsbach Compar 

HIGH CAPACITY. ‘METERS 
Lambert Meter Co. 

HOISTS 
a Gas Machinery Co. 

Hunt Co.. Inc 

Western Gas Construction 


Co. 
HOLDERS 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


Tae 


“? 


i 
‘3 
13 
} 
a 
- 


Ee pide 


DRYERS (Laundry) 
Judelson Dryer Corpn. 
W. E. Lamneck Co. 
DUPLEX HEATING SYSTEMS 
Roberts-Gordon Appliance Corpn. 
args ig sAeowotivEs 
Cc. W. Hunt Co., I 
ELEVATORS 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
ENGINE INDICATORS 
Consolidated Ashcroft 
.. inc. 
ENGINEERS 
Americag Meter Co. 
The Gas Machinery €o 
Southwestern Pipe Joint & Eng. 
Co. 


Hancock 


Combustion 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
The C. M. Kemp Mig. Co. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
United Engineers & Constructors, 
Inc, 
Consulting 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Edw. A, Dieterle 
United Engineers & Constructors. 


Inc. 
The Western Gas . Construction 
Company. 
Contracting 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 
ae Engineering Company. 
finns Co.. Inc. 


imPROvED EQUIPMENT 


Russell Engineering Corpn. 
isbell-Porter Company. 
Riter-Conley Company. 
Stacey Gros. Gas Const. Co. 
ne Engineers & Constructors, 
ne. 
West Gas, Improvement Co. 
The Western Gas Construction 
Company, 
Distribution 
Ones Engineers & Constructors, 
ne. 
Measurement 
American Meter Co. 
Connersville Blower Co. 


EXHAUSTERS 


Connersville Blower Co., The 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

eo So an 

The P. H. 2 Roots Com- 
panv. 

The Western Gas Construction 
Company. 


EXPANSION BENDS 


The Gas Machinery Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 


FILES (Steel and Wood) 


Remington Rand, Inc. 


FILES (Visible) 


Remington Rand, Inc. 
FILTERS. Gas 

American Meter Co. 
FIREBRICK. CEMENT 

General Refractories Co. 

Quigley Furnace Specialties Co. 


ne. 
Refractory & Engineering Corp. 
FIREBRICK CHECKER BRICK 
(See Brick) 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
General Refractories Co. 
Improved Equipment-Russell En- 
gineering Corp. 
= Engineers & Constructors. 


The . on Gas Construction 
Company. 


nc. ’ 
The Western Gas Construction 


Companv 
FLOW METERS 
American Meter Co. 
Brown Instrument Co., The 
Lambert Meter Co. 
FLUE PIPE (Cast Iron Oval) 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp 
FURNACES : 
Combustion Engineering Corpn. 
Gas Fired 
Geo. D. Rop Cory 
Gas Soldering 
American Meter C 
GAS ANALYSIS APPARATUS 
American Meter Co. 
Metric Metal Works. 
GASKETS 
American Meter Co 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Reynold Gas Regulator Co. 
Superior Meter Co. 
AS COAL 
Boone County Coal Coron. 
GAS MAIN CONDUITS 
Armco Culvert Manufacturers Assn. 
GASOMETERS (Test) 
American Meter Co. 
GAS PLANTS, COMPLETE 
Indugas, Inc. 
Gas Engineering Co 
Improved Equipment- Russell En- 
gineering Corpn. 
ishell-Porter Company. 
Philfuels 
United Engineers & Constructors, 
Ine. 
West Gas Improvement Co. | 
The Western Gas Construction 
Co, 
GAS SCREEN 
Connelly I: Spor 
Cc UO 
GASSING MACHINE 
American Meter Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 
Superior Meter Ce. 
GAS TAPE 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 
Oo 
GAS TESTING APPARATUS 
American Meter Co 
Metric Metal Works. 
GATE VALVES (See Valves) 
agree WIND & BLAST 
4 H. & F. M. Roots Com- 


ge & Governor 


The. Western Gas Construction 
Co. 
GAUGE BOARDS 
The Bristol Company. 
Brown Instrument Co., The 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 
United Engineers & Constructors 


ne. 

The Western Gas Construction 
Company. 

GAUGES 

American Meter Co. 

The Bristol Company. 

Brown Instrument Co., The 

Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 
Cc 


o. 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

Lambert Meter Co. 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 

The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com- 
pany. 

Superior Meter Co. 

aylor Instrument Companies. 


GOVERNORS 


Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 


GOVERNORS 


Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Automatic 

The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. Co. 

— Iron Sponge & Governor 
° 

Gas Industries Laboratories. 

Groble Gas my vem Co. 

Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 

Smoot Engineering Corp. 

The Sprague Meter Co. 

(Calorimeter and 
Double Dry) 

American Meter Co. 

Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 
Coke Oven 

The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. Co. 

— Iron Sponge & Governor 


The Gas Machinery Co. 

Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 

Smoot Engineering Corp. 
District 

The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. Co. 

Caney Iron Sponge & Governor 


Goble Gas Regulator Co. 
Isbell-Porter Co. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
Exhauster 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 
o. 
Connersville Blower Co., The 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Isbell-Porter Co. 
The P. H, & F. M. Roots Com 
pany. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
High Pressure 
The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. Co. 
ai Iron Sponge & Governo: 


Grobie Gas Regulator Co. 

Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 

Smoot Engineering Corp. 

The Sprague Meter Co. 
Laboratory 

American Meter Co. 

Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


oO. 

Lambert Meter Co. 

D. McDonald & Co. 

Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 
Low Pressure 

The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. Co. 

a Iron Sponge & Governor 


Grobie Gas Regulator Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 
Revnolds Gas Regulator Co. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
The Sprague Meter 

Retort House 
Isbell-Porter Company. 

Station 


GRATES for Water Gas Generators 


Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp 
The Western Gas Construction 
Go. 


GRAVITOMETERS 


Precision Thermometer & [nstru- 
ment Company. 


GRIDS. for Scrubbers 


Semet-Solvay Engineering Coro. 
The Western Gas Construction 


Co 
GUN-REFRACTORY 
Quigley Furnace Specialties Co. 
HEATERS 
Feed Water 
Andale - amet 


For 
Andale Co. 
American Gas Products Corp. 
American Stove Company. 


Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 

Cc. Hunt Co., Inc. 
Riter-Conley Company. 

The Stacev Mfg. Co 

The Western Gas Construction 


Co. 
HIGH PRESSURE STORAGE 


Cruse Kemper Co. 
“—— Bros. Gas Construction 


Stacey Mfg. Co. 


HOWARD AUTOMATIC 


CHARGERS 

The Western Gas Construction 
Company 

HYDROGEN GAS orranases 

Rartlett-Hayward Co 

Cruse Kemper Co. 

Gas Engineering Co. 

improved Equipment-Russell En- 
gineering Corp. 

Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 

The Stacey Mfg. Co. 

a > Engineers & Constructors, 


The’ ‘Western Gas Construction 


HYDROGEN SULPHITE TES1 
(Apparatus) 
American Meter Co. 
HYDROMETERS 
The Brown Instrument Co. 
Precision Thermometer & Instro 
ment Company. 
Taylor Sactramest Companies. 
INCINERATORS, GAS-FIRED 
Kernit Incinerator Co. 
eer at GAS MIXERS 
e. < Kemp Mfg. Co 
haw: Gordon Appliance Co. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
INDUSTRIAL TRACK 
C. W. Hunt Co.. Inc. 
IRON BORING OXIDE 
Gas Purifying Materials Co., Ine 
IRON SPONGE 
—— Tron Sponge & Governor 
0. 
IRONERS (Gas Heated) 
Hurley Machine Company. 
INSTRUMENTS 
Alpha-Lux Company. 
American Meter Co. 
The Bristol Company. 
Brown Instrument Co., The 
Lambert Meter Co. 
Metric Metal Works. 
Precision Thermometer & Instru 
ment Company. 
Taylor Instrument Companies. 
Time-O-Stat Controls Co. 
INSULATION 
Insulating Cements 
Refractory & Engineering Corpn. 
PACKING FIBRE 
Refractory & Engineering Corpn. 
PENTANE 
Philfuels Co. 
PROPANE 
Philfuels Co. 
ig as (Pipe) 
S. R. Dresser Mfg. Co. 
er . “ophanaaee Pipe Joint & Eng. 


United States Pipe & Foundry 


Insulating 
United Engineers & Constructors, 
ne. 
Victaulic Co. of Amer. 
JOINT RUNNERS 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 


LAUNDRY STOVES 
Geo. D. Roper Corp. 
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PERMANENT 
¢ « LINE = = 


You can maintain 
higher pumping pressures with fewer 
pumping stations and reduce leakage and 
upkeep to a minimum with Pittsburgh 
Seamless Line Pipe. Solid, corrosion-re- 
sistant walls of high-quality carbon steel, 
free from seams, pits or any soft spots, 


are the basis for its surplus strength and 
assured economy. 


The extra-long lengths of Pittsburgh 
Seamless (up to 45 feet) reduce the 
number of joints and permit greater 
speed and economy in laying the line. 
For quicker service on your order and on 
the job, specify Pittsburgh Seamless. 


Pittsburgh Steel Products Co. 


Division of 


(Pitsburg Size Co) 


Pittsburgh New York Detroit Chicago 
St. Lovis Tulsa Houston 


Pittsburgh 


Line Pipe «+ Casing 











3005 














Seamless 


Drill Pipe «+ Tubing 


American 
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Lagnpey wn anal 
E. Lam 


LAVA BURNER GRIDS 
American Lava Corp. 

LAVA PILOT TIPS 
American lava Corp. 

LINING—REFRACTORY 
(See Kefractory Linings 


LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM 
GASES 


Philfuels Co. 
LOCKERS 
Remington Ran 
LOOSE LEAF SQUIPMENT 
Remington Rand Co. 
LUGS—SOLDERING 
Wolverine Tube Company. 
LUX MATERIAL 
Al yee Company. 
LU NGE 
7 Ma Soon Compan 
MANILA AND WIRE ROPE 
Cc. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
MANOMETERS 
American Meter Co. 
Brown instrument Co., The 
* recintenn Thermometer & instru- 
‘ ompany. 
MANTLES 
Weisvacun Company. 
MASKS—GAS 
Safety Gas Main Sreeee r Co. 
ae & mony 4 hig 


W. Hun no 
MEASURING CHUTES 
W. Hunt .. Inc 
MECHANICAL GENERATORS 
for Water Gas App. 
United Fngineers & Constructors. 


"« 
The Western Gas Construction 


METER CONNECTIONS 
American Meter Co. 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 

S. . Dresser a Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Superior Meter Co. 

MrTFP RFPATRI'NG 
American Meter Co. 

Lambert Meter Co. 
Superior Meter Co. 

METER TESTER, Hydro-Preu 

matic 
American Meter Co. 

METERS 
American Meter Co. 

Brown Instrument Co., The 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Rie 

Brown Instrument Co. 

Connersville Blower Co., The 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

Lambert Meter Co. 

The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com. 


Fa re Spra e Meter Co. 
ior Meter ~~ 
Untied Engineers & Constructors, 


The "Weestern Gas Construction 
Company. 
Artificial. 
American Meter Co. 
Connersville Blower Co., The 
Lambert Meter Co. 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com 
pany 
The Sprague Meter Co. 
Superior Meter 
Demand 
Amerecar Meter Co 
Brown Instrument Co. 
Connersville Blower Co., The 
Lambert Meter Co. 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com- 
oauy 
Sunerior Meter Co. 
Demonstration 
District 
Connersville Blower Co. 
\ nan Aleter 
Wr 
Connersville Blower Co. 
American Meter Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com 


pany. 
The Sprague Meter Co. 
Superior Meter Co. 

Exhibition 
American Meter Co. 
High Pressure 

atural Gas 

Nemerigas VWaetae Cr 
Brown Instrument Co. 
Connersville Blower Co., 


Lambert Meter Co. 


The P. H, & F. M. Roots Com- 
pany. 
The Sprague Meter Co. 
Superior Meter Cu. 
Oil 
‘merican Meter Co 
Brown Instrument Co. 
Cuunhersviiic Liuewer Cw, 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Orifice 
American Meter Co. 
Positive 
The Sprague Meter Co. 
Prepayment 
American Meter Co. 
The Sprague Meter Co. 
Superior Meter Co. 
Proportional 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Cum 
nany 
Rotary Displacement 
Statin: 
Connersville Blower Co. 
a] . 
Brown Instrument Co. 
Connersville Blower Co., The 
ae? a H. & F. M. Roots Com- 


The Westers Gas Construction 
Company. 
Steam 

American Meter Co. 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

United Engineers & Constructors 


Inc. ; 
The Western Gas Construction 
Company 
Test 
American Meter Co. 
The Sprague Meter Co. 
Sunerior Meter Co. 
Wet Test 
American Meter Co. 
METER LEATHER 
American Meter Co. 
Besse, Osborn and Odell, Inc. 
MILLER GRIP PACKING 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


Co. 
MTtXFRS GAS 
Robert-Gordon Appliance Corpn. 
Semet-Solvay Engimeering Corp. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
MOISTURE DETERMINATORS 
United Engineers & Constructors, 
MOTORS, AIR OR GAS 
Connersville Blower Co. 
MOTOK CARS 
C. W. Hunt Co ..Inc 
NAPHTHALENE EXTRACTORS 
Rartlett-Hayward Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp 
The Western Gas Construction 
Camnrarv 
ee Big ian 
Dane] ne 
on. ‘HEATERS 
Andale Co. 
ORE CHROME 
T T.arinn & Co 
ie neral Refractories Co 
Ouigley Furnace Specialties Co. 
ORIFICE METERS 
American Meter Co, 
OVENS (BAKERS) 
The Rruce McDonald Co. 
Geo. TD Ror Carn 
Improved Equipment 
OVENS. “COW AND GAS 
Russel Engineering Corpn. 
Indugas, Inc. 
The Gas Machinery Ca 
Semet-Solvav Fn naincering Corn. 
The Seacev Wee 
The Western Gas Costruction Co. 
OXIDE 
Alpha-Lux Company. 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


Co. 
Gas Purifying Materials Co.. Inc. 
T. Lavino & Co. 
OXYGEN 
Linde Air Products Co. 


OXYGEN AND HYDROGEN 
MFTERS 


American Meter Co. 

Lambert Meter Co 

Superior Meter Co. 
PACKING 

Asbestos 

Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
PAINT 

Cheesman-Elliott Co. 

Tnertel ( Tr 


Quigley Furnace Specialties Co. 


he Stacey Mig. Co. 


Wailes Dove-Hermiston Corp. 
Metal Protective 
Semet-Solvay Co. 
PAINTS, ANTI ACID AND 
ALKALI 
Cheesman-Elliott Co. 
Quigley Furnace Spec. Co., Inc. 
PAINTS, RUSTPROOF 
Cheesman-Elliott Co. 
Inertol Co., Inc. 
Quigley Furnace Spec. Co., Inc. 
PHOTOMETERS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


Co. 
PILOTS-SAFETY 
Time-O-Stat Controls Co. 
PIPE 
Waylow Pipe Co. 
Hedges-Walsh-Weidner Co. 
National Tube Co. 
Naylor Pipe Co. 
‘ 7, Vile Coa 
United States Pipe & Foundry 


Co. 

The Western Gas Construction 
o. 
Bell 

American Meter Co. 

Sernet- Solvay Engineer.ng Corp. 

McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Bell and Spigot 

a Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
0 
Cast Iron 

S« atevastere Pipe Joint & Eng. 


McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
0. 
Flange 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
U. >: Cast Tron Pipe & Foundry 


fens Pipe Loncan 
Naylor Pipe Co. 

Screw joimt Cast Iron Pipe 
McWane . Iron Pipe Co. 
Steel 
Pittsburgh Steel Products Co. 


piot 

McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Naylor Pipe Co. 

Steel 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 

The Gas Machinery Co. 
Naylor Pipe Co. 

National Tube Ce. 
Pittsburgh Steel Products Co. 
Riter-Conley Company. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 

Spiral Welded Pipe 
Naylor Pipe Co. 

Welded Steel 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

Mational Tube Co. 

Riter-Conley Company. 

Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
PIPE COATING 

Quigley Furnace Specialties Co. 

Wates: Dove-Hermiston Corp. 


PLANTS—GAS, COMPLETE 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

Improved ——— -Russell En- 
gineering 
e Koopers Construction Co. 

Philfuels Co. 

Stacey Bros. Gas Const. Co. 

The Stacey Mfg. ’ 

ba cy Engineers & Constructors, 
nc. 

West Gas Improvement Co. 

The Western Gas Construction 
Company 

PLATES 

Cruse-Kemper Co. 

C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 

The Stacey Mfg. Co. 

The Western Gas Construction 
Company. 
Floor 

Gas Engineering Co. 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

Riter-Conley Companv. 

The Stacey Bros. Gas Construc- 
_ tion Co, 

United Engineers & Constructors. 


ne. 
PLUGS. SERVICE AND MAIN 
g a 
afety Gas Main Stopper Co 
Soft Wood — 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co, 
PORTABLE TEST METERS 
American Meter Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 


Superior Meter Co. 

PRODUCER GAS PLANT 
Gas Engineering Co. 
The Koppers Construction Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
United Engineers & Constructors, 


ne. 
The Western Gas Construction 


Company. 
PRODUCER GAS STEAM 
American Meter Co. 
PROVERS—Critical Flow for H. P 
Field Testing 
American Meter Co. 
PPOVERS—METFP 
American Meter -~ 
bovethberSh ae Adee 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co 
Superior Meter Co. 
PUMPS 
Drip 
American Meter Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co 
Lambert Meter Co. 
. MeDonald & Co. 
Geo. D. Roper Corp. 
Gas 
Connersville Blower Co.. 
ihe . tf. Aw &. at. Koots Com 
nanv 
Geo. D. Roper Corp. 
Gas Bag 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co 


and 
American Meter Co. 
‘ambert Mere Co 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 


Ou 
Connersville Blower Co., The 

he Gas Machinery Co. 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com- 
pany. 

Power 
at Blower Co., The 
The . & F. M. Roots Com 
Geo. D. Roper Corp. 

Pressure 
Connersville Blower Co., The 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com 
pany. 

Service 
American Meter Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 
Superior Meter Co. 

ice Cleaner 

American Meter Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
—" Meter Co. 


ar 
Connersville Blower Co., The 
The P. . & F. M. Roots Com 
pany 
Geo. D. Roper Corpn. 
Water 
Connersville Blower Co., The 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com 
any. 
acuum 
American Meter Co. 
Connersville Blower Co., The 
Geo. D. Roper Corpn. 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com 
pany. 
PURIFIERS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 
Gas Engineering Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Isbell-Porter Company. 
The Koppers Construction Co 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp 
Stacey Bros. Gas. Const. Co 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
Riter-Conley Company. 
United Engineers & Constructors 


ne 
ie aa Gas Construction 
om 
PURIFYING MATERIALS 
Alpha-Lux Company. 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Gas Purifying Materials Co.. Inc 
e Koppers Construction’ Co! 
E. J. Lavino & Co. 


PURIFIER TRAYS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
— Iron Sponge & Governor 

0. 

Cruse-Kemper Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp 
Stacey Bros. Gas Const. Ca 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
United Engineers & Constructors. 
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SEAMLESS TUBING 


Lengths and Coils ag 
Quick Delivery from Stock ioe mered Y a 
We Want to Quote Where Quality Counts 


FOR BY-PRODUCT COKE OVENS 
GAS RETORTS and BOILER SETTINGS 


FINE GROUND CLAY — SILICA CEMENT 








U-S-REFRACTORIES CORPORATION 


MOUNT UNION, PA.— OLIVER BLDG. PITTSBURGH. 




















PLAY SAFE! By Specifying and Using 
“COLONIAL” BRAND 
RE-CHROME METER LEATHER 


in your New Meters and Repair Work. This Leather 
will stand the Five Minute Boiling Test 




























































































< This Trade Mark stamped on each New Zealand Lambskin is our guarantee 
to you that each skin has received the greatest care in its selection and tanning. 


BESSE, OSBORN @& ODELL INC. 


51 South St., Boston 177 William St., New York 























ISBELL-PORTER COMPANY 


Engineers and Manufacturers 
Contractors for of All Kinds 


Complete of Gas 
Gas Works Apparatus 


NEWARK - NEW JERSEY 














LAVINO OXIDE === 


ise eons “THE EFFICIENT PURIFIER” 


== /AVINO SPONGE 


E. J. LAVINO and COMPANY - BULLITT BLDG. - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 
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Inc. 
The 
Company. 
PYROMETERS 
The Brown Instrument Co. 
The Bristol Company. g 
The Western as Construction 
Company. 
Indicating 
The Brown Instrument Co. 
The Gas Macninery Lo. | 
Taylor Instrument Companies. 
United Engineers & Constructors. 


Inc. 
Radiation } 
Taylor Instrument Companies. 
Recording 
The Brown Instrument Co. 
the Gas Machinery Co. | 
Taylor Instrument Companies. 
United Engineers & Constructors, 


Inc. 
RADIATORS 
Gas Steam a 
American Gas Products Corp 
RADIATORS—VERTICAL FIN 
Wolverine Tube Co. 
RANGES—GAS é 
American Stove Co. 

Geo. D. Reser Cocpa. m 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
RANGES (HOTEL AND RES- 

TAURANT) 

Geo. D. Roper Corpn. ; 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
RECORDERS—LIQUID LEVEL 

The Bristol Co. 
‘The Brown Instrument Ce. 
RECORDING DEMAND MET- 
ERS 
American Meter Co. 
The Brown instrument Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 
REFRACTORY CEMENTS 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
General Refractories Co. 
Improved Equipment—Russell 
gineering Corp. 
E. J. Lavino & Co. 

Quigley Furnace Spec. Co. Inc. 
efractory & Engineering 
United States Retractories Corp. 

REFRACTORY GUN 
Quigley Furnace Spec. Co. Inc 
REFRACTORY LININGS 
Alpha-Lux Company _ 
Botfield Refractories Company 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
General Refractories Co. 
Improved Equipment—Russell En- 
gineering Corp. 
Quigley Furnace Spec. Co. 
efractory & Engineering yy 
United Engineers & Constructors 


Western Gas Construction 


En- 


Inc. 


ne. 
The * Western Gas Construction 
Company : 
United States Refractories Corp. 
REFRIGERATORS—GAS 
Servel Sales, Inc. 


REGULATORS 
American Meter Co. 
The Brown Instrument Co. 
The Chaplin Fulten Mfg. Co. 
Connersville Co., 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


Co. 
Groble Gas Regulator Co. 
Isbell-Porter Co. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
The Sprague Meter Co. 
Taylor Instrument Companies 
Air Pressure 
Brown Instrument Co. 
Time-O-Stat Controle Co. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
Coke Oven Suction Main 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
Exbaneter 
Brown Instrument Co. 
Connersville Blower Co. 
>moot Engimeerng Corp. 
Furnace Pressure 
Smoot Engineering Corp 


Oven 
Ar-riean Stove Co. 


Pressure 
Connersville Blower Co. 
Steam Pressure 
Smant Engineering Corn 
The Brown Instrument Co. 


Suction 
Connersville Blower Co. 
REPAIR PARTS 
American Meter Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 


Co. 


RFSPIRATORS 


Connelly lron Sponge & Governu: 


f'o 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co, 
RETORTS 
Horizontal and Inclined 
Improved Equipment—Russell En- 
gineering Corp. 
Vertical 
gees Engineers & Constructors 
nc, 
West Gas Improvement Co. 
Silica and Clay 
Improved Equipment—Russell En- 
gineering Corp. 
The Gas Machinery Company 
United States Refractories Corp. 
RETORT CEMENT 
Alpha-Lux Company 
General Refractories Co, 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Improved Equipment—Russell En- 
gineer Corp. 
Quigley Furnace Spec. Co. Inc. 
United States Refractories 
REVERSE FLOW GOVERNORS 


Connelly Tron Sponge & Governor 


o 
Reynold Gas Regulator Co, 
Re YNOLDS 
District 
Reynolds Gas 
SAFES 
Remington Rand 
SATETY VAT.VES 
Chaplain Fulton Mfg. Co. 
Connelly lron Sponge & Governor 
o. 
Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 
scanens. ELECTRIC VIBRAT- 


Cc. W. Hunt Co. 
SCRUBBERS 
Bartlett Hayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Company 
Gas Engineering Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Isbell-Porter Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Stacey Bros. Gas Const. Co. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
West Gas Improvement Co. 
The Western Gas Construction 
Camnone 
SEAL, DEAD WEIGHT 
Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 
SERVICE BOXES 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
SERVICE CLEANERS 
feter €o 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
Superior Meter Co 
SERVICE PLUG-RUBBER 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


Regulator Co. 


Inc. 


Inc. 


merican 


o. 

Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
SHELVING (Stee!) 

Remington Rand 
SKIP HOIST 

C. W. Hunt Co. Inc 
=. GRAVITY APPARA-. 


Inc 


American Meter Co 
SPECIFIC GRAVITY GAUGES 
Alpha-Lux Company. 
SPONGE 
Alpha-Lux Company 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


0. 
Gas Purifying Materials Co. Inc. 
SPRAYS, for Water Gas Machines 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
STATION METERS (See Meters 
Station) 
STEAM ACCUMULATORS 
(See Accumulators—Steam) 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
United Engineers & Constructors 


Inc. 
“The Western Gas Construction 
Company 
STOPPERS 
Safety Gas Main Stonpver 
STRATNTRS—GAS, 
WATER OIL 
Anaaie Lomopany 
STREET DEPT. EQUIPMENT 
American Meter Co 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


Ca 
STEAM. 


Co. 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
STREET LAMPS 
Weisbach Street Lighting Co. 


SULPHUR AND AMMONIA 
TEST (Apparatus) 
American Meter Co. 
SYSTEMS 
Combustion Control 


Smoot Engineering Corp. 
Hot Water Heat Control 
Time-O-Stat Controls Co. 
TABULATING MACHINES 
Remington Rand, Inc, 
TACHOMETERS 
Brown Instrument Co., The 
The Bristol Company. 
Precision Thermometer & Instru- 
ment Company 
TAMPERS AND BACKFILLERS 
The Cleveland Trencher Co. 
TANK REGULATORS 
Chaplin Fulton Mfg. Co. 
Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 
TANKS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Company. 
es a nemeesins Co. | 
semet-Soiva ngineerin Corp. 
The Sincee Mig Cr s 
The stacey Bros. Gas Construc- 
tion Co, 
he Western Gas 
Company. 
Gas, Oil, Storage 
Stacer Rens. Gas Const. Co. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
High Pressure 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Riter-Conley Company. 
Stacey Bros. Gas Const. Co. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
TAPE SOAP—BINDING 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
TAR DISTILLING PLANTS 
Indugas, Inc. 
Gas Engineering Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
West Gas Improvement bo. 
TAR DISPLACEMENT SYSTEM 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
TAR EXTRACTORS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Gas Engineering Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Tehell-Porter Co. 
Research Corpn. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
West Gas Improvement Co. 
The Western Gas Construction 
Company. 
United Engineers & Constructors, 


Inc, 
TEMPERATURE CONTROLING 
DEVICE—Oven 
American Stove Co. 
The Bristol Company. 
Brown Instrument Co., The 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 
Taylor Instrument Companies. 
Time-O-Stat Controls Co. 
TESTING APPARATUS, GAS 
American Meter Co. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Precision Thermometer & Instru- 
ment Company. 
THERMOCOUPLER 
The Brown Instrument Co. 
THERMOMETERS 
American Meter Co. 
The Bristol Company. 
Brown Instrument Co., The 
Lambert Meter Co. 
THERMOCOUPLE TUBES 
The Brown Instrument Co, 
Precision Thermometer & Instru- 
ment Company. 
Superior Meter Co. 
Taylor Instrument Companies. 
THERMOSTATS 
The Bristol Company. 
Brown Instrument Co., The 
Precision Thermometer & Instru- 
ment Company. 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 
Taylor Instrument Companies. 
Time-O-Stat Controls Co. 
TOASTERS 
American Gas Products Corn. 
TOOLS 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
TORCHES—WELDING AND 
CUTTING 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
Union Carbide & Carbon Co. 
TRENCH DIGGERS 
The Cleveland Trencher Co. 
TUBES, BOILER 
National Tube Co. 
Pittsburgh Steel Products Co. 
TUBES 
Seamless Steel 
National Tube Co. 
Pittsburgh Steel Products Co. 


Construction 


TUBING — (Seamless) ALUMI- 
NUM, COPPER, BRASS 
Wolverine Tube Co. 
TYPEWRITERS 
Remington Rand, Inc. 
U GAUGES 
American Meter Co. 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Precision Thermometer & Instru 
ment Company. 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
Superior Meter Co. 
Tavior Instrument Companies. 
Underground Construction Acces- 
sories 
The Cleveland Trencher Co. 
UNIT HEATERS 
Wolverine Tube Co. 
VACUUM GAUGES 
American Meter Co. 
The Bristol Company. 
Brown Instrument Co., The 
Lambert Meter Co. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Precision Thermometer & Instru- 
ment Company. 
Taylor Instrument Companies. 
VALVES 
Rartlett-Havward Co. 
Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 
— Valve and Manufacturing 


The Gas Machinery Co. 

Groble Gas Regulator Co. 

C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 

The Ludlow Valve Mfg. Ca. 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 

Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
High Pressure Special 

Smoot Engineering Corp. 

The Stacey Mfg. Co. 

Time-O-Stat Controls Co. 

The Western Gas Construction 


‘0. 
VALVES—BY-PASS 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com- 


pany. 
VALVES—DIAPHRAGM 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com- 


pany. 
Time-O-Stat Controls Co. 
VALVES & FITTINGS 
—s Valve and Manufactur- 
ing Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com 


pany. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
The Western Gas 
Company. 
Time-O-Stat Controls Co. 
VALVES—HUNTOON 
The P. H. & F. M. 
pany. 
Time-O-Stat Controls Co. 
VAT. VFS—RELIEP 
Chaplin Fulton Mfg. Co. 
Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com 
pany. 
VALVFS—3 Way 
Andale Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp 
oe. Western Gas Construction 
oO. 
WASHING MACHINE 
Hurley Machine Company. 
WASTE HEAT BOILERS 
(See Boilers) 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Improved Equipment-Russel En 
gineering Corp. 
— Engineers & Constructors 
ne 


Construction 


Roots Com 


West Gas Improvement Co. 
e Western Gas Construction 
Company. 
WATER FEED SYSTEMS 
(Boiler) 
P. M, Lattner Mfg. Co. 
WATER GAS APPARATUS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Isbell-Porter Company. 
Semet-Solvay Fngineering Corp 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
< Western Gas Construction 
o. 
WATER TUBES—COPPER 
Wolverine Tube Co. 
WELDING EQUIPMENT 
Oxw Acetylene Coa. 
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A COMPLETE LINE 


1. 


BODY FOR TWENTY 
FOUR-INCH LOW 
PRESSURE REGU 
LATOR 


2 


A TEN-INCH DIF 
FERENTIAL REGU 
LATOR 


3 


A THREE-FOURTHS 
INCH HIGH PRES 
SURE REGULATOR 


4 


TWENTY - FOUR 
INCH DIFFERENTIAL 
REGULATOR FOR 
MIXING GASES 


and aceuracy 


REATER dependability 


effort to improve design, materials, 
manship. 


has 

been the Chaplin-Fulton goal for over forty 
years of experience in controlling gas pressure. 
Being today’s standard is the result of ceaseless 
and work- 


During this time there have been developed 
many varying types of regulators—enough to 
meet every major requirement of gas control. 
Chaplin-Fulton therefore represents a most com- 
plete and a highly dependable line of products. 
Catalogues are available which deseribe each 
Regulator. 

















THE HEAVY DUTY 





rOOL BOX 





LITTLE ONES 


OF tae 9) td te oP) —) a 


S 


ONE-INCH HOUSE 
REGULATOR 


ONE AND ONE-HALF 
INCH HOUSE REGU 
LATOR 


7 


. BODY OF ATWENTY 
INCH WEIGHTED IL 
LUMINATING REGU 
LATOR. 


8 


A SIXTEEN - INCH 
HIGH PRESSURE 
REGULATOR, 


The Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Company 
ORGANIZED 1884 — OLDEST BUILDERS OF 
GAS REGULATORS IN THE COUNTRY. BUILT 
IN ALL SIZES, FROM 1 INCH TO 24 INCHES; 
FOR ALL SERVICES, 1 OZ. UP TO 2,000 LBS. 

PRESSURE TO SQUARE INCH. 
28-40 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





TOOL BOXES 
Made of Steel 


ITTLEFORD Tool Boxes are not only made of steel and 


mounted on strong running gear—they are made for accommo- 
dation of tools and equipment used by maintenance departments. 
In three styles—Heavy Duty, Utility (both portable), and Station- 


ary. There is a size and price for you. 
You'll be under no obligation. 


mation. 


Littleford Compound Furnaces 
made in 25 and 50 gallon sizes, both 
oil and wood burning types. 


are 













Write for complete infor- 


TLEFORD 


ALL “STEEL 


TOOL BOXES 


LITTLEFORD BROS. 424 E. PEARL ST. CINCINNATI,O. 
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“VALUABLE” 
*VSEFUL”’ “HANDY” 


These are the words most frequently used by the recipients in 
expressing their appreciation of the 1929 Edition of the 


i AMERICAN GAS CATALOG 
4 and HANDBOOK 


ta * ° 
aM From the mass of acknowledgments returned we append a few in which these words 
- occur. You will note they cover a wide range and include almost every department of 
¢ the gas industry 
4 
a And what is most striking evidence of the Handbook reaching the officials who influ- 
is ence the buying of Apparatus, Materials, Supplies and Appliances, your attention is 
if . 2 ° 
- called to their position in the company. 
“i “VALUABLE” The 1929 American Gas Catalog ana Handbook is very 
‘ ca . nicely arranged and contains considerable zaluable infor 
The Catalog and Handbook gives me much valuable in- mation. I am sure it will prove to be a very useful book. 
formation as does the American Gas Journal Kicld Enaincer 
af Dist. Superimtendent. . 
| find the Catalog very useful and this edition seems to 
It looks like a very valuable source of information for be even better than usual. : 
gas men. Chief Engineer. 
Manager. 
We have always found the American Gas Catalog and 
We find the 1929 Handbook much improved over earlier Handbook very useful to us. ar 
¥ . editions and wish to say that it is a valuable addition Division Manager. 
wi to our files. 
y. Manager. “HANDY” 
a ee as ae ‘ Very handy reference book, satisfying the requirements 
i ou handbook 1s of valuable help to me in_ my work. of many men interested in the gas industry. 
; Asst. Engineer. Manager. 
4 We are certainly pleased to get this book, it will be of 1 find same very handy and instructive, and will refer to 
: great value to us in our work. © often. 
a5 Manager. Superintendent. 
4 
4 “USEFUL” The information contained therein is very handy for 
; quick reference. 
7 We find it very useful as a reference to locate a manu- Cost Engineer 
: facturer, when we require something out of the way of 
iy our usual needs. Superintendent. \ very handy reference book on materials. 
yy Dist. Sales Manager. 
id The book seems very complete and I am sur will be 
“a very useful Have found the tables in this book very handy 
* \gent Chemist. 
“4 PUBLISHED ANNUALLY BY 
a 
; AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL 


53 PARK PLACE—NEW YORK 
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of same Copy. 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rate at $5.00 per inch for first insertion. 


$4.00 per inch for each additional insertion 


Positions wanted—$2.00 per issue. 

















POSITION WANTED 





Young married man 25 years of age, 
with two years technical education and 


POSITION . 


Wanted Position 
coal or water gas. 


as plant foreman of 


Park Place New York City. 


POSITION WANTED | 


Box 977, c/o American Gas Journal, 53 





Would like some 


four years experience in the gas busi- 
ness wants position as manager of 
small water gas plant or construction 
department of a large company. Have 
had experience in erecting plant and 
experience in managing property. 
Position wanted that will have a future 
to a young man who has ability and 
who is not afraid to work hard for a 
higher position in the future. Address 
Box 991, c/o American Gas Journal. 
53 Park ’ Place, Wie. Se C. 





Sales Engineer desires to make connec- 
tion with Manufacturing concern for 
representation in New York territory on 
either industrial or domestic gas appli- 
ances. Has had gas company experience 
and wide acquaintance with gas com- 
panies in Metropolitan district. Address 
Box 993, c/o American Gas Journal, 53 
Park Place, N. Y. C. 


plant that is run down, can get the best 
of results. Can handle vertical or in- 
cline or horizontal. Address Box No. 
994, c/o American Gas Journal, 53 Park 
Place, New York City. 


Practical Gas meter RE eR te. desires 
position. West or South, age 35 years. 
Address Box No. 996, c/o American 
Gas Journal, 53 Park Place, New York 
City. 


_ POSITION C OPEN 





Old established manufacturer of small 
gas appliance accessories located in the 
Middle West has opening for man with 
creative or inventive ability for the de- 
sign and development of new devices. 
State age, education, experience and 
salary desired in first letter. Address 


| $100,000” 


Worth of Sale-Promotion ex- 
perience available January 1! 


You, Mr. President, or you ‘Mr. 
General Manager are operating 
in a good market. But yet you 
are not showing satisfactory 
gains. Perhaps we can get to- 
gether to our mutua! advan- 
tage. My “background is valu- 
able.” It has cost $100,000.00 
to secure my rounded out ex- 
perience. I am now making 
good—but I am not able to 
pour my experience out at the 
rate it deserves. I want an 
opportunity to inject proved 
ideas into a business that I be- 
lieve in, that I am enthusiastic 
about. If $100. per week is 
about right, write Box 30, 
American Gas Journal, 53 Park 
Place, New York. 














GAS ENGINEER 


640 GRACE ST.. 








JOHN S. UNGER 


Specialist in Ammonia Recovery 
and Manufacture of Ammonia Products, 
Builder of Unger Ammonia Stills 


CHICAGO 











EDWARD A. DIETERLE 
Consulting Engineer 
Peoples Gas Building 
CHICAGO 




















GAS ENGINEERING CO. 


COMPUTERS 
FOR HIGH AND LOW PRESSURE 


Manufacturers of Gas Production Equipment 
TRENTON, N. J. 











Price $5.00 
For Sale by AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL 


























ARE YOU READING THE APMANN SERIES 


“Gas Utilization Technology for the Domestic Salesman” 
They contain a valuable Sales Mine for Sales Men. 
Manager and Appliance Salesman should have his own copy. Subscribe Now. 


Every Commercial 














“INDUGAS” 


Minimum Labor — Low First Cost 


Full information, Layouts and Estimates gladly given 








VERTICAL CHAMBER OVEN 


INTERMITTENT TYPE — With Water-sealed Drop Doors 


} INDUGAS Caer Ants 


114 Liberty Street 


Inc. 
New York 
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SELF HEALING 


lake Fired 
OR LEAD Gas 





a || BOILERS 


PIPE JOINT RINGS HIGH PRESSURE 


Joints As 


PERMANENT 
As Cast Iron Pipe 


Write For Sample Materials 





























—No Charge— 


Southwestern : Sn 
7 & 
Pipe Joint & Eng. Co.) | susan re weit 


1108-10 Fifth Ave Birmingham, Ala. » eo pees TN nie 


Factory Shipments—Passaic, N. J. Cedar Rapids, la. 
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HOMESTEAD FIRES 


Radiant “‘Coalfires” 
Radiant ‘“‘Woodfires’ 


Homestead Heater Company, Inc. 


FLANGE 
END 


Selvage St. and Fabyan Pl., Newark, N. J. 








We can furnish Valves for work- 
ing pressures up to 1200 lbs. 
per sq. in. 

Send for Circular 5 


Thel ,.U DLOW 


VALVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TROY, N. Y. 


New York Boston Philadelphia 
11 West 42nd St. Tremont Bldg Harrison Building 


The New Improved 
FRANKLIN Gas Burner— 


Positively the last word in the practical and efficient 
combustion of the gases in which air and gas are 
mixed to the highest degree of perfection. Easily and 
quickly installed. Can be used on any coal-fired 
boiler or hot air furnace. 


LODOOOOONNNRNNONNNOIMI43HNo41c 
9g or olor oe or Sr IC IC IC JIC IC IC a ae a ee a a a a ee a a a ae ae te at ah ae « 


a a ae ol aes 
SIC IC ICICI 


Patented and Manufactured Exclusively by 


THE FRANKLIN GAS APPLIANCE CO. 


Chicago Pittsburgh Kansas City CINCINNATI. OHIO 


The Rookery Oliver Bldg. R. A. Long Bidg. 
sate eae eases he eee fees ete ems seme ete fens es es eee ens fees ens ees ees ene es ens ens lems fens e teen eee 
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AT THE 
HOLDERS 


THE ONLY 
COMPLETE 
LINE OF 
METERS AND 
REGULATORS 


porte STS 





: é 
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It is never necessary to remove EMCO Regula- 
tors from the line to make adjustments or repairs. 


By removing the outer cover and the valve box 
hand hole plate, the valves, valve seats and valve 
stem can be readily inspected. If it is necessary 
to replace these parts, it is a simple matter to 
remove the valve box and make repairs or re- 
placements, without in any way affecting the 
regulator connections. This removable valve box 
is an exclusive EMCO feature. 


All parts of these regulators are interchangeable, 
making it possible to have complete assemblies 
on hand thus eliminating unnecessary delays and 
expense. 


EMCO PRINCIPLES 


Removable Valve Box - One Piece Body Casting 
Interchangeable Diaphragm Heads 
Long Sensitive Diaphragm Stroke 
Relatively Short Valve Stroke 





METERS AND 
REGULATORS 


PitrspurcH EguitaBLeE Meter Company 


Main Office and Works—Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New York City Tulsa, Okla. Columbia, S. C. Seattle, Wash. 
Chicago, IIL. Dallas, Texas Salt Lake City 


Los Angeles, Calif. 





Houston, Texas 
Kansas City, Mo. 




















WHEN PAVEMENTS are 
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-Gas main laid 6 feet 
beyond edge of paving 











A prominent Gas 
Engineer in New 
England recently 
commented on_ the 
value of pipe coat- 
ings as follows: 


“When I consider that 
the 6” line we laid 13 
years ago was placed 6 feet 
outside the edge of pave- 
ment, and that today, 
due to widening and con- 
ereting the road, that 
same pipe lies 9 feet in- 
side and under the pave- 
ment; and that the cost 
of tearing up and re- 
placing even a small sec- 
tion of concrete pave- 
ment would pay for a 
good many thousand feet 
of pipe coating, I'd rest 
very much easier in 
mind if that line had 
been properly coated 
when laid. Judged by 


' what has happened in the 


last 13 years, it is not 
hard to visualize what 
may happen in the next 
13 years: but conditions 
then will in all probabil- 
ity far exceed our pres- 
ent tmaginings.” 

















Wailes Dove-Hermiston Corporation 


Philadelphia Cleveland Chicago Houston Tulsa San Francisco 
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1930—Same gas main now is 9 feet in from edge of concrete. 


OADS are continually being widened. The soft shoulders 
R under which your gas mains are now buried may soon be 
covered with heavy concrete. Then what will it cost for repairs? 
Corrosion causes most of the leaks that require repairs. Corrosion 
can almost entirely be eliminated by coating the pipe with Bitu- 
mastic Enamel at the time it is laid. The experience of many of the 
largest distributing companies in the industry proves that Bitumas- 
tic Enameled pipes do not require the usual repairs and that pave- 
ments above them need not be disturbed. 

Now is the time to investigate the merits of Bitumastic Enamel. 
Send for a copy of “The Protection of Oil and Gas Lines,” just off 
the press. 


BITUMASTIC 


ENAMEL 








17 Battery Place, New York 
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The large photograph 
shows She deLavaud 
annealing furnace 
where controlled tem- 
peratures uniforml. 
anneal every lengt 
of deLavaud pipe. 


Below is the famous 
deLavaud machine 
which produces the 
strongest cast iron 








Controlled 
annealing gives 
deLavaud pipe uniform strength and flexibility 

[= controlled annealing in the man- iron into a rapidly revolving metal mold. 

















ufacture of deLavaud pipe may be This mold is water jacketed. When the 


regarded as one of the greatest ad- 
vances in the cast iron pipe industry. All 
cast iron pipe must be annealed at some 
stage of its manufacture. For annealing, 
as every engineer knows, reduces brittle- 
ness and tends to eliminate casting strains. 


But only in the manufacture of deLavaud 
ipe is the annealing process accurately 
controlled. Every length of deLavaud pipe 
is heated in an oven to a temperature of 
1750 degrees and uniformly annealed from 
bell to spigot. The result is the uniform 
flexibility of deLavaud pipe and absence 
of all casting strains. 


The superior strength of deLavaud pipe 
is another reason for its wide acceptance. 
deLavaud pipe is made by pouring molten 


molten iron comes in contact with the 
chilled surface of the mold, a physical 
change takes place in the structure of the 
iron; all the coarse particles become finely 
and evenly divided. At the same time cen- 
trifugal foree—a force 40 times greater 
than gravity—drives out impurities at the 
center. 


The fine grain structure of deLavaud 
pipe metal together with its remarkable 
freedom from impurities enable deLavaud 
pipe to show an average tensile strength 
of more than 30,000 lbs. per square inch. 


Let us send you a copy of the deLavaud 
handbook. It contains facts and figures 
regarding the most interesting pipe de- 
velopment in recent years. 


United ae. Pipe 


and Foundry Co.,| Ne Burlington, N. J. 


Sales Offices: Philadelphia Cleveland trademark of The Cast Iron Dallas linneapolis San Francisco 
New York Pittsburgh Buffalo decclaccnsiens ses sesasaba Birmingham Seattle Los Angeles 


Chicago Kansas City 














